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The Roosevelt-Smith Affair 
By Frank KR. Kent 


If Al Smith now calls Governor Roosevelt “that feller,” will he, grown fat 
and rich and soft, become a Democratic Borah and clasp Franklin to his 
bosom at the Democratic convention? The inside story, the real reasons why 
politicians act as the public sees them act, the true conditions behind the plat- 
form thunder, these are the humanly interesting phases of politics. It is in the 
analysis of these human and practical sides of politics that Frank Kent ex- 
cels. He will write for Scrrener’s each month until the political conventions. 


stage of the game, when so much time must 
elapse between the day of writing and the day 

of printing. There may be a complete change of po- 
litical scenery. With due allowance for this chance, 
I am going, nevertheless, to present now what I 
conceive to be the facts about this matter of select- 
ing a Democratic Presidential nominee which the 
national convention of the party will settle in about 
five months. It is not proposed here to deal with 
issues, policies or principles. They will come later. 
It is the personalities that first engage the atten- 
tion. There are two of them—vibrant, vital fellows 
who loom so large in the Democratic picture as to 
obscure nearly every other figure—Franklin D. 
Roosevelt, Governor of New York, leading aspirant 
in the nomination race, and Alfred E. Smith, ex- 
Governor of that State, his party’s candidate in 1928, 
and its titular leader now. Around these two the 
whole business revolves. Together they could easily 
dominate the whole Democratic situation. But they 
are apart—and that makes a great human political 
story—because their former friendship is party his- 
tory. Also, it holds out the promise of a great, color- 
ful fight in the convention. There is no space here 


I is risky business to write of politics at this 


to recount in detail the Smith-Roosevelt association 
prior to 1930. Nor is it worth while to argue wheth- 
er Smith is under obligations to Roosevelt for twice 
placing him in nomination for the Presidency, and 
yielding to Smith’s personal plea to run for Gov- 
ernor to help him. Just as good an argument can be 
made on the other side. 

It is contended that nominating Smith was an 
honor many coveted and gave Roosevelt a na- 
tional prominence he would not otherwise have 
had. It is further contended that persuading him 
to run for Governor gave him his chance at the 
Presidency. So far as obligation goes it seems to 
be an even break, but it isn’t important either 
way. The interesting point is how, when and 
why did these loving party brothers separate—and 
are they going to stay that way? No one can tell 
with surety but it looks exceedingly likely. At the 
moment, all of Al’s friends, personal as well as po- 
litical, are exceedingly hostile to Roosevelt, and all 
of Al’s enemies are for him. The dry West and 
South, which accepted Al reluctantly in 1928, are 
for Roosevelt with considerable solidity. They give 
him such strength that it is perfectly clear, had he 
Al, he would be nominated by acclamation. Even 
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with an inactive, neutral, uninterested Al, he prob- 
ably would be named on an early ballot. But with 
an Al militantly determined that he shall not be 
named, actively asserting his power, leading the 
fight against him, why then he is sunk and a com- 
promise candidate—Baker or Ritchie—will be in- 
evitable. Because, there is not the least doubt at all 
that with the “favorite son” delegations, always 
ready to join a movement to stop the leader, Al has 
a sufficient number of States east of the Mississippi 
and north of the Ohio to muster more than the 
necessary one-third to exercise the veto power. 
Practically every posted political observer agrees as 
to that. The question is will he do it? Will he go 
the limit and, rallying behind him the business as 
well as political elements in the East, which regard 
Roosevelt with distaste, thrust him aside? Or, 
grown fattish and richish and softish, will he 
shrink from a battle, and sulkily acquiesce in the 
selection—perhaps even name the man he does not 
want? Those in best position to know the real 
Smith feelings are of the opinion he will not 
shrink. So am I. 


eee 


And that brings us back to the cause of the 
breach. Various explanations have been advanced 
but none seems quite adequate. It has, for example, 
been asserted that the real trouble is that Smith 
would like another chance at the Presidency and 
naturally resents the Roosevelt candidacy for that 
reason. But that is hard to believe, and I do not be- 
lieve it. For one thing, to accept that you must re- 
gard Smith as a dog-in-the-mangerish person, who 
can’t get what he wants himself but does not want 
any one else to have it. Concede that once a man 
gets within reach of the White House the desire to 
attain that goal never leaves him. Concede that 
Smith knows, as every one knows, that if he could 
run against Hoover again his chances of winning 
would be infinitely better. Concede that he would 
give a year of his life for another shot at the target. 
Concede all that, and still the argument does not 
hold, because the fact that Smith cannot be nomi- 
nated in the next convention is too clear to dispute. 
I know of no balanced politician or informed ob- 
server who thinks he could. If Smith himself thinks 
so, then he has completely lost his sense of reality. 
Four years ago he was the four times elected Gov- 
ernor of New York, the single outstanding man in 


the party, the logical and inevitable nominee. There 
was but one argument against him—his religion— 
and it was unthinkable the Democratic party could 
reject him on that ground. The South and the 
West reluctantly accepted him and the Democratic 
leaders in those sections went through a dreadful 
campaign that nearly destroyed many of them— 
and really did some. They underestimated the ter- 
rible forces of bigotry and unreason and they paid 
a pretty big price. 

Smith is in no such position now as in 1928. He 
is not now a triumphantly re-elected Governor of 
the greatest State. He is a defeated candidate for 
President, with vastly more party strength in the 
East than any other individual but with a low- 
ered prestige and no demand at all for his re- 
nomination from any section. On the contrary, 
the mere suggestion of having to make another 
campaign for Smith, with the opening up again 
of the religious issue which would be involved, 
offends and affrights the South and West to such 
an extent that they would stampede in any di- 
rection to avoid it. To a considerable extent this 
accounts for the degree with which these sections, 
almost without solicitation, have flopped into the 
Roosevelt lap. Even in the so-called Smith States of 
the East, where the organization leaders will follow 
his advice, there is neither expectation nor real de- 
sire for his renomination. So far as Smith is con- 
cerned, the door is closed. That is the simple truth 
and there seems no sense in not stating it. More- 
over, there is every reason to think that Smith 
knows this as well as any one else. 

There is at this writing a possibility that he may 
enter the Presidential primaries in certain New 
England States, as he is being urged to do, but that 
will be for the purpose of holding these delegations 
away from Roosevelt rather than as a bona-fide 
candidate himself. He is far too clear-headed for 
that, and so I think the idea that the breach is due 
to the Smith feeling that he should again be the 
party standard bearer can be dismissed. 

By some it has been held that the resentment of 
Smith dates from last March when the Roosevelt 
influence frustrated the Raskob effort to have the 
national committee adopt his wet proposal for the 
convention. Undoubtedly that endeared Mr. Roose- 
velt to Southern and Western drys, who felt he 
sympathized with their acute local problems and 
that the Raskob-Smith combination was bent on 
thrusting upon them a situation fraught with per- 
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sonal political peril. This may have accentuated 
Smith’s feeling and it was at this time that he 
curtly declined to answer the question of whether 
he favored Roosevelt’s candidacy, but it wasn’t the 
cause of the separation. The rift was discernible to 
the acute before that. The committee incident did 
inflame Mr. Raskob but that was a trivial matter. 
Mr. Raskob in politics is exactly what Mr. Smith 
makes ‘im. By himself, he is just a naive ama- 
teur with an inaccurate idea of the importance his 
money mortgage on the party gives him and an 
amazing awkwardness at the political game. He is 
a party liability, not an asset. Incidentally, he seems 
in a fair way to get most of his money back, which, 
even in this time of unemployment, is a good thing. 
Immediately after the convention, regardless of 
who the nominee may be, the obscurity from which 
he sprang in 1928 will completely envelop him 
again. 

To return to the rift, it is suggested that per- 
haps Roosevelt is not wet enough for Smith and he 
dislikes Roosevelt’s flirtation with the drys. That 
hardly holds water because Roosevelt is flatly and 
unequivocally on record for repeal, has been as wet 
as Smith in two campaigns, personally has the same 
views of Prohibition, has repeatedly expressed 
them. As for flirting with the drys, Smith is too in- 
telligent not to know that you have to have dry 
votes from dry States to get two-thirds or even a 
majority of the Democratic convention. He knows, 
as every one knows, that the wet States by them- 
selves cannot nominate. If he were friendly to 
Roosevelt he would regard it as merely sensible 
politics not to stress Prohibition inopportunely un- 
til his nomination is assured. If he had been friendly 
toward Franklin he would hardly object to that re- 
mark a year or so ago that Prohibition is a second- 
ary issue and economic questions of first impor- 
tance now. Nearly everybody thinks that anyhow. 

Then, it has been said that Smith did not care for 
Roosevelt’s sponsorship of the Seabury investiga- 
tion of the Tammany city government. Obviously 
that is weak. Smith is just as much revolted at 
graft as Roosevelt, probably would have done the 
same thing in favoring the investigation, but he 
would have done it with a great deal more vigor 
and force and effectiveness. It was not that, nor was 
it the Forestry Amendment, which last November 
Smith opposed and Roosevelt favored, nor is it the 
Roosevelt taxation policy or power policy. In the 
main these were Smith policies and the deviations 


are not in any way vital. Some time ago a story was 
current in Washington that last May, on his way 
back from French Lick, Roosevelt, stopping off in 
Ohio, talked with a friend of Smith’s and generally 
conveyed the idea that as Governor, Smith had got- 
ten a great deal more credit than he was entitled to, 
or words to that effect. This, it was said, was 
promptly relayed back to Smith and made Al mad. 
If it happened—of course it did, because Al is very 
proud—and justly so—of his Gubernatorial record. 
There is nothing he would more quickly resent 
than an aspersion upon it. But it did not happen—at 
least I completely disbelieve it. In the first place, it 
is merely a Washington story, and there is no place 
in the world where more unfounded stories are put 
into circulation than in Washington. There are peo- 
ple there who make a business—almost a profession 
—of manufacturing and purveying them. The 
amazing thing is the extraordinary number of peo- 
ple who believe them—or rather it is amazing until 
you look at the shape of their heads. In the second 
place, Mr. Roosevelt may not be the most intelli- 
gent man in the world, but certainly he is much too 
intelligent to make a comment like that at this 
time about Smith—or, anyway, if he had to make 
the comment, to pick out a man known to be close 
to Smith as an audience. The thing is just incredi- 
ble and can be dismissed. 


eee 


I have talked with a good many people close to 
both these men as to the reasons for the rift. Some 
of them contribute one thing, some another; not 
one can cite a concrete incident that seems adequate. 
My own conviction is that there has been no sin- 
gle big cause, but that what happened in this case 
is what happens in so many cases where men drift 
apart—it is due to an accumulation of little things, 
and inherent defects in temperament that prevent 
freedom of communication and build up a strained 
relation. Smith is a proud man slightly touched, as 
many proud men are, with vanity. So is Roosevelt. 
They are proud in different ways, vain about differ- 
ent things, but each proud—and each vain. It seems 
probable that Smith, as the titular party leader, re- 
sented the fact that Roosevelt has not deferred to 
him more both as to New York affairs and na- 
tional politics. On the other hand, Roosevelt prob- 
ably from the start had a desire to show that he 
was not, as Governor, under Smith’s tutelage either 
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as to state administration or party politics. Also, it 
is certain that, pretend as he has for months that 
nothing is farther from his thoughts than the 
Presidency, from the day of his re-election White 
House dreams have occupied the Roosevelt mind 
day and night. Every re-elected New York Gov- 
ernor is filled with these dreams. It is natural he 
should be. The New York Governorship is the 
great springing board for the Presidency. It is ab- 
surd for a New York Governor, twice elected, to 
pretend the year before the campaign that he gives 
no thought to national politics. Particularly it is ab- 
surd when his closest political friends scour the 
country for delegates and are conducting an active 
campaign for him, and his Presidential chances 
have been discussed in every newspaper in the 
country for two years. It is easy to conceive that a 
lack of frankness on this subject should have irri- 
tated Smith, that he may have felt he was entitled 
to be asked at the start for his support and ap- 
proval. It is also easy to conceive Roosevelt reluc- 
tant to make any such request. That Rooseveltian 
pose that “I am devoting all my time to the job to 
which I was elected and not thinking of the fu- 
ture” may have been all right for general consump- 
tion but any one can understand it wouldn’t go 
very well with Al. It may be Al felt he was being 
good-naturedly patronized—and that is not calcu- 
lated to promote friendship. 


eee 


Then there was the fact that Al’s personal friends 
were not Roosevelt’s close personal friends—not 
one of them. When Al was at Albany he had a 
small, unofficial cabinet—the really brilliant Mrs. 
Henry Moskowitz, the able Judge Proskauer and 
several others—with whom he advised and whose 
members had his complete confidence. Not one of 
these survived the first Roosevelt administration. 
Some, like Mrs. Moskowitz, pulled away volun- 
tarily, but others were dropped overboard. An en- 
tirely new group surrounds the Governor, for none 
of whom Smith cherishes affection. There is the 
further fact that important Democrats in the busi- 
ness world—not Raskob—close to Smith, do not 
want Roosevelt nominated, have been against him 
from the start, regard him as a weak man, prefer 
Young or Ritchie or Baker. Undoubtedly these 
men have had an effect upon Al. He is more or less 


a big-business man himself these days. His heart 
still beats for the common people but he talks the 
big-business language. 

Now, then, putting wholly aside the notion that 
something concrete happened to estrange these two 
men, sum all these things up and you have a total 
that easily accounts for their present strained rela- 
tions—particularly if you happen to know them 
personally and appreciate the ways in which they 
diverge as well as the points they have in common. 
At any rate, the estrangement is a fact recognized 
in every newspaper in the land and by every poli- 
tician. It has been journalistically asserted a hun- 
dred times that the Smith element of the party in 
the East is determined to prevent Roosevelt’s nomi- 
nation. Smith’s closest friends make no secret of 
their feeling and desire. Smith himself avoids any 
public word on the question, but is reliably re- 
ported in private conversation to refer to Roosevelt 
as “that feller.” It is impossible not to believe that 
his own sentiments are not reflected by those with 
whom he is in closest contact. Every one of them is 
anti-Roosevelt. So there you are. Personally, I have 
no faith at all in the permanency of either political 
enmities or friendships, and thus, unlikely as it 
now seems, am prepared to find in the convention 
these two outstanding party figures again clasped 
in each other’s arms. Things like that happen in 
politics. Look, for example, at Borah, the greatest 
clasper we have. Taft, Harding, Coolidge, Curtis— 
opposed to them all and to all for which they 
stood, yet one after another he clasped them to his 
rugged Idaho bosom. And who doubts that he will 
again clasp the unfortunate Hoover this fall? Al- 
ready, scattered here and there in the bewildering 
personal publicity which gushes from him in un- 
ceasing flow, are to be seen signs of his once more 
becoming moistly affectionate and regularly Re- 
publican. It may be that way with Al. We may dis- 
cover early this summer that he really has been fond 
of “this feller” all the time and dissembled his love 
solely for his own good. Al may turn out to be a 
clasper too. But I do not think so. On the contrary, 
it seems to be increasingly evident that he is going 
to ditch “this feller” if he can, that not to make the 
effort would be to let his friends down, and that he 
will not do that. Moreover, if he is sufficiently de- 
termined, what with one thing and another, the 
chances are he can do it, too. But that’s a story for 
another day. 
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Love’s a Grown-Up God 


A COMPLETE SHORT NOVEL 


By Arthur Tuckerman 


A romantic story in the modern world told from a sophisticated point of view. The fourth se- 
lection in the $5,000 Contest is not only a story of different kinds of love but of different races. 


“But the heavens that angel trod 
Where deep thoughts are a duty, 
Where Love’s A Grown-Up God—” 
—“ISRAFEL, EDGAR ALLAN POE, 


Part ONE 


from her Florentine palazzo to Oxford. They 

tell me that in those days I was a supercilious 
young cub, very slim and dark and elegant in my 
English clothes, a kind of pocket-edition of a man- 
about-town. I have no doubt that I was quite ob- 
jectionable. I had been going to day school in Flor- 
ence for a number of years and was, as my mother 
expressed it, getting just a bit soft. My mother was 
a worldly woman, and although her original pat- 
tern of American illusions had long since been torn 
to shreds by my irresponsible father, and by twenty 
years of exile from her native land, she still pos- 
sessed a furtive admiration for the Anglo-Saxon 
virtues—particularly when manifested in the male 
of the species. 

I have no idea how she raised the money for my 
Oxford career, but some Florentines asserted that 
she deliberately pawned the Jenesta pearls with a 
jeweller on the Ponte Vecchio. At any rate, I 
thought it wiser not to inquire into the matter— 
for fear that one of those illogical Anglo-Saxon 
scruples, which I seem unexpectedly to have in- 
herited, might put an end to my higher education. 
One thing was certain: my father, Count Rafael 
Jenesta, did not contribute a lira toward my final 
polishing. He was too busy, in a Roman club, 


[' the autumn of 1917 my mother shipped me 


gambling away the remains of my mother’s Cali- 
fornian inheritance. 

I remember well when she said good-by to me. 
She was sitting on the edge of her bed in a padded, 
plum-colored dressing gown. She had just had a 
henna rinse, and was looking tired about the eyes. 
She was living in a small room under the roof at 
the time, because the ceiling of her own colossal 
and gilded chamber had cracked, and because— 
with Oxford on the horizon—she couldn’t afford 
to have it repaired. She was a tremendously good 
woman, with a profound sense of duty concealed 
under an artificial exterior. Now, looking back on 
it all, I realize that I am indebted to her, and to her 
alone, for any decency of character which may pos- 
sibly reveal itself in this story of my youth, of my 
friendship with Paul Drury, and of that crisis which 
followed his strange marriage to Natia Palieff. 
Honor where honor is due. 

She gave me one piece of advice, before I left. “I 
don’t suspect you of being a saint,” she said. “Not 
with your father’s blood in you—” And here she 
smiled, faintly and sadly. “But don’t be a young 
fool. Steer clear of tobacconists’ daughters. I’ve 
heard that they are traditional in Oxford—almost 
part of taking your degree. Remember that it’s diffi- 
cult and dangerous to mix that kind of thing with 
your education. One does it more gracefully later 
on—if one has to do it.” 

What a sound, sensible, broad-minded mother 
she was! Her attitude was exactly suited to the 
tumultuous upheaval in which we were living. For 
Europe, since August, 1914, had been facing every 
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kind of reality—and even mothers had been forced 
to do so. I left Florence filled with the tenderest 
sentiments towards her. 


eee 


In those middle days of the war Oxford was a 
place of sad and tranquil beauty. With the bell 
voices of her spires muted by police orders, with 
proud Cornmarket and “The High” cringing in 
complete darkness, after five o'clock, from the eyes 
of possible enemy aircraft, I and the undergrad- 
uates of my time soon became aware that we had 
not known the real Oxford, and perhaps never 
would know it. We failed to recapture the voice of 
youth from that far-away era which had existed 
before August, 1914, and which now seemed to us, 
looking back upon it, to have been a period of lav- 
ish gaiety and incredible irresponsibility. It was 
hard indeed to believe that such times had been 
true. Our buildings and passages of gray lichened 
stone, our ivied cloisters, were but dormant shells 
deserted by hilarious spirits, and now inhabited by 
grave young men lost in the contemplation of their 
own highly enigmatic futures. 

In Christ Church, for instance, our own sacred 
Tom Quad no longer staged some barbaric frieze 
of undergraduates, rioting around a bonfire after 
a rugger match. We had to imagine such things. 
. . . Instead, Tom Quad framed a geometrical pat- 
tern of Royal Flying Corps cadets, manceuvring 
precisely in the rising vapor of an English dusk. In 
later life, I am sure, all this must have had an effect 
upon us. It must have gone far toward promoting 
that scepticism with which I eventually faced a 
shattered and bewildered Europe. And, conversely, 
by the long, silent hours of introspection it per- 
mitted, it must have gone far toward developing 
that amazing idealism which nearly wrecked Paul 
Drury’s life. 

Paul was eighteen—my own age—when I met 
him during that first term. He was thin, almost 
fragile-looking, with wavy, wheat-colored hair. He 
had sensitive, finely moulded features, and that in- 
tangible dreaminess in the eyes which one associates 
with creative people. A type novel enough to me, 
since all my friends at home had been worldly lit- 
tle devils who prided themselves upon their out- 
and-out materialism. There was, however, a miti- 
gating flicker of humor about Paul’s sensitive, keen 
features which encouraged me to turn to him for 
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companionship. And, God knows, I needed com- 
pany. I was lonely and sceptical of the English in 
those days—because I had not yet learned to un- 
derstand them. 

During that first dreary winter term we became 
good friends. There were very few of us at Christ 
Church, anyway—“The House,” as we called it— 
and Paul’s rooms on Peckwater Quad were fairly 
close to mine, so that we often dropped in to see 
each other. I found him a thoughtful fellow, with 
a prodding, speculative mind. And at eighteen there 
was a quiet dignity about him, a maturity, which 
few of my volatile Florentine friends possessed. He 
was gentle rather than assertive; but his gentleness 
—in the way he spoke to servants, for instance— 
only emphasized the subdued and steady force, the 
self-discipline underlying his whole nature. 

He was an orphan, the son of a high dignitary 
of the Church of England—the best kind of back- 
ground, in the English sense. Apart from the mat- 
ter of companionship, he interested me because he 
was a revelation of the Anglo-Saxon mentality. He 
had the almost mannerless good manners of the 
English, and my Italian friends during the holidays 
seemed almost florid in comparison. Another of his 
very English qualities was his opacity as to mo- 
tives. As a foreigner, used to rapid and lucid fash- 
ions of speech and thought, he appeared to think, 
act, and speak through a confused process of instinct. 
This inarticulateness puzzled me, and one day 
I tackled him about it. For I knew that the theses 
and compositions he turned in to his tutors were 
marvels of clarity and elegant prose. I'd once seen 
a beautiful thing he’d written, about Daphnis and 
Chloe. ... 

“Paul,” I asked him, just after the winter holi- 
days, “why the devil can’t you write a decent let- 
ter, or express yourself in speech? Your post-cards 
are like a kindergarten pupil’s.” 

He chuckled, and tried to explain. 

“One simply doesn’t barge into one’s friends’ 
lives with a lot of rhetoric. Leave that to the ped- 
ants and writer chaps.” 

“But you mean to write yourself some day,” I in- 
sisted. 

“Sure,” he said. “Sure.” He’d picked the word 
up from an American at Balliol, and liked it be- 
cause of its briskness. “But that’s Shop, don’t you 
see, Tony, Old Man? Can’t be professional in one’s 
private life, or people would take one for a blasted 
poseur. I suppose its different with you Latin chaps. 
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You express yourselves naturally, by nature. But 
it’s harder with us. What we feel, we don’t say. 
..» He flushed uncomfortably. 

“Then,” I exclaimed, “you don’t feel what you 
write—even when you're writing professionally. 
Shop, as you call it. Which means that whatever 
you accomplish will be bad art, because it will be 
insincere.” 

“Oh, rot,” he said, and walked over to the fire- 
place to tap the ashes from his pipe. I saw trium- 
phantly that I had at last goaded him from his habit- 
ual reticence toward the thing that mattered. He 
turned to me with a half-abashed expression. “I feel 
things. I feel them . . . only too damned deeply. 
You Latins always think that you have a monopoly 
on emotions. But, good God, I think there’s enough 
sublimity and enough degradation in the world to 
keep a writer busy for five hundred years without 
stopping! There’s God, and there’s Man, and there 
are creatures half-way between—like that blessed 
little colt suckling its mother on Iffley Road yes- 
terday. And there are creatures forgotten by God 
and by Man, like that poor, damned little consump- 
tive whore we saw kicked out of Buol’s Cafe the 
other night. Did you see the look in her eyes? ... 
Oh, those things will go into my books. But it will 
be a sort of closed door, don’t you see? Not like 
airing one’s puny groping to one’s friends. I loathe 
publicity and flattery. They corrode your soul when 
you're trying to accomplish something... . I'd 
even use a nom de plume, if I ever had the luck to 
publish.” 

After that brief glimpse under the veneer I felt 
that I knew and understood him better. And I re- 
called a saying of my mother’s: “The English take 
a lot of knowing. . . .” 


7 


During our second year the university roster be- 
came cruelly abbreviated. Those of us who re- 
mained were mostly Americans, a sprinkling of 
Continentals like myself, and a few Englishmen 
too young for military service or unfit for it. The 
rest had gone forth behind loud brass bands to 
Ypres, Gallipoli, Iracq, and the North Sea. It was 
only natural, I suppose, that this backdrop of Arma- 
geddon promoted a certain soberness in our col- 
lege careers. We couldn’t very well embark upon 
an evening’s inebriation in a private dining-room 
at the Mitre Hotel, when the very newspaper pos- 


ters shouted tragedy at us; when the very men 
we'd been talking to a month earlier were lying 
gaping under some Asiatic sun. Even for foreigners 
like myself, it wasn’t much fun to move in civilian 
clothes, mufti, amidst those khaki crowds and 
shouted newspaper extras. 

Paul, being more sensitive, less logical than my- 
self, allowed all this to prey on his mind. He was 
underweight, delicate, for the army; and, also, he'd 
revealed a remarkable aptitude for classic prose— 
so much so, in fact, that there was a conspiracy 
among his tutors to make him remain and take his 
degrees. “You'd be no use out there,” old Ogilvie, 
his history tutor, told him bluntly. “They'd wipe 
you out in a few days—with rheumatism, or 
diarrhoea, or something equally unheroic.... 
When it’s all over we'll need men like you—to 
preserve a bit of the old world that they're so 
rapidly destroying.” 

But Paul couldn’t see it in that light. One March 
evening he returned to Oxford, white as death, 
from a day’s trip to London. Some old hag had 
handed him a white feather in Piccadilly. He 
rushed in to see me, flinging his overcoat into a 
chair, and began pacing up and down the room. 

“Old Man, I can’t go on like this.” He passed his 
hand over his brow, pushing back his pale hair. 
His face was like a soul shining through a trans- 
lucent shell of skin. “I simply can’t. Just because 
all these bloody old fossils want me to stay and 
write pretty things for them. I’m going up to town 
to-morrow—to join the ranks.” 

“Join the ranks?” I repeated. “My dear ass. You 
could get a commission like a shot. Choose your 
own regiment. Every one knew your father-——” 

“That’s not my idea of it,” he interrupted. “If I 
go into this thing, I go with the crowd. I wouldn’t 
like to wangle a cushy job. That’s not in my line. 
There’s too much wangling going on, anyway.” 

I shrugged my shoulders. 

“Those damned ideals of yours. I know you 
pretty well by now. I suppose you don’t realize that 
you'd do far more good with a commission. You 
must be practical. If you go on facing life like this 
you'll be a child at sixty.” 

“T’d love to be a child at sixty,” he said softly. 
“How I detest this infernal modern scepticism 
about everything. Scepticism, cynicism, and bore- 
dom. All the allied evils. No beauty, no progress, 
ever came from a destructive outlook. I admit that 
I have ideals—even illusions, if you choose to call 
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them that. And I dont want to lose them.” 

“Then you'd better get a nursemaid,” I told him 
angrily. “And, certainly, you must keep away from 
the trenches. They won't supply you with any heav- 
enly pictures.” 

“But, don’t you see?” he cried, rumpling his hair, 
striding up and down the room. “Don’t you see 
that ideals and illusions fortify a man? Otherwise 
he is just of the earth, in his most primitive state. 
Ideals don’t weaken humanity. That’s a lot of 
Nietzchean filth! You Latins, for instance. You’re 
so blastedly proud of your logic. Yet Rome wasn’t 
built by logic. It was built by courage, and vision, 
and by—by taking a chance....I know that 
you're contemptuous of my own muddled sort of 
philosophy. Yet, somehow, I know that I’m right. 
To do what one feels is the decent thing 
Fairplay sort of idea, and damnation to the logic.” 

“It’s all very absurd,” I sighed. “Yet thanks to 
my American mother I can understand parts of it. 
But I’m afraid for you, Paul, when you put on that 
khaki and go forth to Boulogne, or wherever they 
send you, looking like Saint George in search of 
his dragon. That is the certain road to misery. If 
you saw what a stinking mess war really is, you’d 
at least have the sense to provide yourself with a 
decent job in it. Even men going to the scaffold 
have been known to eat a large breakfast.” 

“Thanks,” he said wryly. And then, after a pause: 
“How about you, Old Man? Going to drift along 
here—now that Italy’s thoroughly in it?” 

“Oh, I'll do the right thing,” I assured him. “I 
won’t disgrace my family or my friends. I'll run 
down to Milan and look up my rich Uncle Enrico. 
And I'll choose the pick of his Red Cross fleet of 
ambulances—an Isotta if I can get one. And I'll 
probably spend the rest of the war taking venereal 
cases from the Stazione Centrale to the General 
Hospital.” 

A silence fell between us men. I think we were 
both distressed at the revelation of a sharp and sud- 
den divergence in our fundamental philosophies. 
We had suspected it, of course, all along; but it was 
the first time we had laid our cards on the table. 
And at that age abstracts meant a great deal to us. 
If we had been older we'd have known that friend- 
ships didn’t totter because of theoretical differences. 

The next morning he took the 10.55 to London, 
and enlisted. 

He joined the Royal Flying Corps. He didn’t 
want a commission immediately, but some brass- 
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hat, with an unusual degree of perception for a 
brass-hat, found him in overalls repairing magnetos 
at Upavon, and whisked him out of the ranks. | 
lounged on for another term at Oxford and, to my 
own surprise, passed my preliminary exams in 
Modern History. Then I decided to call it a day. I 
said good-by to old Ogilvie, and all the rest, and 
trained down to Milan. 

I made a valiant attempt to join the infantry—I 
suppose it was some windy hangover from Paul's 
idealism which made me do it—but they turned 
me down; because of some alleged peculiarity in 
my feet which I had not suspected, and have never 
since been able to discover. After that I went to my 
rich Uncle Enrico, and became a Red Cross driver, 
exactly as I had predicted. They sent me to Ancona 
where, during a winter inundated by rain and 
cognac, I managed to break an arm trying to crank 
a Locomobile truck. Then I was shifted to light 
duty at Spezia, which consisted in carrying elated 
sailors from the molo to whatever dubious forms 
of gaiety the town could offer. It was an inglorious 
military career, confirming my suspicions that most 
of us were not destined to become heroes, whether 
or not we desired such status. Oxford receded into 
the past, a decorous and gentlemanly dream of life 
without serious issues or serious passions. I heard 
nothing from Paul. 


eee 


On an April evening in 1919 I found Paul Drury. 

I had been sent up to Munich by an Italian news- 
paper, to investigate the political turmoil in Ba- 
varia. The newspaper was my mother’s idea. In that 
year of vitality and virility and chaos which fol- 
lowed the termination of the war in Italy, she saw 
that it was not only fashionable but imperative for 
young men of the leading families to exchange 
their dinner coats for shirt sleeves. She was quick 
at sizing up the public tempo. So she hurried to 
Milan, interviewed a friend, the publisher of an 
important newspaper, and insisted that I be placed 
on his staff. I was an Oxford man; I could write; 
I spoke four languages fluently. . . . She succeeded 
in her efforts. Actually, I enjoyed my new career— 
but not quite as much, I think, as she did. She got 
a great deal of fun out of it, to use her own words. 
In the palazzo she would raise her hands in aristo- 
cratic horror, saying over her teacup: “My dear, 
we must al] put our shoulder to the wheel, for the 
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good of the country. If you could see how hard my 
poor Tony is working .. .” 

I was asking for my mail from the reception 
clerk at the Bayerischerhof when Paul came up 
alongside me. At first, although I heard him de- 
manding a room, refusing to believe that the hotel 
was full, I didn’t recognize him. Then he turned 
away from the desk with a little movement of 
despair—and we met, face to face. His appearance 
appalled me. He had a strange, waxen pallor, and 
his cheap suit of shoddy Bavarian cloth hung from 
his body like clothes upon a hanger. His eyes 
seemed to have grown enormous, and there was a 
great shining light in them. 

“I'm free!” were the first words he said. He 
gripped my hand and held onto it, staring at me 
as if I were a vision—something out of another 
world, which he couldn’t quite grasp. “I’m free,” 
he said. “Out of prison to-day!” 

And he told me his story. 

I still like to think of that moment in Paul’s life 
when the Ober-Leutnant at Schloss Radnitz handed 
him his papers and clicked his heels. Free! After 
eighteen months of high walls and cobbled court- 
yards, since the day he’d lost a rudder behind the 
German lines near Lille. Free, on an April morn- 
ing! The sky was a gentle pale wash of blue and, 
Paul said, all the little hills around Radnitz were in 
a white foam of cherry blossoms. The gabled roofs 
of the old Bavarian houses were etched sharp and 
clear, a pattern of faded pink angles against that 
kind young sky. An ecstatic and religious exaltation 
pervaded him as he stepped out into the sunshine. 
He had been spared. That was the one thought that 
gripped his soul. Spared by a merciful providence, 
when men all around him had died, gone blind, 
lost their reason. For Radnitz—God knew—had its 
own fair share of insanity, disease, and suicide— 
like any other prison. 

Sitting there, talking with him in that smoke- 
laden hotel lounge over our whiskies-and-sodas, it 
dawned upon me that his faith had developed into 
a quietly beautiful thing, a symphonic accompani- 
ment to his whole life. But I was afraid for him. 
Literally afraid. He was entirely concerned with 
abstract matters, ideas. The bloody mess we'd all 
waded through had simply turned his eyes toward 
the clouds. He was like a man stumbling through 
the world in a dream. 

“What about the future?” I asked him. 

He said slowly: “I intend to write, Old Man.” 


His face lighted up with a brilliant smile. “All my 
faith has been proved,” he said, gripping my arm. 
“Now it’s up to me, as the Americans say. All those 
chaps dead, bleeding, or mad, and here I am—scott 
free. It doesn’t seem fair somehow. ...I did a 
fearful lot of thinking at Radnitz, and I decided 
on what I could do best—” Here he paused and 
flushed a little. “—I’d try to recapture, with a kind 
of measured, thoughtful prose, that innocent old 
world which all those chaps died for, hoping to 
preserve. Do you see what I’m driving at? A sort 
of tribute which would survive. . . . So that the 
new lot would understand us, and perhaps forgive 
us for the mess we got them into. .. .” 

He looked at me doubtfully, as if afraid of my 
verdict. But, naturally, I wasn’t going to plunge in 
and shatter an idea so tenuous yet so spiritually 
beautiful. I, too, had matured. And I had learned 
to control my confounded scepticism, at least out- 
wardly. But I saw that his exile had sheltered him, 
so far, from all the harshness and the doubts and 
the bitterness which now filled the universe. And 
the world, sitting on its haunches and licking its 
wounds, would have little patience with his noble 
probings into a dead past. So I kept my mouth 
closed, except to ask: “Where would you do this 
work ?” 

“In England. I’m in key there. I was born for 
quiet, gray places. I'd like one of those little stone 
houses in the Cotswolds, bordering a sheep 
meadow.” 

This brought us back to Oxford. 

“So far off,” he mused. “Such a vague, childish 
little world. So unsuspecting. . . . But it produced 
some splendid men. Remember old Ogilivie, my 
history tutor? At fifty-three, mind you, he joined 
up as a ground officer in the R.F.C._—because the 
last of his brood had left Oxford. As a matter of 
fact, I’m on my way now to look him up in Swit- 
zerland. A subaltern called Fuller, who came into 
Radnitz last August, told me that the Germans had 
captured him, flying as an observer. Now he’s con- 
valescing at a place in the hills near Montreux; 
and I’m going to find him, because he’s a link with 
the past.” 

I asked him when he was leaving Munich. 

“Day after to-morrow,” he said. “Funny thing. 
After I'd found him I meant to look you up in 
Italy. I hadn’t your address, but I remembered that 
you lived in Florence.” 

There was something essentially touching, [ 
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thought, in that determined pilgrimage to round 
up his tiny circle of friends, the survivors of a world 
he had loved. And while thinking of his lonely 
journey toward the Swiss mountains, I found my- 
self saying: “Ill go with you, if you like, and help 
you find Ogilvie. I have a few days to spare before 
I’m due back in Milan.” 

An obscure loyalty, I suppose, prompted me. I 
wasn’t enthusiastic about that journey. It sounded 
far from amusing. And as soon as I'd made my 
promise I was quite pleased at the revelation of a 
new and unselfish aspect of my nature. Paul was 
delighted. “Decent of you,” he said. “Damn decent 
of you. One can always count on friends.” 


eee 


After a while he remarked: “I'd better be doing 
something about getting a room somewhere. This 
place is full. There isn’t space for an extra cot in 
your billet by any chance?” 

And so the awkward question arose. 

“T can’t ask you to share my room,” I told him. 
“It’s already being shared.” 

“Ah,” he said. “Some other chap. An Italian?” 

“No, Paul. A lady .. .” 

I knew that he would have to meet Carlotta 
sooner or later. She was out at the moment, buying 
face powder, soap, and things of that kind, after 
our long, fatiguing journey from Milan. 

“You'll have the pleasure of meeting a very 
charming woman in a few minutes,” I told him. 
“Her name is Carlotta Riva. She was married to 
an Italian, but her parents were Austrian.” 

He nodded slowly. I remembered the purity of 
his attitude toward women in Oxford, and I said 
gently: “Two lonely souls, I think, have a right to 
pool their loneliness and disappointments in all this 
chaos, provided that they are not hurting any- 


“My dear man,” he protested. “My dear man—” 
He was horribly embarrassed. “I’ve seen the world. 
I’m not a child. If you’re happy . . .” 

Carlotta came through the revolving door just 
then, looking particularly sweet in her gray furs 
and an exquisite little tilted fur toque. The eve- 
ning had turned chilly and her plump cheeks were 
like ripe red pippins. The inevitable bang of curly 
blond hair framed her blue eyes, and she had—as 
usual—her serene smile, a smile which had braved 
far more troubles and miseries than were allotted 


to the average mortal. That little blond bang over 
her eyes gave her a permanent air of impudence, 
and I often used to tell her that she was like some 
small, brisk terrier. 

She at once guessed who Paul was, and beamed 
upon him. She said, in her delightful Austrian ac- 
cent which pronounced each syllable carefully and 
had a slightly throaty inflection: “I am very pleased 
to see you here, because Tony has so often spoken 
of you. It is a fine thing for a man to have a true 
friend.” 

I told her of my intended trip to Switzerland 
with him. Later, I said, I would join her in Milan. 
She understood perfectly, as she always did. One 
never had to elaborate with her, as one is compelled 
to do with some women. “Of course,” she said. 
“You mustn’t worry about me, Tony. You must 
always feel free.” 

When she had gone up to our room I could see 
that Paul was puzzled. Probably he was wondering 
why I hadn’t married her. That eternal Anglo- 
Saxon habit of confusing love and matrimony. 
And so I told him briefly of her married life with 
Cesar Riva, that wild scapegoat I had known in 
Florence; of his brutality towards her; and of the 
brutality of his stupid, narrow-minded family to- 
ward her when Italy went into the war, because she 
was an Austrian—as if she, poor child, was the 
cause of their ultimate suffering. I told him of her 
divorce, and of her poverty when I found her, just 
after the armistice, exercising her moderate talents 
as a singer in a Genoa cabaret. I tried to picture to 
him the obvious dignity and breeding with which 
she carried on her tawdry profession, and the physi- 
cal integrity she had managed to maintain. For I 
believed Carlotta, and believed in her. She had a 
man’s candor. 

“She joined her life with mine,” I concluded, “be- 
cause of a fine, strong blend of affection and friend- 
ship, and because she was utterly lonely. She was 
an orphan, childless, and accountable to no one. 
She was escaping from poverty, isolation, and a 
lack of love. As for myself, there’s no question of 
marriage for years to come. I haven’t a lira to my 
name, except my insignificant earnings in journal- 
ism.” 

He listened patiently. And when I had finished 
he said very simply: “I understand. She is a lovely 
woman, and I think you are very lucky, Old Man. 
You’ve missed a lot of rottenness by finding her. 

Continued on page 173 
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sculpture at low tide. I know what path I 

should like to see my country take, but I 
can hardly expect her to take it. No prophecy is 
quite devoid of wish fulfilment, but let us try as 
honestly as may be to trace the curve of America’s 
immediate economic future as it springs from the 
curve of her economic past. Thus we leap into 
space from firm ground. If I read the past aright, 
the course in the years before us veers to the left, 
in the direction of an increasing social control of 
industry. The extent of wish fulfilment in this con- 
clusion I must perforce leave to your appraisal. 


[J stores is good fun, and so is sand 


The American frontier, according to James Trus- 
low Adams, ceased to exist about 1890. In that year 
the Bureau of the Census reported: “The unsettled 
area has been so broken by isolated bodies of settle- 
ment that there can hardly be said to be a frontier 
line.” The mental habits engendered by the frontier 
have continued to this day, however, exhibiting a 
cultural lag of more than four decades. Mr. Adams 
describes some of these habits and I have added a 
few more. They include: 


An unlimited optimism as to the economic future. “The 
United States cannot be sold short.” We still feel sure of an 
infinite frontier of land, minerals, forests, potential popula- 
tion. 

The gospel of hard work and getting things done in a 
hurry. The compulsion of speed. 

Engineering ingenuity and mechanical ability. 

The worship of financial success. A toleration for the 
means provided the end of money-getting is achieved. The 
cloaking of business with moral sanctions (vide Bruce Bar- 
ton), and the seating of the business man at the pinnacle of 
the Republic. 

The gospel of getting by, and of getting away with it. 


A gross callousness toward the waste of land and natural 
resources, and toward the zsthetics of land use. Stream pol- 
lution, litter, road-side slums. 

A sturdy repugnance to all “foreign entanglements.” 
There was more than enough work to be done at home. 

The cheerful, nay, determined shoving of government 
into the hands of third-rate, easily manipulated men. It was 
assumed in a general way that a country of such unlimited 
resources did not need a government. 

And, finally, a certain cowardice in facing economic reali- 
ties. The pioneer was essentially a man so overborne with 
troubles at home that he preferred to take an axe and a cov- 
ered wagon rather than remain and make a fight on the 
home front. This is particularly true of the great immigrant 
population. It chose escape as the easiest way out. The 
American frontier was the safety valve of popular economic 
unrest not only for the Eastern states but for Europe as 
well. 


Meanwhile economic facts have been moving re- 
lentlessly onward in a direction increasingly at vari- 
ance with this typical American outlook and ide- 
ology. The most explosive fact of all is that the 
frontier ended forty years ago, leaving us without 
a safety valve for more than a generation. As 
Charles A. Beard says: “We are living on the husks 
of the nineteenth century.” Almost as shattering is 
the fact that the curve of population is rapidly 
heading into a plateau, and Dublin tells us that 
along about 1960 we shall probably come to a dead 
level of one hundred and sixty millions or there- 
abouts. What with birth control and the restriction 
of immigration, the ever-expanding domestic mar- 
ket is doomed—certainly on the old gorgeous, auto- 
matic basis. 

In the third place, the machine has bored so 
deeply into our economic structure that to-day a 
man can hardly do the simplest act—turn a faucet, 
go for a ride, smoke a cigarette, give a present to 
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his sweetheart, listen to a song—without sending 
out economic waves which reverberate around the 
seven seas. We are at last locked into a structure so 
complicated, interrelated, far-flung and tenuous, 
that untold millions of delicate cogwheels must 
join if Sam Smith is to eat to-night or Mary 
Robinson to have a new dress upon her back to- 
morrow. While Americans still view foreign en- 
tanglements with a malevolent eye, and while, 
theoretically, we could be a nation largely self-con- 
tained, the cold facts are that we have loaned some 
twenty billions abroad in recent years, and come 
increasingly to depend on exports to keep our 
wheels turning and our wheat waving. Without a 
number of key products not procurable at home— 
such as rubber, nitrates, coffee, sugar—we should 
promptly be most seriously embarrassed. We could 
be far more self-sufficient than we are, but the point 
is that we have never taken the effort, beyond flag 
flapping and speech making, and are now, whether 
we like it or not, clamped into a world economy. 

The collapse of the frontier was a serious busi- 
ness, but its effects were slow in making themselves 
felt so long as population increased rapidly, mar- 
kets were maintained, business opportunities con- 
tinued abundant, and mechanization was not too 
cataclysmically complicated. These mitigating fac- 
tors were in evidence until well into the nineteen- 
twenties, aided by a wide-open immigration policy, 
by the fillip to business given by the war, and by 
the phenomenal passion of Americans to own and 
operate a motor car. 


eee 


But at last the day of reckoning has come. Added 
to the usual downswing of the business cycle—a 
phenomenon we have known since the depression 
of 1819—we find ourselves with no frontier to 
which to escape. (Nor can we even eat on our high- 
ly specialized, one-crop farms.) The war fillip has 
faded out, indeed reversed itself, as the sad realiza- 
tion dawns that we have loaned the money to for- 
eigners with which foreigners have paid for our 
industrial activity during the past decade. Now the 
loans are marked frozen, and our mile-high tariff 
iceberg has helped to freeze them. Our population 
growth is sluggish and promises to be more so, 
which brings real-estate values to a full stop if not 
to a back somersault. The whole theory of such 
values throughout the history of America has been 
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to tie them to a mounting population curve. The 
future has already been capitalized and that future, 
according to Mr. Dublin, will probably not mate- 
rialize. 

We have oversold ourselves on gadgets pumped 
by the instalment plan, enormously extending an 
industrial plant for the production of luxuries and 
semi-luxuries which, in a crisis, people do not need 
to buy and frequently, in the teeth of the advertis- 
er’s psychologist, will not buy. A recent commenta- 
tor has estimated that the margin of “consumer 
capriciousness” in the present domestic market is at 
least twenty-five per cent. No former depression has 
known such a margin, and the current slump is 
rendered the more severe by virtue of a huge new 
element of overproduction in the sense of excess- 
plant capacity in the luxury trades. Where, for in- 
stance, are the Tom Thumb golf courses of yester- 
year? 

We have oversold ourselves on securities, an omi- 
nous percentage of the offerings of the past decade 
coming under the head of beautifully engraved cats 
and dogs and foxes. Loans—tremendous loans— 
have been duly advanced on this menagerie. The 
whole credit structure has become involved, and 
sways dizzily, wracked with an alarming internal 
pain. 

Lastly—the technological process having marched 
to the tune of rugged individualism, no man seek- 
ing to guide it or even to understand it—we find 
that the railroads have become technologically an- 
tiquated without our knowing it, and can never 
take their proud place again; and that the motor 
car, which gave us such a mighty impetus in the 
twenties, is destined for a replacement rather than 
a new market, never again to furnish a spear-head 
for prosperity. A day’s study would have been suf- 
ficient to provide any intelligent person with the 
railroad curve. He need only have cast up the ton- 
nage being torn away by the motor truck, the 
high-power transmission line, the oil-pipe line, the 
natural-gas long-distance line, the hydro and central- 
power station. The handwriting has been on the 
wall for a dozen years, but it is a script which 
neither Wall Street nor American ideology can 
read. In 1925 I foretold the end of the motor-car 
new market (I placed it a little too soon, not count- 
ing on the dying gasp of the two-cars-per-family 
campaign), but I was obviously a crabbed knocker, 
untrustworthy and un-American. 

How, gentlemen, do you propose to circumvent 
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this bill of particulars? Even if I have erred in one 
or two of them, enough remain to bring us to a 
halt. And to a full stop we have indeed come. The 
business and political captains have tried holding 
the right thought for two and a half years and the 
results of their efforts may be found deftly docu- 
mented in Oh, Yeah? 

Ruin, disaster, the end of the world? Not at all. 
At least not necessarily. We have come to the end 
of the classic American formula, nourished on the 
frontier, the population curve, the luck of our natu- 
ral resources, of a profitable world war (for us), 
of a four-wheeled gadget carrying immense psy- 
chological appeal. Our basic physical plant was 
never in better shape, our fields never more fertile. 
Our natural resources are growing a bit ragged, but 
vast quantities remain; our population is still rea- 
sonably healthy, ingenious, and adaptable. All that 
has happened—to be sure it is enough—is that the 
credit structure has jammed, the guiding formula 
has collapsed, and we are face to face with reorgan- 
izing the nation on the basis of economic stability 
rather than zooming speculation. For all I know, 
the Florida boom and the Big Bull Market were 
the last two great joy rides of an epoch which has 
ended. 

For the first time in our national history since the 
opening of the West, we have to deal with a rough- 
ly static rather than an ever-expanding structure, 
and, most painful of all, to discard frontier habits, 
ideologies and slogans, and begin to think. There 
is no prairie, no mountain, no forest, to which we 
can escape; there are no bounding real-estate values 
to cushion our industrial mistakes; we have at last 
to face real things in a real world, stand our ground 
and fight. Our luck has run out. Thinking is good 
once in a while for men and for nations. We might 
even get used to it, alien as the process is, and en- 
joy thinking our way out. We might, for all I 
know, become enormously stimulated and thrilled 
—like the Russians—in liquidating a bankrupt eco- 
nomic epoch and building a new and better one. 
All the raw materials are ready to hand. We have 
to deal with a slower tempo of economic expansion; 
with a closed frontier and a closed safety-valve; 
with a world in which rugged individualism is— 
and has been for forty years—an anachronism; with 
the possibility of another orgy of speculation—such 
as the Big Bull Market—completely outside the 
picture; with the stark necessity of national and 
regional economic planning. 


I do not happen to belong to the “plan or perish” 
school—except in a very general way. We shall 
probably have to do some radical emergency plan- 
ning immediately to get us through the depression, 
but a long-swing programme inaugurated in the 
next few months is not, in my opinion, the alterna- 
tive to a general smash. We can probably muddle 
on for a few more years with temporary shots of 
adrenalin and temporary crutches. Planning is not 
a patent medicine which we must swallow or die, 
it is the inevitable answer to a chain of economic 
circumstances. The proponents of planning are un- 
der no compulsion to work out a complete blue- 
print, and, waving it at a recalcitrant business com- 
munity, cry: Take this or expire! The logic of the 
circumstances which I have sought to recite above 
will force the business community, the government, 
the trade union, the public generally, to accept a 
new weapon for a new battle-front. Planning will 
probably make equal, if not greater, progress if its 
convinced advocates do no more than ask indus- 
trialist, banker, politician, merchant: Here are the 
conditions, what are you going to do? What are 
you going to do? What are you going to do? Con- 
scious economic control rather than irresponsible 
drift is the only answer to these conditions. Sooner 
or later the fact will register in every intelligent 
brain. We are not necessarily doomed if we allow 
the registration process a reasonable time limit. So- 
cial habits have ever changed slowly. 


dee 


If we do not plan constructively we shall not nec- 
essarily perish—just yet, as Veblen used to say. But 
we must certainly plan, and that soon, if American 
civilization is to go forward. The goals are already 
outlined with some clarity. They include: 


The creation of national minimum living standards, be- 
low which no family, able and willing to work, shall be 
permitted to fall. The liquidation of economic insecurity on 
the basis of plain food, shelter, clothing, and education. 

The conservation of natural resources. 

The use of land for human living rather than for profita- 
ble speculation, entailing the end of Megalopolis with its 
compulsion of speed, noise, dirt, ugliness, and overcrowd- 
ing. A wide extension of those areas devoted to natural 
beauty, sunshine, and first-hand recreation. Though the 
frontier has gone, we have plenty of land. 

The education of the consumer to buy goods rather than 
jumping jacks, gadgets, and junk. 
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To achieve these goals, we shall probably have to 
experiment with such technics and methods as: 


A managed currency. The end of King Gold. 

The strict supervision of new investment in order that it 
may be at once genuinely productive and reasonably safe. 
In return for safety, the rate must be modest. 

A drastic revision in the distribution of the national in- 
come to maintain an adequate volume of mass purchasing 
power. Income and inheritance taxes are the most obvious 
agents in this connection. 

An enormous increase in the endowment for medical, 
agricultural, and industrial research. 

A drastic decline in high-pressure salesmanship. 

The declaration that all basic and essential industries are 
affected with a public interest, subject to public regulariza- 
tion, stabilization, and control. This implies the Interstate 
Commerce Commission technique extended to power, coal, 
oil, lumber, wheat, cotton, textiles, steel, copper, chemicals, 
and other groups. 

National and regional planning boards to co-ordinate 
these activities, and above all to prevent the crystallization 
of industrial progress. 


Who is to grasp these goals and work out these 
technics? We hear to-day a great hue and cry 
over the lack of leadership. Our business men and 
statesmen have failed us in this crisis. As for our 
scientists and professional men, nobody has ever 
expected anything from them. Their only function 
in the American saga has been to grease the wheels. 
Well, what does one expect, a psychological mira- 
cle? Nature does not act that way; she is not in the 
habit of producing stars from a vacuum. We have 
no leadership, because, forsooth, after the opening 
of the West, we never needed any. We were a self- 
generating perpetual-motion machine. There was 
no function for overhead economic leadership; no 
school in which such leaders could be trained. For 
about fifteen months in 1917 and 1918 we started a 


school, and called it the War Industries Board. But 
the emergency over, that academy was promptly 
sunk in a sea of normalcy. (Oddly enough, if we 
are to survive 1932 without a major lesion, it will 
probably be some of these old pupils who will pull 
us through.) 

New conditions will create leaders. The times 
will call forth the man. Where the leaders are I do 
not know—though I could, if pressed, perhaps re- 
move a bushel or two. Nobody knows. But they 
will come. You, my friend, may be hiding a mar- 
shal’s baton under your coat at this moment. And 
the path along which they shall lead us can bear 
only to the left. No more excursions into the petri- 
fied forests of rugged individualism. No more at- 
tempts—save perhaps by job-hunting executive sec- 
retaries—to keep government and business single 
and celibate. No more jogging placidly in the mid- 
dle of the road. No more mass movements to the 
good old days when the easiest thing to do with an 
over-mortgaged house was to leave it to the mort- 
gage-holder and take the sunset trail. 

Right trails, centre trails, are also posted No 
Thoroughfare. The left road is the only road, and 
willy-nilly we must take it. Why? Because we can- 
not ride out this depression without taking it. We 
cannot cope with the complexities of a machine 
civilization, we cannot conserve our irreplaceable 
natural resources, we cannot build up popular pur- 
chasing power to buy back the commodities we 
can so readily make, we cannot get rid of unem- 
ployment and overproduction, we cannot keep our 
banks from freezing periodically, we cannot meet 
the challenge of Russia, which hour by hour climbs 
up the eastern sky, we cannot hold a people, some 
day overborne with misery and disillusion, from 
turning to the barricades—unless we take it. 


Next month—Norman Thomas's belief about new paths for America, “Wanted 

—A New—and Honest—Political Deal.” Frank Kent looks at the present politi- 

cal line-up. Will Rose reports what the small-town man thinks of the current 

chaos in “The Small Town Carries On.” Roy Harris continues the revaluation 

of the creative arts in America, adding music to literature, discussed in the 

following pages by V. F. Calverton, and painting, about which Thomas Craven 
wrote last month. 





The 


Liberation of American Literature 
By V. F. Calverton 


The colonial complex has pervaded American culture. As Thomas Craven showed 
concerning art in “American Painters: The Snob Spirit” (February Scripner’s) so 
Mr. Calverton points out that American literature is only now shaking itself free 
from the cultural dominance of another country and is ready to go somewhere. 


the leading world power, that we have come to 

realize the extent to which our culture has 
been overwhelmed by British tradition. As a 
mother nation, superimposing its language upon 
its colonial possessions, England has exercised a 
profound and almost ineradicable influence upon 
four cultures: the American, the Australian, the 
Canadian, and the South African. No other mod- 
ern nation has so completely dominated the cul- 
tures of its colonies. Obvious as this domination has 
been upon the spirit of these cultures as a whole, it 
is in the field of the arts, especially in that of litera- 
ture, that its impact has been most conspicuous. 
Only the marked decline of this domination in re- 
cent decades, particularly since the World War, 
emphasized chiefly by the American escape from it, 
has made us fully cognizant to-day of the disastrous 
part which it has played in the past. 

American literature began as a colonial litera- 
ture, and it was as a result of its colonial heritage 
that it took on its early forms and convictions. 
Like every colonial literature, American literature 
inevitably suffered from all the handicaps of such a 
heritage: intellectual inferiority, artistic imitative- 
ness, and cultural retardation. In its attempt to ex- 
press itself it was devoted more to its maternal back- 
ground than to its immediate environment. 

As is the case with all colonies, the colonial en- 
vironment becomes first a place upon which old 
traditions are fastened and not a setting in which 
new traditions are conceived. It is only as the col- 
ony grows away from its maternal matrix that a 
new tradition can arise. By that time, however, the 
old tradition in language, as well as in spirit, has 
rooted itself so deeply into the colonial culture that 


if is only to-day, with the decay of England as 


even that which aspires to be new is inevitably bur- 
dened with much that is old. Every colonial litera- 
ture, we can say, therefore, goes through several 
stages of development: first, the stage of deter- 
mined adaptation, in which the colonials attempt 
to adapt their original culture to the new environ- 
ment, stressing continuity between the old and the 
new; secondly, the stage in which the colonials be- 
gin to become conscious of themselves,—national- 
minded, as it were,—and in which the new condi- 
tions have already begun to modify the old tradi- 
tions to such an extent that differences become 
more important than resemblances; at this point 
the struggle for freedom from the mother culture 
becomes apparent, and revolt in favor of a national 
culture becomes active and aggressive, and the 
third stage is begun; in the fourth and final stage 
the colonial literature, if the colony grows of itself 
and the environment provides it with sufficient 
strength definitely to sever its umbilical connec- 
tions with the mother country, manages to create a 
national literature of its own. In a fundamental 
sense, however, it must be remembered that no co- 
lonial literature ever succeeds in completely sepa- 
rating itself from its maternal origins. Its linguistic 
kinship alone links it in a most intimate way with 
the mother culture. For that reason one can see in 
American literature even to-day evidences of the 
fact that in certain respects it is still a colonial 
literature, although in the main, in recent years, it 
has undoubtedly begun to develop an American 
tradition. 

Canadian, South African, and Australian litera- 
tures have all gone through certain of these stages, 
determined by the different economic and political 
factors involved. Canada has now reached the third 
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stage, in which the literary prospectus of its writers 
is thoroughly Canadian; and their inspiration and 
ideals too are Canadian. But, even with these evi- 
dences, Canadian literature has not escaped the in- 
fluence of the colonial complex any more than Aus- 
tralian literature—or than American literature had 
prior to the twentieth century. It is only in the 
fourth stage, which Canadian, South African, and 
Australian literatures have not yet reached, that the 
effects of the colonial complex can be considerably 
diminished if not altogether eliminated. 

American literature alone of all these colonial 
literatures has entered the fourth stage of this proc- 
ess, the stage of emergence and escape from the 
colonial complex itself. The changes and conflicts 
occasioned by various stages in this process all find 
their reflection in American literature in the seven- 
teenth, eighteenth, and nineteenth centuries. Our 
writers have been either openly imitative of their 
English contemporaries and predecessors, and ob- 
sequious of their approval, or they have been in 
definite revolt against them in an attempt to escape 
their dominance. This very struggle toward imita- 
tion, on the one hand, and toward revolt against 
imitation on the other, has exercised a most un- 
happy influence upon our literary life. It has throt- 
tled our creative energies, warped their expression, 
and, by setting them at cross purposes to each 
other, divided their strength and confused their 
aim. Like a youth who is ever seeking to emulate 
his father’s attainments, but who is without his 
father’s original advantages of age and strength, 
American literature failed to be itself, not because 
of its youth, as many have said, but because it tried 
to be old before it was young. 

It was not until after the Revolutionary War that 
our authors became aware of the need to be Amer- 
ican. The war itself, effecting the political separa- 
tion of the colony from the mother country, cre- 
ated this need as part of the rising national con- 
sciousness. The need for political and economic 
separation, however, did not necessitate the need 
for cultural separation, for the American Revolu- 
tion was not a cultural revolution at all. The same 
traditions which prevailed before the Revolution 
persisted after it, with the exception that protest 
against their English origins grew more manifest. 
In time this protest became vociferous. Neverthe- 
less, its whole expression was futile. The conditions 
of American life, the status of the American na- 
tion, were in conspiracy against its success. Politi- 


cal emancipation alone is not sufficient to establish 
cultural independence, for culture has its roots in 
economic ways of life that are deeper than politics. 
That England continued to dominate American 
culture long after its political hegemony had been 
overthrown is not surprising, therefore, when we 
realize that, however strenuously a colony may 
struggle to free itself of its maternal influence, its 
earlier attitude of inferiority is bound to linger un- 
til it is the economic equal of the mother country. 


eye 


Despite the fact that America had won its politi- 
cal independence in the eighteenth century, the 
fight for cultural independence continued with 
even greater intensity in the nineteenth. Poe 
stressed “the need of that nationality which de- 
fends our own literature, sustains our own men of 
letters, upholds our own dignity, and depends upon 
our own resources,” for, as he added, “in letters as 
in government we require a Declaration of Inde- 
pendence.” Nathaniel Willis, who was the witty 
fop of the forties, and the critic who later was to 
become Poe’s unflinching advocate in the contro- 
versy with Griswold after Poe’s death, was a still 
more vehement Americanophile. Even before the 
Civil War this fervor for literary independence was 
active in the South as well as in the North, as the 
writings of William Gilmore Simms, the well- 
known South Carolina poet, testify. Cooper’s ob- 
servation was similar. “The American who wishes 
to illustrate and enforce the peculiar principles of 
his own country by the agency of polite literature,” 
Cooper wrote, “will for a long time to come find 
that his constituency is still too much under the in- 
fluence of foreign theories to receive them with fer- 
vor.” As late as 1869, James Russell Lowell took up 
the cudgels in defense of Americanism. “We are 
worth nothing,” Lowell exhorted, “except so far as 
we have disinfected ourselves of Anglicism.” Al- 
ways on the defensive, an attitude of mind which 
was a direct outgrowth of the sense of inferiority 
which was part of our colonial complex, we were 
ever anxious not to be treated as “inferior and de- 
ported Englishmen,” and it was against such treat- 
ment that Lowell directed his salvos. 

Despite these assertions of independence, and de- 
spite these valiant efforts to abandon English ma- 
terials and exploit American, the influence of Eng- 
land was not destroyed. In point of fact the colonial 
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complex continued to function throughout the — the East, above as well as below the Mason and 
nineteenth century. Indeed, these very assertions of | Dixon Line, had fought rather than encouraged in 
independence, with their attendant excess of desire _ action. 
to dwell upon American things and American - While the frontier provided the first source of 
things only, which amounted almost to an intel- _ real Americanness in our literature, it was the ac- 
lectual obsession, were attestations of inferiority | cumulative growth of power of the nation as a 
rather than of confidence. whole which made it possible for it to be capital- 
It would be a mistake, however, to infer that the _ ized into a nationalistic tradition. It was the change 
colonial complex was fundamentally psychological of psychology which came with this new status, in- 
in origin. On the contrary, its origin was primarily _fluencing the East as well as the West, and remak- 
economic. It was the economic inferiority of the ing the national mind of the country as a whole, 
colonies to England, an inevitable corollary of the that suddenly came to look upon Whitman and 
colonial status wherever it occurs, that established | Twain as native geniuses instead of as isolated 
its existence. Once established, however, its manifes- eccentrics. Although no precise date can be es- 
tations immediately took on a psychological cast, tablished as to when this change occurred, we can 
and, deep-rooted as they became, maintained an ex- conveniently say that at the close of the Spanish- 
istence of their own, as we have pointed out, even ~American War it had attained definite focus. 
after the original political and economic conditions Throughout the nineteenth century America had 
had altered. Only at the close of the century, when _ been a second-rate power. After its victory over 
the whole psychology of the nation changed with Spain in 1898, with its consequent acquisition of 
its newly growing economic superiority, did its foreign colonies and an imperialist psychology 
hold weaken. To study the colonial complex, thus, § which went with such acquisition, America for the 
as an economic outgrowth alone, or a psychologi- _ first time became a major power, ranking with the 
cal force alone, would be to misunderstand its na- leading European nations in influence. The impact 
ture and influence. It is an evolution of both—a of that change was almost immediate. It gave form 
psycho-economic reality. to what before had been so uncertain and chaotic. 
Nationalistic consciousness, in its modern form, The psychology which in the nineteenth century 
has arisen out of the philosophy of individualism had sought to become nationalistic by verbal asser- 
and its application to political life. The rise of mod- _ tion found itself so changed in the twentieth cen- 
ern nations occurred as a result of the development _ tury that it could become nationalistic without jus- 
of individualistic enterprise, and the psychological __ tification or defense. Although American authors 
growth of nationalism was closely connected with — throughout the nineteenth century had argued for 
the individualistic way of existence. It is not sur- our cultural emancipation from England, the na- 
prising, therefore, that the first signs of real Amer- _ tion as a whole, particularly in its economic life, 
icanness in our literature—finding expression in had never questioned British hegemony in the in- 
such writers as Mark Twain, Joaquin Miller, and~ ternational scheme of control. Our earlier conflicts 
Walt Whitman, who was a product of the frontier | with England had always been the struggles of a 
tradition even though his life was not spent ina small power against a greater. In the political 
frontier environment—sprang up on the frontier sphere we had never ceased to look up to England 
where individualism secured its most wide-spread _as a guiding force in world affairs. Even our intel- 
lease of life. Individualism in the East was far  lectuals, notwithstanding their literary chauvin- 
more of a class philosophy than a mass philosophy. _isms, had never learned to discount English opin- 
Bound by the same ideals of its middle-class fore- _ion or feel themselves independent of English criti- 
bears in England, and other European countries, cism. After all, however much our Bryants and 
the East found greater difficulty in escaping the  Poes and Lowells argued for the need for a native 
colonial complex than the West, which represented _literature, it could not be denied that England was 
an environment unknown to any European coun- __ the leading country in the world at the time, and 
try. The frontier changed individualism from a __ that its literature had a standing that ours lacked— 
class doctrine into a mass phenomenon. It gave and American authors were less loath to disregard 
democracy a mass meaning which the European that advantage and influence than their words 
tradition had never communicated to it, and which _— might often have indicated. 
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Once the American nation became a force in it- 
self, equal to that of European nations, and re- 
spected as such an equal, it did not have to turn to 
England for its psychological identity. It was not 
long after these changes that American authors 
came to realize that American literature could 
stand by itself, on its own legs as it were, and liter- 
ary success, critical as well as commercial, came to 
be thought of in connection with America alone. 
The influence of Whitman upon our poetry was 
one of its most striking manifestations. Whatever 
else might be said of our poetry in the last genera- 
tion, the influence of Whitman upon it cannot be 
gainsaid. Nor can its genuine Americanness as con- 
trasted with the lack of Americanness in the poetry 
of Bryant, Longfellow, Halleck, be denied either. 
Carl Sandburg, Vachel Lindsay, Edgar Lee Mas- 
ters, Robert Frost, Robinson Jeffers, Hart Crane, 
are American poets first of all. They are unequivo- 
cally American. No one would ever speak of them 
in terms of English prototypes. The “Spoon River 
Anthology,” like “The Deserted Village,” deals 
with the decay of village life, but the philosophies 
of the two poems are as disparate as their themes 
are similar. Masters’s poem is as unmistakably 
American as Goldsmith’s is English. An American 
Masters of the nineteenth century would have de- 
scribed the inhabitants of Spoon River in a vein 
much closer to the tradition of Goldsmith, Crabbe, 
and Clare than to that which actually found expres- 
sion in the “Spoon River Anthology” itself. Turn- 
ing from poetry to prose, Anderson’s “Winesburg, 
Ohio” and Lewis’s “Main Street” are as authenti- 
cally American as Sandburg’s “Smoke and Steel” 
and Lindsay’s “Congo.” In the drama a national 
awareness also reached a point of stirring fulfil- 
ment. Eugene O’Neil! represented that fulfilment 
in its most challenging form. There is no return to 
English drama for inspiration in the plays of Eugene 
O’Neill—any more than in those of the younger 
contemporary school, circling about Paul Green, 
Sydney Howard, Philip Barry, and Lynn Riggs. 

The selection of Sinclair Lewis as a Nobel prize 
winner marked a further if not final release from 
the last, lingering traces of our colonial complex. 
At length Europe, which had steadily sneered at 
American literature in the past, gave one of our 
writers international recognition. But the gesture 
was more than the recognition of an individual 
writer. It was also the recognition of a literature— 


for Sinclair Lewis, when all is said, is the most 
American of American writers. Lewis has revealed 
America as it had never been revealed in the nine- 
teenth-century literature. Babbitt is an American 
type, a “hundred-per-cent American.” Zenith is and 
only could be an American town. Elmer Gantry 
could only be an American. Even the style of 
Lewis’s satires could only be American. And it was 
this very Americanness which in large part won 
the prize for Lewis. 

The environment in which our colonial com- 
plex was born and nurtured is now dead—as also is 
the environment that nurtured our Victorian out- 
look upon life which made our literature, as Ger- 
trude Atherton once said, “as correct as Sunday 
clothes and as innocuous as sterilized milk.” The 
attitude of inferiority has already begun to lose its 
grip upon the writers of this generation. The prob- 
lems that face our writers to-day are American 
problems and not English ones. Not American 
problems in a nationalistic sense, for American 
writers of to-day in their rediscovery of America 
are far from patriotic in their outlook. On the con- 
trary, they are much more critical of the country in 
which they live than most of their predecessors ever 
were. They insist upon seeing America as it really 
is and not as they were taught to believe it is. Cer- 
tainly no one could call “One Hundred and Twen- 
ty Million,” “Jews Without Money,” “Manhattan 
Transfer,” “Forty-second Parallel,’ “The Com- 
pany,” “Look Homeward, Angel,” “Daughter of 
Earth,” or “Lumber” patriotic novels—and yet they 
are, all of them, American to the core. Little if any- 
thing of the English tradition lives in them. They 
have sprung out of the American environment as 
expressions of our life in its most raw and naked 
form. They are international instead of national in 
their implications, and yet they are as obviously a 
product of their native environment as is chewing- 
gum or the skyscraper. The problems that these 
writers have to confront are problems connected 
with the class structure of our society, the economic 
set-up of our life; problems which spring out of the 
need to interpret a country which has never been 
interpreted genuinely and truthfully in the past. It 
is to the fulfilment of that end that the work of 
John Dos Passos, Michael Gold, Thomas Wolfe, 
Edwin Seaver, Charles Yale Harrison, Agnes Smed- 
ley, Louis Colman, and a score of younger writers 
is already dedicated. 





Solid Ground 


A STORY 


By Louise Saunders 


from the ceiling. They were masses of clus- 

tered crystals, glittering. Below, there were 
shaded lights, rose and cream-colored. Everything 
was distinct, in sharp outline. Every movement 
made by the people in the room was too notice- 
able. Mr. Morrison reaching stealthily for a match 
to light his cigarette; Mrs. Curtis pleating the folds 
of her green dress on her knee; Miss Whitford 
slowly turning an emerald and diamond ring 
around and around the little finger of her left 
hand. 

This is no way to listen to poetry, thought Flor- 
ence. If there is anything in what they are reading, 
it’s just lost on us. Poetry, drooping, sinking down 
beneath a glare of light—but I don’t know any- 
thing about it. Damn! When will this be over? 

Miss Mackracken, with a black-and-gold shawl 
over her shoulders, was reading one of her own 
poems about nature. Nature, the big-hearted mother, 
the eternal comforter! Whenever Miss Mackracken 
felt lonely or unhappy, when the world had treated 
her badly, she had but to throw herself down on 
some hilltop, under spreading trees, to find peace. 
The little insects whispered comfort to her; the 
birds, flying overhead, told her not to mind; the 
warm, brown earth embraced her and assured her 
silently that it understood. Nature, the great sol- 
ace, the everlasting friend! Old Mother Nature, 
in cap and apron, removing Miss Mackracken’s 
glasses and wiping away her tears! 

“Beautiful!” some one exclaimed fervently, above 
the scattered applause. 

And now something in lighter vein. Miss Ma- 
ckracken was a little child, a child who spoke 
through pursed lips with a marked impediment in 
its speech. “I’se dot a ’ittle woolly lamb.” God 
showed a marked interest in the woolly lamb. He 


Te two chandeliers glittered, hanging dumbly 


drew it up to heaven every night to gambol among 
the stars. 


“But I know a secret,’ the child says archly. 
‘Dat makes one. 
Lamb knows a secret 
Dat makes anozzer one. 
If you guess it, then there'll be three! 
Though he loves to prance and run 
Wif the stars when day is done, 
Best of all, my lamb loves me. 
Best of all 


Jest a small 
Not so tall 
Little girl whose name is mel’” 


Florence could see that her father was delighted 
with that one. Everybody was. They laughed and 
turned to one another. “Didn’t you love it?” A 
wide-eyed little girl in a daisy field, holding a 
woolly lamb by the tail. 

“Please read it again,” some one murmured, in 
a shy, constrained voice from the rear. Miss Ma- 
ckracken didn’t notice, but that had given them all 
an idea and the bolder ones repeated: “Please, Miss 
Mackracken, we must have that again.” So Miss 
Mackracken read it again, popping out the word 
me into a little squeak as before, then breaking into 
a short, bright smile afterward to indicate that this 
was not to be taken seriously. It was just an amus- 
ing little thing, that she had tossed off. 

Poor father is so pleased that one came along 
that he didn’t have to pretend to enjoy. He and I 
are such Philistines. We are out of place here. It’s 
hard on mother. We are rather like a couple of 
Esquimaux watching a game of tennis. We are re- 
spectful but bewildered. Lord, what a relief a game 
of tennis would be! Well, I guess that’s about all 
from Miss Mackracken, Florence decided, as she 
reached for a cigarette. 
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With a feeling of pride she watched her mother 
spring to her feet to announce the next poet, Clar- 
ence Brackett Dodge. 

Mother is having the time of her life. It’s won- 
derful to see her so happy. She is shaped like a 
goddess. Hebe, full-breasted, with blown dark hair, 
striding over the hills. She is strong as an ox. I be- 
lieve that she could lift father with one hand. And 
Florence had a fleeting mental picture of her father, 
with his worried look and his eyeglasses, sitting 
obediently on her mother’s big outstretched hand. 

“Tt is needless for me to thank Miss Mackracken 
for the exquisite pleasure that she has given us to- 
night,” said Florence’s mother. “She must have 
known from our happy faces what exquisite pleas- 
ure we were deriving from her charming poems. 
You all, of course, have read her book, “These 
Bursting Bubbles.’” She held it up for them all to 
see. “But we shall, I am sure, read it again with 
added pleasure, after hearing that exquisite verse 
given to us in such a charming way by the author 
herself. I feel that you all agree with me that the 
mantle of Milne has fallen on Mary Smith Ma- 
ckracken!” 

Is Milne through with his mantle? Florence won- 
dered. Perhaps he had two of them. 

“And now I have a treat for you! You all, of 
course, are familiar with the work of our distin- 
guished guest, Clarence Brackett Dodge. His ex- 
quisite translations of the songs of the Hopi In- 
dians are known to us all. His recent book, ‘The 
Jester’s Hump’ ”—she selected “The Jester’s Hump” 
from the books on the table and held it up—“has 
been so widely acclaimed that it is needless for me 
to say anything about it. It gives me great pleasure 
to introduce to you Mr. Clarence Brackett Dodge!” 

Mother is perfectly swell! thought Florence. She 
ought to be reading some of her own poems to them. 
That one about the thundering wings of time I'll 
bet is as good as any that we heard. It’s too bad 
that she has so little time for creative work. “It’s 
simply impossible to do any creative work when 
one has two children.” Children? Well, Jimmie, 
of course, keeps her back, but me—I’m not a child. 
It’s funny too that she hasn’t a little more time now 
that I have taken on the running of the house and 
everything. Creative work must be the devil! 

Clarence Brackett Dodge, who had been sitting, 
bearded, solemn and motionless, in a chair behind 
the sofa, came to life. He stood up and after a mo- 
ment of contemplation spoke in a thin, high voice. 


That was curious. It seemed to Florence that any 
voice, coming through a dark-brown beard, ought 
to be transformed into something rich and—and 
strange. 

Mr. Dodge began by saying that he felt himself 
to be something of an anticlimax. For any man to 
follow a charming woman was difficult, but to 
have to read his own after the delicate and elusive 
poetry of Mary Smith Mackracken was a handicap 
that it was going to be very hard to overcome. 
However, he would do his best. 

“I am going to read to you first some of my 
translations of the hokku of Japan. The hokku are 
the very distilled essence of poetry. It is impossible 
to give in translation their charm and elusive qual- 
ity. The metrical form of the hokku is a very difh- 
cult and complicated one. I have not attempted to 
adhere closely to this form as the English words 
do not lend themselves so readily to this treatment 
as do the Japanese. However, I have tried to indi- 
cate the intense feeling and the compressed beauty 
of thought in these marvellous poems.” 

He turned over the pages of a slim book in his 
hand, thoughtfully pressed them down and cleared 
his throat. 


“On a lily pad a frog croaks the whole night through 
And I, silent, in my little hut 
Wish I were a frog.” 


There was an awed silence for a moment. Peo- 
ple shifted slightly in their chairs. Then came a 
burst of loud applause. Florence glanced at her 
father. He was applauding too and he looked very 
serious. 

Suddenly Florence had to bite her lips. She heard 
herself making strange little gasps and half-audible 
noises as if she were trying not to cry. On her face 
was a look of staring agony. 

God, what shall I do? I shall laugh in a 
minute. It would kill mother if I did. I must put 
my mind on something else. I must think of some- 
thing else quickly. And she thought: 


“Through the mud, the polliwog wiggles the whole night 
through 

And I, motionless, on my pedestal, 

Wish I were a polliwog.” 


She gave a strangled gasp which she turned, just 
in time, into a cough. Several people turned to look 
at her. But they think it was just a cough, she 
thought, relieved. By George, they must think it is 
whooping cough! 
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Clarence Brackett Dodge read a great many more 
Japanese poems one after the other, with only a 
short pause between, and Florence listened to them 
calmly. She found to her relief that it was only the 
first hokku that did for her. She got used to them. 
Even Clarence Brackett Dodge’s own poems were 
in the hokku manner. Florence wondered, as one 
who is simply incapable of judgment in such mat- 
ters, if they were quite as good as the translations. 
They didn’t seem so to her, but then—mother 
adores them. Her eyes are brilliant. She looks grand 
in that orange dress with her black hair falling be- 
low her ears. 

And then a strange thought came to her. It was 
that they were all so extraordinarily safe—so safe 
and secure in that lighted room with its rugs and 
upholstered chairs and people in evening dress 
listening after dinner to brief poems about falling 
leaves and sunsets and bullrushes. Art was there 
with them, as snug and warm as the rest, making 
word pictures about nature. Nature itself stood out- 
side the windows, silently ready to be interpreted 
by art. Gentle nature, who sends down rain for our 
rose bushes and even electricity for our motor cars, 
who changes the seasons, slowly and beautifully, 
for our enjoyment. 

Yes, this was the very top rung of safety. They 
were safe, protected—stuffy. No, not that. Poetry 
couldn’t be stuffy, not good poetry, and this must 
be good, because mother likes it. Mother knows 
best, little daughter, mother knows best. Oh, hell! 

Mother, smiling, arching her thick, black eye- 
brows, bidding everybody good-by. She was so full 
of vitality that she almost bounced when she 
walked, as if there were springs on the soles of her 
feet. Hebe, with square, straight shoulders. Father, 
small, gray-haired, tired, shaking hands here and 
there and saying: “It was a great pleasure to have 
you. Don’t thank me. My wife was responsible for 
this. She is the only artist in the house.” 


eee 


Clarence Brackett Dodge was staying with them. 
So was Mary Smith Mackracken. She had put Ma- 
ckracken in a room with a view of the sea and 
Dodge in one that overlooked the garden. Perhaps, 
judging by the poems, it would have been better 
the other way. Mackracken seemed to be all for 
gardens, and Dodge had read one about the sea 
breathing to him of its heavy intermittent love. 
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This evening, I should say, is about over for me. 

She went up to her mother. Her mother was 
talking to Dodge about James Joyce and how much 
he meant to her. She turned brightly to Florence 
and said: “Well, darling, did you enjoy it?” 

“Tt was a little over my head, but I managed to 
struggle along.” 

“I'm afraid that young people like you, Miss 
Florence, only find us poets a bore,” Dodge said. 
Miss Florence! That was a little more than she 
could bear. She would call him Mr. Clarence some 
time and see how he liked it—except that he prob- 
ably would like it. “No, we don’t—at least I don’t. 
Good night.” 

“Dear child, you are not going up so soon!” 
mother exclaimed. 

“Yes, if you don’t mind. I am one of those 
strange people who need their twelve hours of 
sleep.” But would one need any sleep at all if one 
were as keen about watching the stars and loving 
James Joyce and bothered by the thundering wings 
of time as mother was? All that and named Yo- 
landa too! People named Yolanda didn’t sleep. 
They had wide, black eyes always open under 
arched eyebrows. Yolanda, on the veranda, loves 
to meander, singing the whole night through. 

“She really does like to sleep,” said mother. 
“Isn’t it funny? I hate it. Night is the only time 
when I feel free to do the things I like. It’s the only 
time for creative work. Sometimes I wish that I 
were a Russian and could sit all night over a table 
drinking vodka and discussing things.” 

“I too am interested in Russia,” Mr. Dodge said. 
“A friend of mine has just come from there. He 
says that they are a great people, struggling in the , 
throes of a mighty experiment.” He shook his head 
and looked down into the glass in his hand. 

Miss Mackracken, in her flat, seamy voice ven- 
tured to say that the Russians were “taking all the 
beauty, all the color out of life—everything, in 
short, that makes life worth living.” 

“Ah, no,” protested mother, with enthusiasm, 
joyfully scenting an argument. “They are splen- 
did. How happy I would be if I could put my 
strength with theirs. I would love to be one of 
them.” Mother sees herself dashing along in a 
troika throwing things to the wolves. 

“But,” Miss Mackracken complained fretfully, 

they are so material.” 

“Material!” Mother was soaring again. “How 
could they be material in that gorgeous country with 
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its vast open spaces, its long winters and vast 
stretches of snow? I adore winter. Though I was 
born in New York, Mr. Dodge, I feel that I am 
really a true daughter of the north.” 

Mother in the north, peering out of her little bit 
of an igloo. Oh, what fun! 

“T like summer best,” father said. “There is less to 
be done in the office.” 

Miss Mackracken preferred the autumn, the smell 
of rotting apples and the bittersweet and woodbine 
climbing in a riot of scarlet over the walls. 

They have left nothing but spring for Mr. Dodge. 
Well, he’ll probably be able to get along with that. 
“Good night,” she said. 

“Good night, Miss Florence. Pleasant dreams.” 

“Thank you. I never remember them so it doesn’t 
matter.” She ought to tell them how marvellous 
they were, but somehow it was so impossible to say 
things like that. Instead she leaned over her father’s 
chair and kissed the top of his head. 

As she went up the stairs she could hear that the 
conversation had turned to dreams—why we didn’t 
remember them—the subconscious. I did that all 
by myself. Something accomplished, something 
done, shall earn a night’s repose. 


eee 


But this night Florence couldn’t sleep. Long after 
she had heard the others close their doors, after 
the sounds made by Mary Smith Mackracken, the 
slight coughs and the walking to and fro during 
her preparation for the night had ceased and the 
tiny yellow line over the top of the door leading to 
her room had gone dark, Florence lay awake. 

She did not want to sleep, for sleep is only good 
when it comes at the end of spent energy, when it 
is a dipping down into the dark flood of forgetful- 
ness after a period of vigor and awareness. Then 
it is a renewal; then it is good. But she felt sick- 
eningly stale, mouldy. To sleep now would be to 
set a seal on that staleness and bottle it up within 
her. The dark room, her dressing-table, the bed, the 
curtains—they were so still, so dead, so safe. There 
is no good in safety unless one comes back to it 
after danger. 

She kicked the sheet vigorously to the bottom of 
the bed and clutched the pillow around her face. 
“What in hell is the matter with me? I think I am 
going crazy!” 

For a moment she felt better. Just that convul- 
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sive movement, that half laugh, half cry had 
seemed to cut through the fatty staleness and free 
her from it. But, like some horrible thick liquid, it 
sluggishly encompassed her again. She sat up, put 
her feet to the floor and listened. “Mackracken is 
asleep all right!” 

This feeling of blankness! Shall I stay like this 
for hours and hours? And when the night is over, 
what have you? Just another day! Moscow, Mos- 
cow! When shall we get to Moscow? I’m going 
Russian too, like mother. 

The windows were two grayish squares with a 
black cord and tassel, hanging motionless in the 
middle of each one. She crossed the room and sat 
down sideways on the window-sill, looked down 
into the garden. Its paths and indistinct masses of 
flowers were there for her to look at or not, as she 
chose, as if it were a picture, prisoned in unchang- 
ing dead paint. Take it or leave it. Take this room, 
its four-post bed, its rugs, its dressing-table, with 
carved legs, admire it or loathe it or leave it for- 
ever. It would stand there just exactly the same, in 
the same blank silence. 

Do I expect the dressing-table to dance for joy 
if I admire it and weep if I hate it? Do I expect 
the garden to call out “Hello” to me when I lean 
out of the window? 

Because it was always there, Florence hadn’t no- 
ticed the soft sound of the sea. Now she raised her 
head and listened to it. Faint and far away it 
sounded, yet alive and everlastingly active. Those 
long, foaming swishes following each other! Long, 
faint swishes, two short ones, a long one—then a 
pause and, after it, a long-drawn-out, dragging, 
sighing one that seemed to come from the depths 
and brought a series of shorter ones with it. 

“Then Alice came upon a little door that cer- 
tainly she had not noticed before.” 

Quietly Florence opened the door of her closet 
and took out a short tweed skirt. She flung her 
pajamas on the bed and put on the skirt, a flannel 
blouse and sneakers. She turned the knob of her 
door, carefully, shut it after her and tiptoed down 
the dark stairs. 

There was a pile of rocks near the house, but 
Florence didn’t stop there. She didn’t want to be 
near the house. Away from it, from the sight of 
it, from the thought of it, with its kitchen and din- 
ing-room and garage and all of those people, 
mother, the servants and everybody, asleep in their 


beds! 
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She walked on, along the little path that twisted 
around the rocks on the cliff over the beach. Her 
heart pounded with excitement. The darkness 
swirled around her. Sometimes she was in complete 
darkness and then she had to feel the direction of 
the path carefully with her foot before taking a 
step. There was a wind near the shore that swayed 
the branches of the trees. The trees, blown by the 
wind, made the same swishing, rustling sound as 
the sea, but it was more steady. Sometimes a branch 
drooped across her path or two bushes on either 
side of it mingled their leaves. And each time that 
she stooped to go under the branch or parted the 
bushes she felt exultant and half afraid, as if there 
might be a wonder or a danger on the other side. 
On her right the sea dashed below her, night black. 
She looked up to the left. There were few stars 
and no mountain. The night had swallowed it. 

The path ended in a meadow, a dark stretch of 
grass sloping steeply upward to a rock dimly out- 
lined against the sky. Beside it stood a pine tree. 
And because the sky is always luminous she could 
see that, too. It was a jagged, inky blot beside the 
rock. There she would go. 

The grass in the meadow was long and wet. It 
brushed coolly against her bare legs, soaked the 
hem of her skirt. Here the wind was startling, in- 
sistent. But she didn’t think about it. She would 
think about it when she reached the rock. 

When she stood there, high above the wind- 
swept sea, above the scarcely visible, faintly bur- 
nished waves that poured themselves endlessly 
against the rocks, with the stretch of space that 
was the meadow behind her, and at her left hand 
the swaying creaking pine tree, she felt a sudden 
exultation! 

The wind tore at her. It forced the breath back 
through her nostrils. It drummed at her ears. 
Brum, brum—brum-brum, brum, brum-brum— 
Her skirt whipped back frantically. Her hair 
streamed and tossed. She could scarcely stand 
against it. But she stood, with her feet apart and 
her arms above her head. Joy mounted, mounted 
in her as she resisted it, the smooth, pouring yet 
terrific onslaught of the wind. This was real! This 
was one definite thing acting with all its strength, 
with all its might against her—sweeping away all 
little half-hearted attempts, feeble embellishments 
and decoration. It was one big thing striving 
against her, stark and mighty! 

The sea clashed its cymbals to the drum beats in 


her ears. It was as if she were the centre of some 
savage dance and the joy of it mounted to an ec- 
stasy until she was almost lost under it—uncon- 
scious! 

Suddenly she dropped her arms. She went down 
flat on her stomach and peered over the cliff. There 
was, she knew, a tiny beach there, curved between 
two rough walls of rock. 

Slowly, holding to the grass and bushes, and feel- 
ing her way warily with her foot, from one ledge 
of earth or rock to the next below, she lowered 
herself down until she stood at last on the loose 
pebbles of the beach. 


a 


The wind had left her now. She looked up as if 
she could see it, still charging on madly overhead. 
The uncouth outlines of the rock hung over the 
cliff, dumbly, quietly. But it is still just as wild up 
there as it was before. It is beating against the 
pine tree just as it beat against me. 

The dark waves rolled in, crashed and ran 
fluidly up the beach, fingering it. Successively, one 
after the other, they curled over, crashed, and broke 
into foamy confusion. The air was wet and salt. 

Florence kicked off her sneakers and dropped 
her skirt and blouse to her feet. There was no wind, 
but a breeze, light as smoke, drifted over her whole 
body, lifted her hair. Slowly she waded out into 
the icy-cold, tossing water. 

She stood still. The water swirled around her 
waist, suddenly slapped and drenched her shoul- 
ders, dropped to her waist again, restlessly moving. 
Now that she was beyond the shelter of the rocks 
the wind poured over her again. She didn’t want 
to swim. She wanted to know what the sea would 
do to her. 

She waded farther until she was submerged to 
her armpits. At this moment the water around her 
was almost smooth—tense, as if waiting. Then she 
looked up and saw a tall wave, edged with white, 
solidly, relentlessly bearing down on her! She felt 
a quick fear. Should she dive through it and es- 
cape? No, let it do its worst. 

For a fraction of a second it towered over her 
head, curved, menacing, shutting out the sky. She 
was tossed down, under its impact, like a log. 

Down, down into absolute darkness. Unresist- 
ing, under the dark water, her naked body was 
violently dealt with—curled and straightened and 
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twisted and drawn down, and around and down. 
Before her open eyes there was nothing, complete 
annihilation of light, blackness. She was no more 
than a log or a piece of metal, than any mindless, 
dead thing. 

Finally her limp fingers brushed the sand of the 
bottom. She dragged herself to her feet. Exhausted, 
she waded back and flung herself down on the 
hard pebbles. She couldn’t move. 

There had been a great wonder. She had braced 
herself, used all her strength to meet it. There had 
been another kind of wonder and she had sunk 
down under it, submissive. There could be noth- 
ing more. 

But it was the last one that had done for her. 
That terrible moment of submission, before the 
wave broke and under the water, when she had 
stood in the way of a tremendous impersonal force 
and had deliberately refused to assert herself 
against it: that moment when she had disappeared 
from herself and her mind had gone suddenly 
dark, had broken something in her. She would 
never be the same again. The artificial structure 
that she had built around her for protection had 
caved inward and left her vulnerable. Her care- 
fully built up admiration for her mother had 


caved in with it. She had never admired her really. 
She despised her. Everything was different. 

“Damn, damn,” she sobbed, “I wish I hadn't 
done it.” 

Wearily and without getting up, she pulled her 
clothes to her and put them on. Her skirt was wet 
and heavy with sand. With both hands she tried 
to squeeze the water out of her dripping hair. “I 
seem to have brought about half the Atlantic out 
with me.” 

Now the moon showed, faintly silver, behind a 
line of sliding, black cloud. The sea gleamed glau- 
cously in response, then went dark, as a thicker 
cloud obscured the moon. She waited a long time 
for it to appear again, with her hands around 
her knees. Once a rim of light outlined a huge 
bank of cloud and she watched it until it dis- 
appeared. 

At last she rose to her feet and faced the sea. 
She felt secure as if some one had put into her 
hands a weapon to defend herself in dangerous 
places. 

“Even if I had the choice I wouldn’t go back 
again to the way I was before, not for anything. 
Now, at least, I am free. Now I can see where | 
am going.” 


GOSSIP 


(1585 A.D.) 
By Mildred Plew Merryman 


Goop-morrow, neighbor! Hast thou heard the prate? 
Some wags at Charlecot have slain a deer; 

They’ve found young Shackspeare’s lanthorn by the gate— 
Sir Lucy’s in a proper wax, I hear! 

Aye, that’s what comes of dallying with skites 

And drumbling after player folk in pubs; 

Young Will, they say, would tarry on o’ nights 

And tipple were the glass Beelzebub’s. 

Ah, wellaway! He’ll set no worlds agape! 

And now he’s skipped—gone Londonward— Poor Will! 
That trollops’ town will take him by the nape 

And snuff him like a rushlight on a sill. 


P’faith, ten shillings to a groat, I'll bet 
The merry whoreson rides a gibbet yet! 





The Best People 
By Edmund Wilson 


Are the “best people” really important? Mr. Cartwright is an example. He has social 
and business standing. He and his circle consider themselves the substantial citizens 
of the country. Do they really know what they are doing; what are their standards? 


Rr. CARTWRIGHT is, let us say, the agent for a 
M textile mill and he is one of the best peo- 

ple. He is decent, amiable, well pressed 
and well polished. He lends distinction to country- 
club society. Though his satisfactions are more 
bound up than he realizes with tangible things that 
money can buy him, he never spends money osten- 
tatiously; and he has a conscience about civic af- 
fairs, giving to charitable causes and being opposed 
to political corruption, especially as practised by 
crude politicians who have never been to college. 
His wife feels this even more strongly: she was 
opposed to Al Smith in the White House on the 
ground of his dreadful commonness. She dresses 
extremely well and usually notices in a Pullman 
car that she is the only really smart woman there. 
Mr. Cartwright plays a pretty good game of some- 
thing—probably tennis or golf. He collects first 
editions or etchings—or perhaps even has a taste for 
pictures or reading. He gets his liquor from the 
same bootlegger who serves the very rich people, 
but he never drinks to excess. 

Yet Mr. Cartwright’s conviction of importance 
has really very little basis in fact. He seems impor- 
tant in his official rdle at the mill; but he is in 
reality as helpless there, he occupies as cramped a 
position between the upper and nether millstones 
of society, as any hard-boiled superintendent for 
an impoverished coal company who has to short- 
weight the miners at the tipple. If Mr. Cartwright’s 
own company cuts wages, Mr. Cartwright has to 
put the cut into effect. If the union protests, he has 
to tell them that he is “not in a position to make 
any promises or recommendations”—even though 
he may be sympathetic. And precisely because he 
can make no promises or recommendations, Mr. 
and Mrs. Cartwright’s culture and distinction, all 
that they value as making their social position, 


have no solid or durable value at all. Such preten- 
sions can only be valid on the part of a governing 
class. And Mr. Cartwright does not govern. He 
gets his orders from officials higher up, and they 
may get their orders from bankers from whom 
they borrow. Yet neither bankers nor higher off- 
cials constitute a governing class: they are merely 
people of all sorts of origins, capacities and ideas 
who come and go in lucrative positions. The sys- 
tem they belong to governs, but they are only in- 
dividuals on the make. They take no collective re- 
sponsibility and their power is not hereditary— 
so they have none of the special training which may 
dignify, discipline and refine a strongly established 
owning class. 

Yet Mr. and Mrs. Cartwright are firmly con- 
vinced of their superiority. Let us see what this su- 
periority consists of. If Mr. Cartwright derives from 
some family who have already been property- 
holders for a generation or two during the simpler 
days of the Republic, he will attach himself to the 
memory of family habits as if they were in fact 
the characteristics of such a strongly established 
class—a high civilization against whose standards 
the present era is merely a transitory outbreak. 
If Mr. Cartwright is a Southerner, he will like to 
talk about the Civil War, will cherish family pho- 
tographs of the Civil War generation, will dream 
of retiring from industry altogether and going to 
live in the country, where he can keep hunting- 
dogs and raise race-horses. If he is a Bostonian, he 
may still live in a family house, solid and square 
but rather bleak and Spartan in the taste of his 
fathers who built it, and decorated with copies of 
paintings and old brown photographs of Italy 
brought back by his mother from abroad. If he is a 
New Yorker or a Philadelphian, the glamour of 
his ancestral memories will shine from an expen- 
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sive social life, polo and yachting, brandy and 
champagne and historical research or civic reform. 
If, on the other hand, he is a Middle Westerner, he 
will have the pride of affluence hard-won, of virtue 
and distinction stoutly maintained, amidst the 
hardships of the wilderness. If he is Californian, he 
will look back to the days when food and drink 
were so plentiful and cheap, when people were so 
frank-spoken and gay, when life was so easy and 
free. In any case, he will respect his college as the 
stronghold of good-fellowship and learning, guard 
his club as the temple of manners and honor, and 
scrupulously observe in his domestic and business 
relations the old-fashioned rules of integrity among 
equals. 

This is his morality and thus he manages part 
of the time at least to live in a world which does 
not really exist, which has never except briefly and 
locally existed. The real conditions of Mr. Cart- 
wright’s life are being determined by quite other 
public standards, which have been crowding or 
modifying his private ones more and more every 
day. For the society that Mr. Cartwright lives in 
is not a society of planters or ranchers or pioneers 
nor of provincial importers and exporters not far 
removed from pioneering; it is an enormous ma- 
chine for money-making and exploitation which 
has long ago rendered impossible the advantages 
enjoyed by these more or less independent com- 
munities. The planters have gone down before the 
industrialists; the capitalists have captured the 
farmers and ranchers. And the business class, cut 
off from Europe, with no deep-rooted tradition to 
sustain it, soon lost what little it had of sound con- 
servatism—the discipline and culture of a slowly 
built-up social structure, of firmly established insti- 
tutions, which has kept the European nations 
standing in spite of the fact that capitalism in 
Europe is further advanced in decay than among 
us. In America, by the years after the War, life 
had become merely a stampede to make and sell 
things—the question wasn’t whether people needed 
or wanted them but whether by any means they 
could be induced to buy them. Hence advertising 
—one of the most fantastic features of capitalistic 
society. Advertising, as we have it in America, 
is a sheer waste of money and brains: but if you 
allow competitive business for private profit, you 
have to have a whole corps of poets, artists, preach- 
ers, blackmailers and flatterers to compete in sell- 
ing the products. It is a formidable undertaking to 


persuade people to invest at high prices in a great 
variety of valueless breakfast foods and tooth- 
pastes; in all sorts of things which they would not 
normally think of wanting. And even when the 
article is both good and necessary, it, too, has to 
have its ballyhoo to outshout the other articles of 
the same kind. And the cumulative result of all 
this publicity is that the Americans have come gen- 
erally to accept an ideal of personal glory and merit 
based solely on the possession of things: cars, clothes, 
electrical appliances, with, transcending them, a 
patriotic ideal of America as a great market. 


7 


The Americans were eager for self-improve- 
ment, and the people who had to get rid of the 
manufacturer’s goods for him realized that they 
could exploit this desire. And as the Americans 
had also kept a considerable remnant of the feeling 
of social inferiority of a recently revolted middle 
class, the advertisement writers and the salesmen 
saw that they could play on this, too. The mass 
production of “exclusiveness” became a major rack- 
et—with great damage to our comprehension of re- 
alities. American society, in the technical sense, is 
largely bourgeois: since the fall of the Southern 
planters, we have had no such thing as a true aris- 
tocracy—that is, a privileged class of hereditary 
property-owners. “Middle class” and “aristocratic,” 
no longer derived from social actualities, are now 
only descriptive adjectives like “rude” or “polite” in- 
dicating such clumsy manners or such sordid and 
narrow ideas as people get from too close applica- 
tion to business or such ease and wider range, on 
the other hand, as they get from security and lei- 
sure. We use them a good deal in this sense; but 
the truth is that security and leisure have been 
coming and going so quickly in America with the 
coming and going of the money which makes 
them possible that we have never had anything 
other than a bourgeoisie which, though you can 
find in it many varieties of education and sophisti- 
cation, is fundamentally homogeneous. Our soci- 
ety, within this bourgeoisie and its sphere of in- 
fluence among the working people, is so far demo- 
cratic, and its future will certainly be more demo- 
cratic still. 

Yet the effect of capitalist advertising has been 
not only to persuade people that owning things 
provides the last satisfaction of the spirit but also 
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to mislead them with delusions of aristocratic dis- 
tinction to be obtained in the same way. You have 
the cigarettes which are supposed to identify you 
as a “person of culture and refinement,” the apart- 
ment hotel which, though as yet uncompleted, will 
certify the tenants as social successes, the restau- 
rants with “aristocratic” head waiters who consent 
to shed a little glamor on the patrons by allow- 
ing them to be waited on, the steamship lines which 
apparently, if you sail on them, equip you with a 
monocle, a slender figure and an arrogant knife- 
like profile, and the department store which is 
ready to convert a whole city of bourgeois women 
into snobs by selling them all copies of Chanel 
gowns and which tries to popularize silk hats as “a 
delightful piece of swank.” You have superiority 
sold in cans and packages and with the enamel on 
mechanical ice-boxes and the paint on motor-cars 
until every suburban community of brokers, every 
resort full of idle investors, every group of Tam- 
many grafters and their wives, every “residential 
street” of well-off village storekeepers, every white- 
collar set of bridge-players in a mill town are con- 
vinced, like Mr. and Mrs. Cartwright, that they are 
consecrated to the guardianship of certain ines- 
timable values which make its existence a benefit 
or ornament to the community and which justify 
the sacrifice of other groups to its interest. 

And Mr. and Mrs. Cartwright themselves, who 
think themselves better than all these other kinds 
of people, end by being “sold” like everybody else. 
Mr. Cartwright’s textile company, for example, 
will find the market for ordinary sheets and tow- 
els glutted and it will call upon its sales depart- 
ment to invent some way of stimulating a new de- 
mand. The sales department will propose making 
colored sheets and towels to harmonize with the 
colors of people’s rooms; and Mr. Cartwright will 
find himself involved in the production of green, 
pink, purple, yellow and blue sheets and towels 
and in the excitation of an unnatural appetite for 
them through mendacious and hypnotic methods 
which disfigure the rural roadsides, interrupt sto- 
ries in the magazines and bewilder people’s atten- 
tion with jumpy signs in public places. If he wants 
his daughters to go to dances at the country club, 
if he wants to send his sons to old Harvard or 
Princeton or Yale, he has got to turn out green 
and purple towels. If he is the agent for a bath- 
room-fixture company, he will have to turn out 
green and purple bath-tubs. If he is the agent in a 


paper-mill, he will have to turn out green and 
purple toilet-paper. And he will be obliged to view 
with complaisance the publication of absurd and 
revolting advertisements threatening the reader 
with horrible diseases and immediate loss of social 
prestige unless he uses this particular kind. And 
poor Mr. Cartwright, who has begun by trying to 
impose on the simple-minded in order to get the 
means of remaining superior to them, will end by 
becoming simple-minded himself. He and his wife 
will become more and more like the men and wo- 
men in the advertisements, more and more in- 
sipid, fatuously cheerful, two-dimensional, spick 
and span—more and more identified with smart 
cars, clean shaves, exclusive face lotions, unrippable 
stockings and Louis Quatorze radio sets. They 
will own all the things people are supposed to 
own; and Mr. Cartwright will fall a victim to his 
own blackmail: the Cartwrights will put in green 
and purple toilet-paper. And without knowing it, 
they will have become partly dependent on their 
patronage of this article of luxury for their assur- 
ance of superiority. They will, in short, finally have 
arrived at the position of being patronized by the 
imperial paper itself. 

I have said that Mr. and Mrs. Cartwright end 
by becoming as simple-minded as the people at 
whom the advertisements of Mr. Cartwright’s com- 
pany are aimed. But the truth is that it is almost 
impossible for human beings to attain the two- 
dimensional simple-mindedness of the ideal in the 
advertisements; and insofar as he falls short of at- 
taining it, Mr. Cartwright can only feel uncom- 
fortable. He may never admit it even to himself, 
but there doesn’t seem to be much point to his 
activities. If he is serious-minded, as I have im- 
agined him, he cannot but feel the lack of harmony 
between what he believes to be his principles and 
ideals and the kind of life he is taking part in. If 
he tends to have an inquiring mind and to be in- 
terested in ideas, he has been finding more and 
more that the life of ideas is confined to what you 
read in books and that there is a taboo on inquiring 
in conversation what is actually going on in the 
world. The trouble is that, without his being aware 
of it, capitalist business has come to play for his 
own generation exactly the réle that religion did 
for the generation of his grandfathers: it is some- 
thing that simply must not be discussed. Private en- 
terprise and private profit have taken the place of 
the Book of Genesis and the Divinity of Christ— 
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with the Soviets in the réle of Darwin, Huxley, Rob- 
ert Ingersoll, Renan and Strauss. The newspapers 
won't deal with the matter; even the philosophers 
try to get around it; and if you introduce it into 
conversation, you are guilty of an act of bad taste 
like making jokes about the Scriptures to your 
great-aunt. And the result is that, though by the 
time the world is delivered of the new order with 
which it is now in labor most of Mr. Cartwright’s 
present assumptions will have been knocked sky- 
high, Mr. Cartwright’s ideas remain dim as to 
what it is all about. He believes he is free-minded 
and free-speaking; but really he lends himself to a 
general conspiracy not to mention, not to recog- 
nize, certain facts. He has tried to be satisfied with 
making money and owning things; but now he 
can’t even make money and it’s not permitted seri- 
ously to ask what is wrong. 

If, on the other hand, Mr. Cartwright is gay 
and likes people who drink and are intelligent and 
amusing, they will talk about the things they 
drink, about the new tunes of Cole Porter and 
Gershwin, about the pictures in The New Yorker 
and the imbecilities in the Americana of The Mer- 
cury, about the novels of Louis Bromfield and the 
plays of Philip Barry. They will make jokes about 
Lesbians and fairies; meet each other in France in 
the summer; furnish their apartments and houses 
with silver-glass tulips and chairs on bent pipes. 
They will suffer from unreciprocated love; they 
will go abroad to get away or get nearer; they will 
live for years with unfaithful mates, and their 
friends will know that liquor, travel and entertain- 
ing make but a sorry consolation for their anguish. 
And they will try to find in sterile love affairs 
which involve no social or moral responsibility, 
which at best can only feed in the imagination an 
ideal of desperate pleasure, the passion and the ro- 
mance which the world seems no longer to hold. 
The women, with good brains and independent 
wills, still cling to the privileges and comforts 
which they have been brought up as ladies to en- 
joy and will be neither conventional wives and 
mothers nor independent economic producers. The 
men, their skill, their energy and their intelligence 
exploited by the capitalistic enterprises out of which 
they can get nothing but money for luxuries, have 
lost the force of male authority. Or provided with 
money they do not work for and with no relation 
to its source that seems real, though they may start 
out with exceptional abilities they have not even 


use to keep them bright and can only try to find 
their way back into life through sport or snobbery 
or debauchery or art till, baffled at last by their own 
idleness and dulness, they end as hypochondriacs 
who can do nothing but nurse themselves, or as 
tuberculars or alcoholics. 


ee 


A good many kill themselves. The machine is 
running down and it no longer carries us along 
with its momentum. We exhaust the pleasures, the 
emotions, the excitements, of a life which aims at 
nothing beyond itself, which is a part of no general 
human effort; and we decide to quit out of sheer 
futility. Or we suddenly find ourselves without the 
money which has in the past been the only end >f 
our activity. Brokers find their occupation gone 
and don’t know now what to do with themselves, 
Bankers find that they have caused to evaporate the 
savings of hundreds of depositors and that they are 
now not only poor men but swindlers when they 
had only been trying to play the game. Artists who 
have been unsuccessful in serving the capitalist 
market or unhappy in spite of success find that 
they haven’t originality or self-sufficiency enough 
to pursue lines of their own under conditions 
which make individual revaluations of experience 
peculiarly difficult, unremunerative and depressing. 
And to well-off people the lowering of a stand- 
ard of living which to people less well-off seems 
luxurious may be as desperate a disaster as the loss 
to poor people of their very means of subsistence 
and eviction from their only shelter. An attorney 
for the Pennsylvania Railroad who had formerly 
been a millionaire committed suicide last year be- 
cause he had only $25,000 a year left: he couldn’t 
bear to face the privation. 

The people in Mr. Cartwright’s world who 
despair thus and kill themselves are not kept up by 
any sense of responsibility. They feel no obliga- 
tion to their society to live: they have simply lost 
out like gamblers at Monte Carlo. Perhaps the poor 
have more loyalty to life: when a workman kills 
himself, the other working people feel ashamed. 
The working people are like the soldiers in the 
trenches: they at least have to keep up each other’s 
morale. But the American bourgeoisie to-day feel 
little individual responsibility—and in fact they 
haven’t any. Capitalistic society in America is a vast 
system for passing the buck. Lincoln Steffens has 
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just shown from how many years back nobody in 
America has been what he pretended to be. The 
politicians and the government are not the civil 
servants of a governing class: they are people who 
have a racket in serving business. And business has 
become daily more impersonal; the relations be- 
tween the people who have kept it running have be- 
come daily more indirect. And that is the reason that 
all the business people, no matter how sound or im- 
portant they seem to be, say such stupid or feeble 
things when you talk to them. Mr. Cartwright and 
his inferiors and his superiors will all repeat to 
you the same catch-phrases and formulas, as if they 
had neither insight nor power—vague phantoms 
from the intellectual limbo which lies so deep in 
the capitalist mind and exists to keep the right 
hand from knowing what the left hand is up to. 
You will hear Mr. Cartwright and his associates 
say that we have got to learn new uses for surplus 
leisure; that we have got to go back and live as 
our fathers lived (and presumably, if we are work- 
ers out of work, die as our fathers died) ; that prices 
are coming down so that money buys more than it 
did before and that “equilibrium” (a magic word) 
has got to be established by an “adjustment” (an- 
other magic word) of wages—that is, that wages 
have got to be cut; that the American working- 
class has been spoiled, that the working people in 
the European countries have known very well how 
to get along with hard work and thrift and that 
the American workers can afford to do without 
their radios and cars until “business recovers”; that 
the American Federation of Labor (regarded as a 
very radical organization) has got to back down 
and moderate its demands; that taxation of the 
big industries would cripple them and that the 
burden must be distributed more evenly; that we 
must leave relief to voluntary charity, as otherwise 
it would be eaten up by graft; that the dole has 
ruined England; that your guess is as good as mine 
as to what is going to happen now. Or if they are 
the younger and more sophisticated kind, they will 
talk about pulling out for a distant island or “en- 
joying the last twenty-four hours of capitalism”; 
or they will say that after all the only kind of soci- 
ety is a monarchy; or they will even tell you they 
have a red flag in the attic. 

In any case, they do not talk like people who 
know what they are doing. The most curious thing 
of all they say sometimes is that they are waiting 
for the revolution. Though they assume their own 


superiority and though they had been teaching the 
working people up to yesterday their own shib- 
boleths and ideals, they now pass the buck to labor: 
they expect labor to take the initiative. But under 
capitalism in America, no class of people is respon- 
sible. Not only are all the business men of high 
and low degree merely out for their own personal 
fortunes; not only are the politicians merely out to 
racketeer the business men; but the working class, 
too, has been counting on big business as on God to 
give them work and increase their standard of liv- 
ing. They are wholly unprepared to make a revo- 
lution. Their radical leaders even in these hard 
times have still a formidable task before them to 
destroy the working man’s own belief in the busi- 
ness God. 

And as for the professional experts, they have 
either been so long in the pay of the business men 
that they have come to share the business man’s 
point of view or they hold academic positions so 
that, however much they may rail at the irresponsi- 
bility of the people who manage affairs, they have 
no responsibility themselves. And as for the pro- 
fessional ideologues, despite their reiterated dis- 
content, they too have been trusting to the capital- 
ist structure which seemed so solid over their heads 
and which, provided—what was not very difficult 
—they were able to make themselves a place in it, 
gave them a feeling of being well taken care of. 
It also gave them a feeling of impotence in regard 
to their own ideas. And the result was they would 
either dilute these ideas or compromise them by 
verbal sleight-of-hand tricks without being con- 
scious of what they were doing; or they would re- 
sign themselves to wait for the new order with a 
patience scarcely distinguishable from stagnation. 
Then when the roof of the big mill suddenly caved 
in and the walls began to totter, too, and they 
found themselves like any Indian caciques under a 
blank sky never built for human shelter, they went 
on living, if they were stolid, like the business men 
as if nothing had occurred or, if they were more 
alert, they went scurrying bewilderedly about like 
bugs uncovered by the lifting of a stone. They too 
had been passing the buck—to the management 
which it was their réle to criticise. And if Mr. Cart- 
wright consults them now, they will not afford him 
much inspiration. Their own psychology has been 
too close to his. Unlike the Indian caciques, they 
have not been running the tribe. And now it turns 
out that there is nobody running it: it is not run. 





Hoover Can Be Elected 
By Henry B. Russell 


An editor contends that the historical perspective and other omens do not confirm Wash- 
ington newsman Elliott Thurston’s prediction “Hoover Can Not Be Elected.” Mr. Russell 
began his career, which includes a half century of newspaper experience, with the Spring- 
field Republican and is now editor of that famous paper's affiliate, the Springfield Union. 


EADERS Of Mr. Elliott Thurston’s article in the 
January Scripner’s entitled “Hoover Can 
Not Be Elected” who nevertheless seek 
consolation or hope, may find it, in some measure 
at least, in the proverbial carelessness of events for 
the reputation of prophets and, further, in the fact 
that Washington correspondents as a rule are keen 
and accurate observers of national politics in the 
very worst place in the whole country to observe 
them, barring possibly our untrodden forests and 
the bad lands of the West. 

The current criteria which he uses in predicting 
that “Mr. Hoover is done for” may also be accepted 
without complete despair because of his generous 
reservations, which include the possibility that a 
perceptible prosperity may be around the corner or 
that the Democrats may become embroiled in a 
Kilkenny-cat affair or that dollar wheat or a new 
bull market or “other caprices of divine or human 
nature may suddenly clear the political skies.” To 
this spacious range of possibilities might be added 
the normal probability of the later occurrence of 
the unexpected when forecasting ten months ahead. 

It is quite true that the public in 1928 had exag- 
gerated expectations of Mr. Hoover’s ability to 
achieve as President as he had formerly achieved 
in tasks over which he had complete executive con- 
trol. It was a plainly erroneous assumption that, in 
any event, he could be as effective as a President of 
constitutionally limited powers and subject to the 
delays or political hostility of at least one branch of 
Congress; and especially in dealing with world- 
wide economic conditions over which no agency, 
not even a dictator as capable as Mussolini, could 
have control and concerning which expert opinions 
have clashed while public confidence waned. 

It is true enough also that in his campaign utter- 


ances and in later statements Mr. Hoover too con- 
fidently assumed the continuance and expansion of 
a mounting prosperity. But who in 1928 or in any 
year up to the final months of 1929 did not make 
the same assumption with equal confidence? It 
would be exceedingly difficult to discover a banker 
or an industrialist or an economist or a merchant 
or a worker in any trade or profession, or even a 
Washington correspondent, who did not then have 
the same mistaken confidence in uninterrupted 
prosperity. Mr. Hoover is now blamed by many 
for failing to foresee that which they themselves 
did not anticipate. Presidents are not chosen to be 
clairvoyants for the country, but to take things as 
they come, including the slings and arrows of out- 
rageous fate. 

Assuming that Mr. Hoover is so much abler than 
his present critics that he could have foreseen that 
to which they were blind, had he given a warning 
of an impending economic crisis and thereby in- 
jected a note of pessimism and distrust into the 
general exuberance of the first part of 1929, the 
scornful criticism that would have been heaped 
upon him by those now blaming him for an over- 
confidence which was theirs may be imagined. In 
that case he would have been blamed for bringing 
on a debacle by throwing a monkeywrench into the 
overworked optimism of the plunging public. 
Never has the White House held a prophet of evil 
in piping times of plenty. Indeed, in such periods 
prophets of evil need, like Elijah, to take to the 
woods. 

Only in colorless times do American Presidents 
escape torrential shafts of criticism and censure. If 
it is a fault of the American people to cudgel their 
Presidents in office, they gloriously make up for it 
in respect and honor after they have passed from 
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office or from life. Our greatest monuments have 
been reared to those Presidents most sorely beset by 
contemporary criticism and blame. President Wash- 
ington bitterly complained that he should be “ac- 
cused of being the enemy of one nation and sub- 
ject to the influence of another, and, to prove it, 
that every act of my administration should be tor- 
tured and the grossest and most insidious misrep- 
resentations of them be made by giving one side 
only of a subject, and that, too, in such exagger- 
ated and indecent terms as could scarcely be ap- 
plied to a Nero, a notorious defaulter or even to a 
common pickpocket.” Nevertheless, he was re- 
elected and that monumental shaft in Washington 
is the impressive answer of a later generation. 

Were Mr. Hoover the only President in our his- 
tory against whom a severely critical and even hos- 
tile public opinion raged ten months before elec- 
tion there might be little occasion to challenge the 
easy conclusion that he is done for. But in this re- 
spect, whether he may be entitled to it or not, he is 
in the company of the greatest Presidents. Some of 
them have been re-elected even when they them- 
selves believed they were done for. 

Though our history is an open book, relatively 
few of the thousands that visit and admire the Lin- 
coln Memorial may be aware of the raging tide of 
public discontent and party bitterness that beat 
upon Lincoln ten and even five months before his 
re-election in 1864. By most of his own party lead- 
ers he was regarded as incompetent. He was blam- 
ed for the ill-success of the war which had run on 
until the people of the North became heartsick at 
the fearful sacrifices that brought no visible achieve- 
ment. Lincoln was blamed then for failure even 
more than Hoover is blamed now in a depression 
that has dragged on with its idle wheels, smokeless 
chimneys, frozen assets, depleted fortunes, unem- 
ployment, deficits and public suffering. 

Less than three months before his re-election Lin- 
coln confided to a friend that of all the members of 
the House of Representatives he could name but 
one in whose personal and political friendship he 
could absolutely confide. Greeley and other editors 
were nagging him. Thad Stevens never missed an 
opportunity to thrust his keenest invectives against 
him. New York, which had elected an able Demo- 
cratic governor, was regarded as lost, and Pennsyl- 
vania was trembling in the political balance. A 
group of discontented Republicans of the self-con- 
fessed better-person type had met in convention 
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and nominated Frémont for President. Democratic 
opinion, of course, was extremely hostile and 
Democratic political hopes ran high. 

Impressed with the gloomy situation that con- 
fronted him, Lincoln one day wrote the following 
memorandum, sealed it in an envelope and had it 
endorsed by members of his Cabinet, with written 
instructions that it was not to be opened till after 
election: 

Executive Mansion, 
Washington, August 23, 1864. 

This morning, as for some days past, it seems exceed- 
ingly probable that this administration will not be re- 
elected. Then it will be my duty to co-operate with the 
President-elect so as to save the Union between the election 
and the inauguration, as he will have secured his election 


on such grounds that he cannot possibly save it afterwards. 
A. Lincoin. 


Three months later Lincoln carried all but three 
States and gained go per cent of the electoral votes, 
a percentage never since exceeded. Though to some 
this may seem a mere rehearsal of familiar history, 
it may serve to remind others of the risks of assum- 
ing that, because of public discontent and criticisms 
of sorely tried Presidents ten months or even three 
before elections, they are done for. It is quite true 
that in September Sherman’s capture of Atlanta 
and Sheridan’s successful drive in the Shenandoah 
greatly heartened the people, but Grant had still 
to win some of the bloodiest battles of the war be- 
tween the Rapidan and the James. 

If it appears presumptuous to bring Civil War 
days into comparison with an economic depression 
of to-day, it may be replied that one of the trio of 
formerly defeated Democratic Presidential candi- 
dates at the Jackson Day dinner sought to justify 
a large federal bond issue on the ground that the 
existing crisis calls for the financial resources and 
sacrifices of war times. 

In the present case, as in others in our history, 
the public state of mind as most vocally expressed 
early in Presidential years may not be at all con- 
clusive of election prospects or of the results, which 
may depend less on visible evidences of renewing 
prosperity or on Democratic Kilkenny-cat affairs 
than on a state of mind that, because less vocal, is 
not included in the political equation. In politics 
discontent is always vocal while abiding faith is 
mum. Under the stormy surface are unruffled 
depths. “The shallow murmur but the deep are 
dumb.” 
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But it is unnecessary to confine comparisons of 
the present with historic war-times. The Republi- 
can revolt against Grant and the consequent fusion 
of so-called Liberal Republicans with the Demo- 
crats for Greeley’s candidacy, the revolt of the Sil- 
ver Republicans against McKinley in 1896 and of 
the Anti-Imperialists in 1900 may be cited as evi- 
dences of deceptive public and party discontent. 
If, on the one hand, the emotional Bull Moose per- 
formance of 1912 under so gallant a political figure 
as Theodore Roosevelt so divided the Republicans 
of the country as to elect Mr. Wilson on 41 per cent 
of the popular vote, on the other, the venture of La- 
Follette in 1924 served to elect a Republican Presi- 
dent on 54 per cent of the popular vote. Could the 
political disgruntlement now loudly voiced by self- 
styled progressives in Congress be sufficiently har- 
monized to be concentrated in a third party this 
year, the chances that it would serve to re-elect 
President Hoover would be as good certainly as 
that it would defeat him. 

Legislative experience in recent years has fre- 
quently served to reveal that noise does not neces- 
sarily imply a multitude. Congress has been quite 
susceptible to concentrated pressure and propa- 
ganda from earnest but small groups claiming, 
rather than having, large public backing. Ordi- 
narily there is in this country a deeper state of pub- 
lic mind than that which clamors for special nos- 
trums or reeks with political discontent. Such 
manifestations are too readily assumed at times to 
be criteria of national sentiment as a whole. 

This deeper and usually quite inaudible state of 
the public mind ordinarily does not reveal itself 


until a national election. A historical survey indi- 
cates that as a rule it is cautiously inclined to avoid 
the prospect of innovations in our fundamental or- 
der or proposed nostrums of a radical nature, 
whether or not politically designed to capitalize a 
public discontent. When in 1895 the Democratic 
Party furiously rebelled against the financial con- 
servatism of President Cleveland to follow the peer- 
less opportunism of Bryan, it lost public confidence 
and support that have never since been fully re- 
gained. Only in 1916, when President Wilson was 
vainly trying to keep us out of the war and when 
people in the West thought he was to do it, did a 
bare majority of the nation rally to his re-election. 
Furthermore, Wilson was a forceful President with 
a strong and conservative control of his party and 
many voters were disinclined in a critical period to 
“swap horses in the middle of the stream.” 

A similar public disinclination may prevail as we 
approach the first Tuesday after the first Monday 
in November next, even if in seeking to capitalize 
the depression with radical proposals the Demo- 
cratic leaders carefully avoid Kilkenny-cat affairs 
over Prohibition. Those who form conclusions 
from current talk on the street ten months before 
election, in disregard of those that are saying little 
and politicians whose ears to the ground may 
catch only the noise of the surface, are proverbially 
subject to disillusions after the voting. As for the 
keener and usually more conscientiously impartial 
Washington correspondents, they suffer from the 
handicap of an environment in which ordinarily 
the superficialities of political opportunism or ex- 
pedience are in a state of congestion. 


NOTE TO ST. PETER 


INTRODUCING MISS MARY ALLEN 


By Mary Willis Shuey 


Qurre probably she’ll call you “Colonel Peter,” 
But please don’t think her choice of titles quaint, 
For in the Bluegrass which has been her Heaven 
A Colonel always has outranked a Saint. 


You'll find her most proficient in her praises— 
She was a maiden aunt, a constant guest, 

Who spent her life recounting family glories. 
She'll know her place in mansions of the blest. 


She’ll soon find out the social scale you follow, 
And join the Heavenly Host in joyous hymn 
When she discovers kinships with archangels, 
Or finds she’s cousin to the seraphim. 





AS I LIKE IT- 


William Lyon Phelps 





the world will celebrate the centenary of 
the death of Goethe. 

For those who cannot easily read German, let me 
recommend three books, recently made available in 
cheap and attractive editions—“Faust,” translated 
by Bayard Taylor; “Wilhelm Meister,” translated by 
Carlyle; “Conversations of Goethe with Ecker- 
mann,” translated by John Oxenford. Taylor’s trans- 
lation of “Faust” is in the Modern Library; and 
Eckermann’s “Conversations” with Introduction by 
Havelock Ellis, and “Wilhelm Meister” are in 
Everyman’s Library. 

Thus for a small sum, one may own three of the 
greatest books ever written, filled with the riches of 
a mind which Lord Haldane called the most spa- 
cious mind since Aristotle. 

In dealing with Goethe, one is forced to use 
superlatives. Leaving out scientific and technical 
works, if we put everything that Goethe wrote in 
one heap, and everything else in the German lan- 
guage in another heap, the former would be more 
valuable than the latter. There is no parallel to this 
in any other literature; for if we had to choose be- 
tween Shakespeare and all the rest of English lit- 
erature, we should not choose Shakespeare. 

Tennyson wrote in “In Memoriam,” 


O' the 22d day of this month of March, 1932, 


I held it truth with him who sings 
To one clear harp in divers tones, 


referring to Goethe’s versatility. Goethe was the 
greatest poet, dramatist, novelist, critic, song-writer, 
autobiographer, conversationist, travel-writer, in 
the whole range of German literature. 

A compliment Goethe paid to Kant would be 
more fittingly applied to himself; when we open 
any book by Goethe, it is as if we stepped into a 
brightly lighted room. He illuminated every sub- 
ject he touched except mathematics. Whether or 
not it is true that the last words he uttered were 
More light! no words could have been more char- 
acteristic. 

During the latter part of Goethe’s life, his world- 
supremacy was quite generally recognized, except 
perhaps in Great Britain. Carlyle’s translation of 
“Meister” (1824) had considerable influence in 


arousing among English readers an appreciation of 
Goethe’s true position. Carlyle, in his preface to the 
first edition, remarked 


with scarcely more than one or two exceptions, the best 
works of Germany have lain neglected, or worse than neg- 
lected, and the Germans are yet utterly unknown to us. 
Kotzebue still lives in our minds as the representative of a 
nation that despises him; Schiller is chiefly known to us by 
the monstrous production of his boyhood; . . . But of all 
these people there is none that has been more unjustly 
dealt with than Johann Wolfgang von Goethe. For half a 
century the admiration, we might almost say the idol of 
his countrymen, to us he is still a stranger. . . . Now, it 
must no doubt be granted, that so long as our invaluable 
constitution is preserved in its pristine purity, the British 
nation may exist in a state of comparative prosperity with 
very inadequate ideas of Goethe: but, at the same time, the 
present arrangement is an evil in its kind; slight, it is true, 
and easy to be borne, yet still more easy to be remedied, 
- « « Minds like Goethe’s are the common property of all 
nations. . . . The history of Mignon runs like a thread of 
gold through the tissue of the narrative, connecting with 
the heart much that were else addressed to the head. Phi- 
losophy and eloquence might have done the rest; but this 
is poetry in the highest meaning of the word. It must be 
for the power of producing such creations and emotions, 
that Goethe is by many of his countrymen ranked at the 
side of Homer and Shakespeare, as one of the only three 
men of genius that have ever lived. 


Yet years later the following curious comparison 
and prophecy was made by De Quincey: 


Both are now gone—Goethe and Coleridge; both are 
honoured by those who knew them and by multitudes who 
did not. But the honours of Coleridge are perennial and 
will annually grow more verdant; whilst from those of 
Goethe every generation will see something fall away, until 
posterity will wonder at the subverted idol, whose basis, 
being hollow and unsound, will leave the worship of their 
fathers an enigma to their descendants. 


Although “Faust” has been translated many times 
into English, and several times within the last ten 
years, ¢.g., by G. M. Cookson (1928), by the late 
William Page Andrews, revised by Priest and 
Weston (1929), by Miss Alice Raphael (1930), the 
best version is still that by Bayard Taylor (1871), 
which is one of the greatest translations made of 
anything. It is as close to the language, music, 
thythm, and ‘meaning of the original as it is pos- 
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sible for a foreign tongue to be. Taylor combined 
literalness with beauty. 

One illustration will suffice; and if the reader 
should compare other English translations with the 
one I am about to quote, he would agree on the 
supremacy of Taylor’s. It is the last stanza of the 
beautiful Dedication. 


Und mich ergreift ein langst entwohntes Sehnen 
Nach jenem stillen, ernsten Geisterreich; 

Es schwebet nun in unbestimmten Tonen 

Mein lispelnd Lied, der Aeolsharfe gleich: 

Ein Schauer fasst mich, Thrane folgt den Thranen, 
Das strenge Herz, es fiihlt sich mild und weich; 
Was ich besitze, seh ich wie im Weiten, 

Und was verschwand, wird mir zu Wirklichkeiten. 


And grasps me now a long-unwonted yearning 
For that serene and solemn Spirit-Land: 

My song, to faint Zolian murmurs turning, 
Sways like a harp-string by the breezes fanned. 
I thrill and tremble; tear on tear is burning, 
And the stern heart is tenderly unmanned. 
What I possess, I see far distant lying, 

And what I lost, grows real and undying. 


Although it is fortunate that we may now possess 
Taylor’s translation of both parts in one cheap and 


well-printed volume, it is still possible, I believe, to 
buy a copy of the magnificent original edition in 
two large volumes, with enormous type, that ap- 
peared in 1871, published by Fields, Osgood, and 
Co., in Boston. I wrote to Houghton Mifflin and 
Co. a few months ago and got the two volumes 
for ten dollars; whether there are any left I do not 
know. 

As Taylor made the best English translation of 
“Faust,” so the late James Elroy Flecker made the 
finest translation of the lyric “Kennst du das 
Land?” which to me is the most beautiful and af- 
fecting song ever written. And one should hear 
Mme. Bori sing the French version in the opera 
“Mignon.” 

The turbulence of undisciplined adolescence, ex- 
pressed so perfectly by Keats in the Preface to “En- 
dymion,” revealed so clearly and poetically by 
Browning in “Pauline,” was portrayed by Goethe 
in “Gotz von Berlichingen” and in “The Sorrows 
of Young Werther” with such fury of unsatisfied 
passion that it set Europe aflame. It is interesting to 
observe how completely all three of these men of 
genius escaped from this thrall. It seems almost in- 
credible that the author of “Wilhelm Meister,” 
“Iphigenia.” “Faust,” and the “Conversations” 


could ever have written those early works. There 
was in Goethe a steady spiritual growth from the 
unrestrained fancies and wild passions of his youth 
to the beautiful serenity of his old age. 

Perhaps there never was a man of literary genius 
who was so punctilious a gentleman. One of the 
most thrilling episodes in history is the meeting of 
Germany’s two greatest men, Beethoven and 
Goethe—each had tremendous reverence for the 
other’s genius, but there was an amusing contrast 
between their appearance and manners. Beethoven 
was only five foot six but broad and “built close to 
the ground,” as we say of a football player; Goethe 
was fairly tall. Beethoven was untidy and Goethe 
scrupulously groomed. What a moment when 
Goethe knocked at the musician’s door and Bee- 
thoven himself opened it! 

Although there seems to be some doubt as to the 
authenticity of Bettina von Arnim’s Letters describ- 
ing the famous occasion when each of the two men 
ran true to form, it is certain that something of the 
kind happened. 

Goethe and Beethoven were walking arm in arm; 
—what a spectacle!—there came toward them the 
Empress, the Dukes and the entire court: 

(Bettina to Prince Puckler-Muskau) 


Beethoven said, “Keep hold of my arm, they must make 
room for us, not we for them.” Goethe was of a different 
opinion, and the situation became awkward for him; he 
let go of Beethoven’s arm, and took a stand at the side 
with his hat off, while Beethoven with folded arms walked 
right through the dukes and only tilted his hat slightly 
while the dukes stepped aside to make room for him, and 
all greeted him pleasantly; on the other side he stopped 
and waited for Goethe, who had permitted the company 
to pass by him where he stood with bowed head. “Well,” 
he said, “I’ve waited for you because I honor and respect 
you as you deserve, but you did those yonder too much 
honor.” 

Afterwards Beethoven came running to us and told us 
everything and was glad like a child because he had so 
teased Goethe. 


(Beethoven to Bettina) 


When two such as I and Goethe meet together, these 
grand gentlemen are forced to note what greatness, in such 
as we are, means. Yesterday on the way home we met the 
whole Imperial family. . . . Goethe slipped away from me, 
and stood on one side. Say what I would, I could not in- 
duce him to advance another step, so I pushed my hat on 
my head, buttoned up my overcoat, and went, arms folded, 
into the thickest of the crowd. . . . Persons of rank know 
me. To my great amusement I saw the procession defile 
past Goethe. Hat in hand, he stood at the side, deeply 
bowing. 
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(Goethe to Zelter) 


His talent amazed me. However, unfortunately, he is an 
utterly untamed personality, not at all in the wrong, if 
he finds the world detestable, but he thereby does not make 
it more enjoyable either for himself or others. He is very 
much to be excused, on the other hand, and very much to 
be pitied, as his hearing is leaving him, which, perhaps, 
injures the musical part of his nature less than his social. 


In “Wilhelm Meister,” a discussion arose as to 
the distinction between a noble and a well-bred 
manner, and Serlo said: 


A well-bred carriage is difficult to imitate; for in strict- 
ness it is negative; and it implies a long-continued previous 
training. You are not required to exhibit in your manner 
anything that specially betokens dignity; for, by this 
means, you are like to run into formality and haughti- 
ness; you are rather to avoid whatever is undignified and 
vulgar. You are never to forget yourself; are to keep a 
constant watch upon yourself and others; to forgive noth- 
ing that is faulty in your own conduct, in that of others 
neither to forgive too little or too much. Nothing must 
appear to touch you, nothing to agitate: you must never 
overhaste yourself, must ever keep yourself composed, re- 
taining still an outward calmness, whatever storms may 
rage within. The noble character at certain moments may 
resign himself to his emotions; the well-bred never. The 
latter is like a man dressed out in fair and spotless clothes; 
he will not lean on anything; every person will beware of 
rubbing on him. He distinguishes himself from others, yet 
he may not stand apart; for as in all arts, so in this, the 
hardest must at length be done with ease; the well-bred 
man of rank, in spite of every separation, always seems 
united with the people around him; he is never to be stiff, 
or uncomplying; he is always to appear the first, and never 
to insist on so appearing. 

It is clear, then, that to seem well-bred, a man must 
actually be so. It is also clear why women generally are 
more expert at taking up the air of breeding than the 
other sex. 


I am aware that many of my readers are familiar 
with Eckermann’s “Conversations”; but perhaps 
some are not. This is a book one should read and 
reread. It should be accessible, and now we have it 
in convenient form for less than a dollar. This is 
one of the wisest and richest of all volumes; it is a 
book to be shipwrecked with. It is almost impos- 
sible to open it at random without finding some 
illuminating remark. And here, taking a chance, I 
open at page 201, and find that Goethe is compar- 
ing the traditions of culture in a country like 
France or ancient Greece with the intellectual pov- 
erty of Germany. (Incidentally this is why Amer- 
ica is inferior to England and Australia to Amer- 


ica.) He has been speaking of the brilliance, so 
early developed, of Mérimée and of Béranger. 


If a talent is to be speedily and happily developed, the 
great point is that a great deal of intellect and sound cul- 
ture should be current in a nation. 

We admire the tragedies of the ancient Greeks. But, to 
take a correct view of the case, we ought rather to admire 
the period and the nation in which their production was 
possible, than the individual authors; for, though these 
pieces differ a little from each other, and though one of 
these poets appears somewhat greater and more finished 
than another, still, taking all together, only one decided 
character runs through the whole: grandeur, fitness, sound- 
ness, human perfection, elevated wisdom, sublime thought, 
pure strong intuition, etc. But when we find all these quali- 
ties, not only in the dramatic works that have come down 
to us, but also in lyrical and epic works—in the philoso- 
phers, the orators, and the historians, and in an equally 
high degree in the works of plastic art that have come 
down to us—we must feel convinced that such qualities 
did not merely belong to individuals, but were the current 
property of the nation and the whole period. 


The late Calvin Thomas, professor of German at 
Columbia, and one of the best German scholars 
and teachers in America, had the misfortune to 
publish his “Life of Goethe” in 1917. This was a time 
when many patriotic Americans smashed Victrola 
records of Beethoven and Wagner, and refused to 
listen to Bach or any other work written by a 
damned German. His book of course failed to cir- 
culate and I was told that many were afraid to re- 
view it, though it was an impersonal, objective, 
scholarly biography. I reviewed it in The Dial, and 
Mr. Thomas wrote me the following letter from a 


sickbed: 


When I was a young instructor at Ann Arbor I was 
employed as arbiter in a lawsuit between the editors of the 
students’ paper and its publisher. The evidence obliged me 
to decide in favor of the publisher, whereupon he offered 
me a box of cigars. I spurned the ex post facto bribe, say- 
ing that I needed no material reward for doing my duty. 

So I do not undertake to reward you for your review of 
my Goethe, but I wish you to know that I have read it 
with satisfaction, and convalescing, as I am, from a rather 
serious illness, and stoically facing, as I do, a great and 
growing hostility to everything German—even the great 
writers of the 18th century—I have naturally been heart- 
ened by your words of critical cordial appreciation. 

With all good wishes for you and yours 


Cavin THomMas. 
Nov. 12, 1917. 


I was not pro-German in the war; but I was just as 
fiercely pro-Goethe in 1917 as in 1886 and 1932. 
I live with Goethe. I think of him every day. If 
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you must choose, it is better to have a Goethe bal- 
ance than a bank balance. The latter may be lost. 
Moth and rust corrupt and riches have wings. 


I have written at such length about Goethe, there 
is no room for extended comment on new books. 
But I will heartily recommend the following: “The 
Unknown War,” by Winston Churchill. This in- 
teresting man has the temperament of the advocate, 
partisan, fighter, rather than that of the calm his- 
torian; hence, in reading this work, we may be cer- 
tain that other military authorities would not in- 
dorse every page. But it is all the more exciting be- 
cause of the fervent temperament from which it 
came. 

“Discretions” by Countess Warwick—and if you 
want to know, how a countess can be a socialist, 
read and learn. It is an entertaining autobiography. 
“Modern India,” a co-operative work, multum in 
parvo, edited by Sir J. Cumming, is full of inter- 
esting and valuable information, and sedulously 
avoids the sensational. Those who want facts more 
than fancies will do well to read this little book. 
For my part, I hope England will hold on to India 
indefinitely. “High Hats and Low Bows,” by Ellery 
Walter, who went around the world on one leg, 
here describes personal interviews with the Pope, 
Mussolini, and other leaders. “Wellington,” by 
Guedalla, shows that the “man who beat Napo- 
leon” did many other notable things—victory with 
him was not a fluke; it was a habit. Had he been 
a brilliant genius, Napoleon would have smashed 
him. He had the qualities most awkward for a gen- 
ius to deal with; absolute fearlessness, icy compo- 
sure, endless patience, bulldog tenacity. . . . Mean- 
while observe that the vigorous “Autobiography” of 
Lincoln Steffens has been published in a cheaper 
form. 

The year 1931 has seen many remarkable novels. 
I recommend “All Passion Spent,” by V. Sackville 
West; it is so much better than her “The Edward- 
ians” there is no comparison; “Westward Passage,” 
by Margaret Ayer Barnes, distinctly better than the 
novel which gave her a prize; “Unfinished Busi- 
ness,” by John Erskine, his best; brilliant and origi- 
nal; it has an excellent motor; “Return I Dare Not,” 
by Margaret Kennedy, very good indeed; “Finch’s 
Fortune,” by Mazo de la Roche, carrying on with 
the same family we learned to know in “Jalna”; 
“Broome Stages,” by Clemence Dane, altogether too 
long, but a fine history of a family of the London 


theatres; and I am deeply grateful to General W. B. 
Parsons for urging me to read “The Lady Who 
Came to Stay,” by R. E. Spencer, for it is imagina- 
tive and profound. 

Thornton Wilder has produced a volume of 
short plays called “The Long Christmas Dinner,” 
worth seeing on the stage and worth attentive read- 
ing. They have a touch of genius. He is one of the 
few contemporary writers who does not need five 
hundred pages for an idea. 

The best boys’ book I have seen for a long while 
is “The Indian Nugget,” by Julius King, which 
boys from eight to eighty will find enchanting, 
though aimed at those from eight to eighteen. 

And here are a few thrillers. “Birds of the 
Night,” by Austin Moore: “About the Murder of 
the Night Club Lady,” by Anthony Abbot: “The 
Party at the Penthouse,” by Arthur M. Chase. Mr. 
Chase has been publishing books in the firm of 
Dodd, Mead & Company since the last century, 
and thought it high time he wrote something him- 
self. 

And speaking further of thrillers, Dornford 
Yates, master of the art, in his new novel “Safe 
Custody” has published a super-thriller, which I 
will guarantee to hold the attention of anybody, 
old or young, from first page to last. 

It is certainly a good thing to publish corrections 
of mistakes in this column, including my own, for 
the question of good English is important, and no 
one is infallible. Here is another excellent letter: 
from Gertrude W. Page, of Los Angeles, Calif.: 


Don’t you think your “Doctor Herbert Clarke, of Syra- 
cuse, N. Y.,” is just a wee bit naif in his surprise that a 
University Professor should be ignorant of the correct use 
of the two very ordinary words flout and flaunt? He must 
be acquainted with only a very limited and highly select 
class of University Professors in order to be surprised at 
any kind of ignorance within University precincts now-a- 
days. On the other hand, the Professors can retort that they 
are not the only offenders. They can quote. .. . the Saturday 
Review of Literature: “Like the expert in any field, he is 
so thoroughly conversant with the conventions of his art 
that he can with impunity flaunt them when his writing 
would seem to gain in variety and expressiveness by so 
doing.” 


From Pearl Robertson, of Bozeman, Mont.: 


Before your correspondent, Mr. Herbert Clarke, becomes 
excited over Professor Dodd’s mis-use of flaunt, he should 
learn that it is the University of Chicago, not Chicago 
University. 
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This is a much-needed correction; and other 
common mistakes in academic appellations are 
“John Hopkins University,” “Smith’s College,” 
“Brown’s University,” “Magdalene College, Ox- 
ford,” “Magdalen College, Cambridge,” “Queen’s 
College, Cambridge,” “Queens’ College, Oxford,” 
“Kings’ College, Cambridge.” All these are wrong. 


From M. Meyers, of Brooklyn, N. Y.: 


Through your otherwise admirable column in Scris- 
ner’s, November issue, runs a note of complacency and 
unctuous contentment that is, to express it mildly, a trifle 
inappropriate in these days of depression. 

To illustrate: “It was the U. S. A., the most comfortable 
country on earth.” Again, “Every novel I read by one who 
lives there makes me more content than ever to live in the 
United States of America.” 

May I call your attention to an article in the current 
issue of the New Republic, which describes the conditions 
existing in the mining districts of Kentucky? It would ap- 
pear from the facts presented, that for some the U. S. A. 
is not the most comfortable country on earth; and that 
there are others who have no reason to be content to live 
in the United States of America. 

The least that those who dwell in cloistered security can 
do, is to obey that humane command, “Don’t cheer, boys, 
the poor devils are dying.” 


No, the least we can do is to help those who are 
less fortunate, not by refraining from cheering nor 
even by giving them three cheers, but by helping, 
giving the means of life. Yet it is still true that the 
U.S. A. is more comfortable than Europe and Eu- 
rope more comfortable than Asia. 


From Doctor Edward W. Twitchell, of San 
Francisco: 


Medical men long used the German Geschwister, in de- 
fault of an English equivalent. Some indeed used the Latin 
fratres, but the introduction of siblings has gradually dis- 
placed the other two. 

Siblings, however, is not synonymous with relations in 
present medical usage, so sisters, cousins and aunts, while 
sib, are not siblings. 


From Harold Wentworth, Cornell University: 


A sibling is any person not a twin, triplet, or quadruplet. 
The word is so used in at least one psychology textbook 
used at Cornell some five years ago. Webster’s “New In- 
ternational Dictionary” agrees with the above definition, 
but adds one qualification. Siblings, as an adverb only, is 
also entered there. I have notified the editor of Webster’s 
“N. I. D.” of your use of siblings in the December “As I 
Like It.” 

The word $drister appeared in print at least as early as 
Nov. 20, 1909, when the N. Y. Sun printed a letter sug- 
gesting the word. Being horrible, it has gained no currency, 
as far as I know. 


From Doctor A. L. Hill, of Rutherfordton, N. C.: 


I take the following definitions from Dorland’s medical 
dictionary: 

sib (Anglo-Saxon sib, kin). Related by blood; a blood re- 
lation. 

sibling. One of two or more offspring of the same parents. 

sibred. Relationship; kindred. 


From Doctor L. Minor Blackford, Atlanta, Ga.: 


You have probably already heard that your understand- 
ing of “siblings” was incorrect. Webster says, “Sibling (sib 
plus 1st-ling). One of two or more children of the same 
parents but not of the same birth;—usually in pl.” 

If the words were an exact synonym of “relative” there 
would be no place for it in the language. It is a purely arti- 
ficial word, originate, I believe, at the Hopkins. It is most 
useful in writing up the “Family History,” in a case re- 
port. E.g. “The patient’s father died of pulmonary tuber- 
culosis at 35. Her mother and seven siblings were living 
and well. . . .” In my private records, I write, “4 B & S 1 & 
w.” Sometimes in psychiatry, for example, it is useful to 
know that a man has seven older sisters, but ordinarily the 
sex of the siblings is immaterial. I hope the word will remain 
entirely in scientific writing. 


I learn from Murray’s “New English Dictionary” 
that the word first appeared in England in the year 
1000 and again in 1425, and that it is an exact syn- 
onym for “relatives.” But it is marked “obsolete.” 

I have made up my mind to let it alone. 
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STRAWS IN THE WIND 


Significant notes in American life to-day 


SHALL MARRIED WOMEN BE FIRED? - ¢ By Helen Buckler 


ARRIED women should leave 
M their jobs and go back home. 

Then there would be enough 
jobs to go around. So runs one of the 
popular cures for the plight of work- 
ing people. In their enthusiasm for a 
solution of our difficulties so simple 
and direct, energetic legislators from 
Nebraska to New York are not wait- 
ing upon the altruism of wage-earn- 
ing wives. They propose bills calcu- 
lated to force, if need be, a reluctant 
regard for the public welfare. 

A congressman in Washington asks 
that all married women in the Federal 
service be discharged. A Mid-Western 
governor declares no married woman 
should have “a State House job nor 
any other job.” The director of emer- 
gency relief in an Eastern State calls 
for an “immediate readjustment of job 
distribution,” pointing out that many 
persons are holding jobs who do not 
need them, “such as married women.” 
A New England State employment 
committee recommends that employers 
dismiss wives whose husbands can sup- 
port them and it is reported that the 
suggestion is being followed by a bank 
and a telephone company. A gas con- 
cern in the Mississippi valley fires its 
married-women employees. A railway 
in the South follows suit and any wo- 
man on the pay roll who ventures to 
enter matrimony, automatically severs 
her connection with the company. A 
Northern board of education requests 
the resignation of a third of its school 
nurses on the ground that they are 
married, the superintendent of schools 
taking the position that “married wo- 
men can look to their husbands for 
support.” 

Some organizations and individuals 
have been aroused to defend the mar- 
ried woman. A few who have gone on 
record against the dismissal of married- 
women workers on the sole ground that 
they are married, are the industrial com- 
missioner of New York State, a city 


official in Los Angeles, the National 


Consumers’ League, the National Wo- 
man’s Party, and the National Federa- 
tion of Business and Professional Wo- 
men’s Clubs. 

That more married women, both 
numerically and proportionately, are 
working outside their homes than ever 
before in the history of the country, 
cannot be gainsaid. Since 1890 the em- 
ployment of all women workers has 
increased 150 per cent, but that of 
married-women workers has increased 
270 per cent, until now one out of every 
Ir wives is gainfully employed, and 
one out of every 4 of the 10,000,000 
women wage earners is a married wo- 
man living with her husband. 

Some will tell you the unprecedented 
increase in employment of married wo- 
men is a result of the new freedom, a 
by-product of suffrage. Others will in- 
sist that the actuating motive has been 
a desire for pin-money and extra luxu- 
ries. Many see in the phenomenon an 
eagerness, aided by the mechanical im- 
provement of housekeeping implements 
and the wide-spread industrialization 
of food and clothing products, to get 
out of the domestic routine. A Brook- 
lyn clergyman insists that the situation 
is due to the young women of this 
generation “who are indulging their 
selfish desire to remain independent 
though married.” 

No serious conclusion may be had 
from opinion alone, based, as it must 
be, on limited personal knowledge. 
Fortunately we have more reliable data 
at hand. The Women’s Bureau of the 
U. S. Department of Labor has made 
careful scientific studies of the employ- 
ment of married women in various oc- 
cupations in various parts of the coun- 
try. They have collected facts and fig- 
ures, and have sent trained field work- 
ers into the homes to talk directly with 
these working wives. 

Everywhere the question was asked: 
“Why do you work outside your 
home?” and the answer again and 
again was “Because I have to”; “My 


shusband can’t get work”; “My hus- 
band doesn’t make enough to keep 
us”; “My husband is ill.” Or, if the 
urgency was not so great, still it was 
there: “To help us get ahead a little”; 
“To give my children a better education 
than I had.” Many women who had 
written “Single” on their factory cards 
confessed they had done so, although 
they were married, through fear of los- 
ing their jobs. 

Of married women laundry workers 
in 23 cities, 9 out of every 10 reported 
they were working to help support 
their families. Of the other 10 per cent, 
moreover, many other cases could also 
have been counted as cases of neces- 
sity: “to pay doctor and hospital bills”; 
“to educate our children”; “to save for 
the future.” Only 2 per cent were 
frankly working for extras, to buy cars, 
and so on, and another 2 per cent be- 
cause they were “used to it” or want- 
ed to. 

In Denver, 90 per cent of the mar- 
ried women who applied over a period 
of several months to the employment 
office of the Young Women’s Christian 
Association said necessity had forced 
them to seek work. They “were by no 
means a group of young women un- 
burdened by responsibility.” Less than 
one-sixth were under 25, less than a 
third under 30 years of age. One old 
nurse, 88 years old, sought to support 
herself and her blind husband. Three- 
fourths of these women received no 
aid at all from their husbands and 
more than half of those who did found 
it irregular and inadequate. Almost 
half of them had children under 16. 

In the same city, over a similar peri- 
od, 91 per cent of the married women 
applying to a certain department store 
for work, said they were driven to do 
so because of necessity. The majority 
of a group of employed wives inter- 
viewed in Flint, Michigan, said they 
were working because, due to short 
time and lay-offs, their husbands did 
not make enough to keep the family. 
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SHALL MARRIED WOMEN BE FIRED 


The data assembled by the Women’s 
Bureau relate to the “average married 
woman in industry,” not to special 
types. Their studies have covered wide- 
ly separated American cities, thus se- 
curing a wide range of regional and 
local influences. From all these inves- 
tigations, Mary N. Winslow, editor of 
The Women’s Bureau, says, “We have 
reached one definite conclusion: . . . 
married women are in industry for one 
purpose and, generally speaking, one 
purpose only—to provide necessities 
for their families or to raise their 
standard of living.” 

The very occupations in which the 
great majority of married-women work- 
ers engage in this country are of the sort 
that only necessity would force a mar- 
ried woman to enter. The point may be 
a surprise to those of us who have form- 
ed conclusions from our own acquaint- 
anceship with women in business and 
the professions. 

For every woman who is finding a 
happier life in an interesting profes- 
sion, scores are growing old and worn 
in drudgery and the double burden of 
long work hours and home keeping 
besides. At the last census for which 
analysis is available, only about six 
and a half per cent of the gainfully oc- 
cupied married women were engaged 
in the professions; 8 per cent were in 
trade; and about 7 per cent in clerical 
work, 

This is the sort of work that most 
married women go out to: In South 
Carolina, a third of the white women 
wage earners, most of them in mills, 
are wives. Another 15 per cent are wid- 
ows or separated. In Illinois more than 
half the women workers in the manu- 
facturing of glue, house furnishings, to- 
bacco, slaughtering and meat packing, 
and in the laundries, are wives, widows, 
or separated. In Washington, two-thirds 
of the women workers in the fruit and 
fish canning industries, and in Dela- 
ware, three-fourths of the women work- 
ers in canneries are or have been mar- 
ried. 

The truth is, the majority of the 
2,000,000 wage-earning wives in the 
country are doing unskilled work. Now 
married women do not work long days 
in textile mills or go out to scrub office 
floors at night in order to assert their 
right to the new freedom or to be self- 
ishly independent. 

The old, old fallacy that married 


women work only for pin-money, to 
buy more finery than their husbands 
can afford to give them, will not die 
a decent death. The truth is that in- 
stead of serving for pin-money, the 
wife’s wages are more often the “cou- 
pling pin that holds the family togeth- 
er and makes both ends meet.” One 
study made by the Women’s Bureau 
showed that 95 per cent of the wives 
employed contributed ai// their earnings 
to the family support. 
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To see why this state of affairs exists 
we have only to examine the wages 
that are paid to men in this country. 
Here, at last, we come to the essential 
reason why married women have gone 
out to work in such increasingly large 
numbers. Given a full year’s work with 
no lay-offs (only a fabulous dream in 
these days) an able-bodied willing man 
cannot earn enough money in industry 
after industry, to support his family at 
a minimum standard of health and 
decency! 

To do so, with no margin for sav- 
ings, a man with a wife and two chil- 
dren must earn from $1,442 to $1,660 
a year, depending on the community, 
or a weekly wage of from $28 to $32 
for the full 52 weeks. The figures are 
based on studies of the National In- 
dustrial Conference Board for 1927. 
Yet, in the third quarter of that same 
year, the conference board reports that 
twenty-five industries in three States 
averaged a wage of only $24.13 per 
week for unskilled labor. Even skilled 
labor in these industries averaged only 
$31 a week, the minimum for safety. 
In 15 out of the 25 industries studied, 
both skilled and unskilled labor was 
paid a wage below these averages. To 
this situation should be added the im- 
portant fact that, even in normal times, 
loss from slack work runs into three 
weeks per year in the representative in- 
dustries. 

Of a group of wives who went out 
to work in Manchester, New Hamp- 
shire, only about 27 per cent had hus- 
bands who were earning as much as 
$1,500 a year. Almost a fifth earned 
less than $1,000, just two-thirds of the 
amount required to maintain a reason- 
able health-decency standard of living. 
In Pennsylvania another group of 
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working wives disclosed that not even 
a quarter of them had husbands who 
earned as much as $30 a week, while 
more than 18 per cent earned less than 
$20 a week. 

Interviews with these women reveal- 
ed their constant dread of sickness and 
unemployment. A woman cigar maker 
was supporting her husband and two 
young children because in six months’ 
time the husband had had only four 
days’ work. Another woman had three 
children and an injured husband who 
had been laid up for five months. His 
compensation was only $12.50 a week. 
They lived in one room and used a 
neighbor’s kitchen. “The mother, it is 
hardly necessary to state, was em- 
ployed.” 

All these facts reveal the utter im- 
possibility of dismissing the great ma- 
jority of married women from their jobs 
without providing some substitute for 
their needed contribution to the family 
support. There remains the small mi- 
nority whose husbands can support 
them and their children. But who shall 
decide when that income is sufficient 
for that family? Who shall set their 
standard of living and decide whether 
or not they may save for their old age, 
for the education of their children, for 
illnesses, for possible unemployment, 
and other contingencies? Shall the 
combined income of husband and wife 
be held down to $2,000 as was pro- 
posed in the Nebraska legislature? 

Why should not every family in- 
come, then, whether earned by husband 
and wife, or husband alone, or with the 
help of an employed son or daughter, 
be held down to some minimum fig- 
ure? Certainly, why not limit unearned 
incomes? These hasty would-be econo- 
mists who urge the dismissal of wives 
as a cure-all for bad times have con- 
ceivably not realized the ultimate con- 
clusions to which their own theory 
leads, or they would be horrified in- 
deed at the ultra-radical ball they have 
set rolling. 

There are other practical questions 
which the promulgators of this easy 
device to relieve the depression have 
not considered. From industry’s point 
of view, is it efficient to dismiss train- 
ed workers in order to take on raw 
recruits? Will taking women out of, 
say, candy factories, give men jobs in 
the steel mills? 

+ As a matter of fact, economists have 
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pointed out that “The married woman 
who is employed does not permanently 
drive others out of work.”* Indeed, she 
helps to create opportunity for employ- 
ing others. The wages she earns enable 
her and her family to buy more prod- 
ucts than otherwise, and more labor 
thus has to be employed to satisfy the 
heightened demand. 

Furthermore, a study of the Women’s 
Bureau points out the wider distribu- 
tion of women over the field of industry 
and commerce has not, on the whole, 
impaired the quality of employment 
opportunities of men. Neither men nor 
boys have taken the places in the old 
industries deserted by women. The last 
census figures show that the num- 
bers of both men and boy workers have 
increased more than have the numbers 
of women and girl wage earners. It is 
not denied that occupations may have 
shifted to some extent. If some men’s 


jobs have gone to women, some wo- 
men’s jobs have also gone to men, and 
both have lost to machines. Still, the net 
increase in women’s jobs has not been 
accompanied by a net decrease in jobs 
for men. 

Perhaps we should thank the pro- 
moters of this get-over-the-depression- 
quick device, inept though it is. By 
their very blundering they have forci- 
bly called attention to other questions 
that press for answer. Is it doing the 
American home and our future citi- 
zenship any good to have wives and 
mothers driven into carrying a double 
burden of wage-earning and home 
keeping? How long shall industry be 
allowed to pay less than a living wage 
to many thousands of husbands and fa- 
thers? Is it ethical or even sound eco- 
nomics to base pay for any job on sex 
or marital status of the worker, rather 
than on his fitness for the job? 


A FRANCO-GERMAN ENTENTE 
By Albert Guérard 


“ HaT is the matter with the 
W French, anyway?” The 
question is pertinent; but, 
like jesting Pilate, we never pause for 
an answer. Whatever they have in 
mind, they are wrong. One of my su- 
perior officers in the American army 
gracefully instructed me: “See what 
those d—— Frogs are doing and tell 
them not to.” This at any rate is a very 
definite national policy. It translates it- 
self into those amiably vigorous terms 
so dear to red-blooded editors: “Show 
France who is boss. . . . Come to a 
show-down. . . . Tell the French 
where to get off. . . . Make them sign 
on the dotted line. . . .” Shirt-sleeve 
diplomacy, with the sleeves rolled up. 
I beg to submit that, in such a frame 
of mind, the cause of peace and recon- 
ciliation can hardly be advanced. We 
might send another A. E. F. to Brest 
and St. Nazaire in order to break the 
wicked will of M. Aristide Briand: but 
it might be wise to find out what will 
it is that we are seeking to break. Before 
the Armistice, a shrieking poster ap- 
peared on the walls of Paris: “With in- 
cendiarists and murderers, no discus- 


*“The Problem of Unemployment,” by 
Paul H. Douglas and Aaron Director, 1931. 


sion! They must be brought to justice.” 
Aye, justice. But justice means discus- 
sion. It means providing the accused 
with a counsel, warning him not to in- 
criminate himself, allowing the defense 
to call and cross-examine witnesses, and 
to challenge jurors. If we go to the Dis- 
armament Conference with the single 
desire to make our own will prevail, 
that solemn palaver will be purely a 
verbose and bloodless war, breeder of 
other wars of a sterner kind. If we go 
prepared to discuss, to see the other 
man’s point of view, to admit that, in 
the important matter of sauce, there 
should be “parity” between the goose 
and the gander, then the conference 
may in truth herald a new era. 
Popular imagination thinks in car- 
toons, and cartoons never seem to be 
fully effective until they are antiquated. 
John Bull and Uncle Sam belong to by- 
gone ages. The stage Frenchman wore 
an imperial goatee fifty years after the 
downfall of Napoleon III. At present, 
France, to many of us, is still “The 
Tiger.” For a few tragic months Cle- 
menceau’s will was the will of France. 
Even then, he was not purely the incar- 
nation of the national spirit: he was also 
a ruthless dictator, Clemenceau fell in 


1920: France remains. Even Clemen- 
ceau, in whom the lurid memories of 
1871 had never faded, was very differ- 
ent from the implacable Revanchard of 
legend. Twice in his checkered career 
he had to take his choice between civil- 
ian democracy and militarism: at the 
time of the Boulanger crisis and at the 
time of the Dreyfus affair. In both cases 
he sided with the defenders of liberty 
and justice against the League of Pa- 
triots. If he were a German to-day he 
would be fighting against Hitler and 
Hugenberg. 

The leaders of American public opin- 
ion take it for granted that France de- 
sires to hold Germany in total subjec- 
tion. This subjection is written into the 
treaty of Versailles, and France’s aim 
is to keep Versailles forever unchanged: 
either through the sheer weight of her 
military supremacy or with the assist- 
ance of the whole world. But all this is 
based on assumptions so crudely sim- 
plified that they become untrue. 

It is a great mistake to believe that 
the French are animated by implacable 
hatred against Germany. There is no 
blood feud, no racial antagonism, be- 
tween the two peoples. On the contrary, 
mutual appreciation is a long and hon- 
orable tradition with both of them. One 
of our innumerable Peace Foundations 
would do well to publish two compan- 
ion Anthologies: French Tributes to 
Germany, German Tributes to France. 
Both, I believe, would be substantial and 
brilliant volumes. 

Nor is that fine spirit absent to-day. 
The forces for rapprochement have 
never been so active. Not only are Ger- 
man scientists, musicians, writers, wel- 
come in Paris; but such a visit as that of 
M. Laval and Briand to Berlin would 
have been unthinkable before 1914. The 
President of the Paris Municipal Coun- 
cil, M. Frangois-Latour, was received 
with more than official courtesy in the 
German capital, and cordially invited 
the Berlin Burgomaster in return. A 
manifesto in favor of Franco-German 
reconciliation, initiated by the excellent 
magazine Notre Temps, was indorsed 
by hundreds among the intellectual 
leaders of the new generation. Of the 
French electorate, 3,000,000, i. ¢., 30 per 
cent, are either Socialists or Commu- 
nists, and committed to an international 
outlook. The so-called “Radicals,” 
probably the truest representatives of 
the French petite bourgeoisie, follow 
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Briand, Herriot, Painlevé, Laval, in a 
policy of friendly co-operation. The 
great industrial and financial interests 
are heartily in favor of a close economic 
association with the Reich. Steel cartel, 
potash combine, chemical entente, are 
among the practical results of that 
spirit. The commissions appointed in 
both countries to work out a plan of 
economic collaboration are filled with 
capable men, who mean business. Even 
a Lorrainer and a soldier like Lyautey 
considers a Franco-German war as 
“fratricide.” Even Poincaré, doubly 
close-fisted, for economy and for de- 
fense, states at last that the nationalistic 
chaos in Europe is “suicidal.” The only 
irreconcilables are the French Junker, 
the Camelots du Roy, those whom a 
venerable priest once called “pious 
hooligans,” with the principles of a 
Prussian lieutenant and the manners of 
a Chicago racketeer. They may break 
up a peace meeting: they cannot break 
France’s will to peace. 

A Franco-German entente is not 
merely in the air: it has actually started, 
it is growing. The French, I believe, 
would be glad to proclaim it on the 
housetops; the reasonable elements in 
Germany, including President von Hin- 
denburg and Chancellor Bruening, are 
more than ready to respond. But the 
German leaders are far less free than 
their French colleagues. The moral and 
material situation of the Reich is pre- 
carious if not desperate; public opinion 
is morbidly nervous. Generosity, tact, 
patience will be imperiously needed. 
“Fanning the flames,” the favorite pas- 
time of American pacifists and liberals, 
is about the worst thing that could be 
done. The key to Franco-German recon- 
ciliation is trust, and trust cannot be 
imposed by Uncle Sam’s big stick. Peace 
is a state of mind: we shall not foster 
peace by declaring war, with our belli- 
cose friend Oswald Garrison Villard, 
upon “France, the enemy of mankind.” 

I am not prophesying that a formal 
Franco-German entente will soon be 
announced to a bewildered world. I am 
only stating the plain fact that at pres- 
ent the forces making for an entente 
have actually a better chance than the 
forces making for war. But the best 
chances may be frittered away: through 
a wise compromise on the Luxembourg 
question, France and Prussia had avoid- 
ed war, and the outlook in the early 
summer of 1870 was unusually promis- 


ing. So long as we have national poli- 
cies backed by armaments—in other 
words, so long as the Kellogg Pact is 
a sham—we shall be at the mercy of 
silly incidents and the yellow press. The 
solution, we all agree, is disarmament: 
disarmament in its double aspect, mate- 
rial and moral. 

Moral disarmament is by far the 
more important. Nations with huge 
armies and navies may live in profound 
peace: a war between Great Britain 
and ourselves is almost unthinkable. 
Nations without weapons, but with 
hatred in their hearts, will fight with 
ploughshares beaten into swords, with 
trucks rigged up as tanks, with con- 
verted liners, with commercial air- 
planes, with peaceful chemicals turned 
overnight into deadly gases. 
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Here comes the fundamental differ- 
ence between the French and the Ger- 
man points of view. For the French, 
moral disarmament implies, first of all, 
the acceptance of existing treaties; for 
the Germans, their rejection. 

Both attitudes have their justification. 
In its clauses, Versailles may not be 
worse than Vienna, Utrecht, Miinster. 
But it is vitiated in its very essence be- 
cause, after the most solemn promises 
of justice, it was imposed by sheer force; 
and because—supreme hypocrisy—a 
confession of guilt was exacted by a 
few turns of the rack. The spirit of 
1919 is incompatible with the health of 
the world. If there are Frenchmen who 
still consider Versailles as the unchange- 
able law of Europe they are indeed the 
“enemies of mankind,” and first of all 
the enemies of France. Unquestion- 
ably, they are poor students of history. 
The treaties of Westphalia gave the 
monarchy of Louis XIV half a century 
of predominance, to be paid for by ruin 
and disaster. Fifteen years after Water- 
loo the treaties of Vienna, although not 
formally torn up, were so frayed and 
tattered as to be useless. “Never say 
never,” as Napoleon III told Rouher. 

But what is the alternative to accept- 
ance? Militant rebellion? The spirit of 
Rudolf Herzog in Wieland der 
Schmied? The classical example is Prus- 
sia after Jena. No promise exacted by a 
victor is binding: Versailles is worth as 
much as Bucharest or Brest-Litovsk, and 
no more. All imposed restrictions are 
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merely challenges to ingenuity: Napo- 
leon limited the size of the Prussian 
army, and the result was that the whole 
nation was drilled for war; the Allies 
limited the tonnage of German battle- 
ships, and the result was the “pocket 
dreadnought” Deutschland. 

From the point of view of old-fash- 
ioned patriotism such an attitude is un- 
impeachable. But it is not peace: it is 
war. At any rate, it is an armistice: if 
the conquered is justified in biding his 
time, the victor is no less justified in 
keeping the whip hand. Scraps of pa- 
per cannot be trusted: but big guns can- 
not be gainsaid. 

Tragic dilemma: to preserve an un- 
just treaty is to perpetuate war; to tear 
up any treaty is an act of war. Is there 
no escape? Yes, there is: a winding, un- 
even, precarious mode of escape, but 
the only one that can reconcile peace 
with justice. 

The first and plainest step is to re- 
ject war absolutely. Nie mehr Kriegl 
No exaction is so costly, no hardship is 
so frightful, no injustice is so unjust, as 
even the holiest of wars. It is far bet- 
ter that a few thousand East Prussians 
should have their baggage examined 
at the Polish border than that a million 
young men be torn by shrapnel or 
poisoned by gases. Whatever may be the 
crimes of peace, war is the greater 
crime. Peace must be maintained: ergo, 
the breaker of the peace, the aggressor, 
must be restrained. 

But the present peace—the only peace 
we have—is based on the existing trea- 
ties. However unjust, the treaties must 
be enforced. A policeman, a judge, a 
President, must uphold even the laws 
of which they disapprove. Lincoln was 
right and John Brown was wrong. This 
assurance that there shall be no attempt 
to destroy by violence the existing law 
is exactly what France calls security. 
The demand for security is not a 
craven, hysterical, or selfish appeal for 
protection: it is a legal and moral con- 
ception. And it is the indispensable con- 
dition of disarmament. 

But, security achieved and war abso- 
lutely ruled out, the way is open to 
a peaceful modification of the treaties. 
It is ridiculous to say that “France” as 
a nation stands for the immutability of 
the Versailles settlement. Versailles has 
already been amended, whittled down, 
superseded. All the personal responsi- 
bility clauses, the “Hang the Kaiser!” 





nonsense, are a dead letter. The free 
agreement of Locarno, not Versailles, 
is now France’s title to her eastern fron- 
tier. The economic stipulations of the 
peace treaty have never been carried 
out, and never shall be. 

Solvitur ambulando, as Bilow would 
have said. Hurl irresistible national de- 
spair against the immovable rock of a 
treaty and the result will be catastrophe. 
Start with the formal and legal accept- 
ance of the treaty, and modification, 
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which has already gone very far, will be 
immensely accelerated. We do not urge 
that Germany or America should en- 
dorse Versailles as a just and permanent 
settlement: we have condemned Ver- 
sailles from its very inception. We urge 
that amendment be sought only by 
peaceful means; that war, even for just 
ends, be curbed by the combined efforts 
of mankind. Thus we must underwrite 
the treaties before we alter them, but in 
order to alter them. 


EACH TO EACH 
By Melville Cane 


WE were closed, each to each, yet dear. 
We were taut with a covert pride; 

We were tied 

With a throttling fear; 

We were undefined 

And blind. 


We were caught when we sought to reach; 
We were mute when we strove for speech. 


We were closed, each to each, yet dear. 
We were vapid, polite, obscure 
Through a merciless flood of pain; 

We were trivial through strain; 

We were desperate to endure. 


The principle of our Kellogg Pact is 
exactly the same as the French principle 
of security: let all war be outlawed, war 
for the Polish corridor, war for the 
Trentino, war for Macedonia, war for 
the half-million Jugoslavs under the 
Italian flag. With war ruled out, the vic- 
tors will no longer hold out against revi- 
sion; arms will yield to the law; dis- 
armament, which it would be futile to 
hope for in the present state of anarchy, 
will follow in due time. 


Then a locked word slipped from your heart, 


Like warm rain dropped on mine, 
And the fog, that had held us apart, 
Thinned,—we could dimly divine 
The one we had groped for in vain. 


And my hand touched yours, and the pain 


That clutched and withered had fled, 
And the fear and the pride lay dead, 


And at last we were free, we were plain. 


We were closed, each to each, yet dear. 
We are close, we are clear. 
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The Ladies Call on Mr. Pussick 


a section called Hunkietown. Here 

live the major portion of the Hun- 
garians, Poles, Czech and Jugo-Slavs, 
and the few Russians and Negroes who 
have come to work in the mills. 

Always near the mill, Hunkietowns 
are a jumble of unpainted, frame houses 
blackened by mill grime, crooked 
streets usually unpaved, and numerous 
children. 

By day there is an incessant din from 
the children playing at steel making; 
by night there are louder shouts from 
the elders, a wailing of violins and ac- 
cordions. And always there is the aroma 
of cooking cabbage mingling with the 
pungent smell of wine, fermenting 
malt, and the stench of defective sewer- 
age systems. 

To the Hunkie, Hunkietown is a 
highly desirable place to live. For one 
thing, he is grouped with people who 
have the same ideas of work and recrea- 
tion as he has; for another, his rent is 
cheap, enabling him to tuck away in 
the mattress more money from his pay 
or send a larger amount each month to 
the old country, where what money he 
sends enables his parents to live with- 
out worry and pay the passage of a 
cousin who has ambitions to come to 
America—“land of the free.” If left 
alone the Hunkie will go about his 
work in the mill cheerfully, become an 
American citizen as soon as possible, 
raise a family of future steel makers, 
and live at peace with the world. Try to 
change his mode of living and there 
will be a misunderstanding, as was the 
case of Pete Pussick when it came to 
the attention of the Excelsior Club. 

Pete Pussick was a typical Hunkie 
steel worker. He had come to America 
six years before and had been given a 


I steel-mill towns there is invariably 


By Owen Francis 


job in the 18-inch mill shovelling scale 
from beneath the rolls. The pay was 
$4.40 a day. Pete considered himself a 
fortunate man. He worked hard, repaid 
the passage fare to a friend who had 
sent it to him in the old country, and, 
when he realized his ambition by be- 
ing given a job pushing billets out of 
the furnace, an important position in- 
deed and one that paid tonnage rates, 
like “American mans,” he married a 
wide-hipped, red-cheeked Slavish maid- 
en and settled down in Hunkietown to 
the business of raising a family. Pete 
did well: his work was satisfactory to 
his boss, his wife made good prune- 
jack, Young Pete and Johnnie had been 
born, and another child was soon to 
come. With the exception of an occa- 
sional billet falling off the furnace 
trough and delaying the rolling of steel, 
Pete had nothing to worry him. 

One evening he sat on the porch 
of his company-rented house looking 
down at the mill. He had just come 
from work and was tired. His bare feet 
were propped on the porch rail, where 
his toes could cool comfortably. It had 
been a hard turn: steel orders had been 
small, the day had been warm. What 
breeze there had been had come down 
the river, blowing the heat of the fur- 
naces toward him, and the end of his 
pusher bar had been stuck in the fur- 
nace for a half-hour. But the small or- 
ders were finished now, it was cool on 
the porch, a bottle of beer was on the 
floor beside him, and from the kitchen 
came the smell of chicken paprikas with 
noodles. Pete sighed with contentment. 
He was at peace with the world. 

There came a brisk knocking at the 
front door. Anna, his wife, yelled at 
him to see who was there. Pete went 
slowly to the door. 


Before him stood five women: there 
were Mrs. Walker, whom he recog- 
nized, having seen her with Henry 
Walker, his boss in the mill, and four 
others. 

“How do you do,” said one of the 
ladies. “You are Mr. Peter Pussick, I 
believe.” 

“Sure,” Pete answered. “Pete Pus- 
sick, dat’s me.” 

“Mr. Pussick,” continued the spokes- 
man, “we are a delegation from the Ex- 
celsior Club. Do you mind if we step 
inside?” 

“Ya damn right, you comit inside. 
Maybe you liket bottle beer what my 
old lady makit,” answered Pete, leading 
the ladies into the combination dining- 
room and bedroom. 

“I don’t believe so, Mr. Pussick, thank 
you,” was the answer as the other la- 
dies seated themselves, two on the bed, 
two at the table. “We have come to be 
of service to you and your family. Each 
year we have done our missions of char- 
ity and I will say we have done good 
work. And this year we girls have a 
new plan which I know, with your co- 
operation, will be successful. I have 
talked with Mr. Andrews, who is in 
favor of the plan, and he has given us 
the house rent free for our experiment. 
We have made the house into a model 
home and want you and your family to 
move in. Is that agreeable to you, Mr. 
Pussick?” 

“Sure, ya betcha,” answered Pete, not 
understanding half of what was said, 
but recognizing the name of Mr. An- 
drews, who was general superintendent 
of the mill. 

Mrs. Pussick came into the room to 
stand twisting her apron in her hands 
embarrassedly. As usual she was bare- 
footed and as usual she utilized the 
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spare moment to quiet Johnnie, who 
screamed lustily, by nursing him at her 
breast. The ladies looked from one to 
the other trying to avoid seeing Anna 
Pussick’s bare feet and breast, the beer 
bottles stacked in the corner, and the 
dirty bed linen. 

“I was just telling your husband, 
Mrs. Pussick,” the spokesman said hur- 
riedly, “of our plan. We have a model 
home which will be a godsend to you, 
as busy as you are with the children. 
Just think, Mrs. Pussick, you will live 
in a home that has convertible tubs in 
the basement, carpets on the floor, a 
vacuum cleaner, chintz curtains, a tile 
bath. In fact, it has every modern con- 
venience and is a home that any of us 
would be pleased to have. Isn’t that just 
splendid, Mrs. Pussick?” 

“Me no speak good English,” Mrs. 
Pussick answered, looking hopefully 
toward Pete. “If Pete say all right—all 
right.” 

Pete turned to his wife, speaking in 
Slavish: 

“Go back to the kitchen! What the 
hell you want come monkey around 
here for anyway? I fix this business.” 

Pete then turned to the ladies apolo- 
getically. 

“Old lady never learn nothing. She 
just knowit how to cook, how to have 
kids, how to makit prune-jack, dats 
all. You tell me and I fix everything.” 

“Then everything is arranged,” con- 
tinued the woman, glad that her work 
was done and she would have the op- 
portunity of getting out into the air 
again. “We will have a van here early 
in the morning to move your personal 
belongings to your new home in New 
Plan Extension. And we thank you, 
Mr. Pussick, for your co-operation. We 
just know that our plan will work beau- 
tifully. Remember, we are relying upon 
you to set an example for the others 
and you won’t mind if we bring the 
other Hunk—that is, the other Polish 
and Slavish matrons, to see just how a 
family should live, will you, Mr. Pus- 
sick?” 

“Sure, bring everybody, dat’s all 
right,” agreed Pete heartily, as he 
shoved Young Pete out of their way 
with his foot. 

The ladies left; Pete went back to his 
porch, where he sat with his brow wrin- 
kled in deep thought. When supper 
was ready he gave up the perplexing 
problem until he could talk it over with 
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his boss at the mill, but told Anna that 
in the morning the ladies would return, 
and for her to do as they said or he 
would clout her ears. 

At the mill, the next day, Pete told 
Henry Walker, the heater, what had 
happened. Henry listened, trying hard 
to keep from laughing. He had often 
argued with his wife about her activi- 
ties with the Ladies’ Club, with the re- 
sult that she never mentioned their 
plans until they were put into action. 
He now saw the opportunity of proving 
to her for once and for all that the 
members of the Excelsior Club would 
be of more value to the community if 
they stayed in their own kitchens, 
where, as he often told her, they be- 
longed. 

“That’s good business,” Henry told 
Pete. “Why, you will get a house for 
nothing. You won’t have the fifteen 
bucks taken out of your pay each 
month. Go ahead, Pete, take the house.” 

Later on, to a group of us gathered 
in the shearman’s shanty, he said 
laughingly: 

“Jesus! but this is good. The Excel- 
sior Club is on a rampage again, and 
what do you suppose they’re up to 
now? They’re moving Pete Pussick and 
his family into a model home to show 
the other Hunkies how they ought to 
live. Holy cats! What a shock they’re 
going to get! I wouldn’t miss this 
chance of razzing the missus for the 
world, so I told Pete to go ahead. All I 
got to do now is wait.” 
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That night Pete went to his new 
home. Anna, her hair pulled in curls 
about her ears and dressed in a new 
gingham dress, sat stiffly on the sofa in 
the parlor, with Young Pete and John- 
nie, scrubbed until they shone and too 
scared even to cry, beside her. In the 
kitchen three of the members of the Ex- 
celsior Club worked busily preparing 
supper while others straightened the 
curtains, moved the furniture, and re- 
arranged the house to their liking. Pete 
moved about like a stranger. There was 
no beer in the cellar; Anna told him 
the ladies had refused to bring it along, 
and there was no railing on the back 
porch for him to prop his feet against. 

Mrs. Walker served them with sup- 
per, the other ladies sitting at the table 
with Pete and Anna. Pete ate the flat- 
tasting food, to be polite, in silence. 


It was after eight o’clock when the 
ladies left, and Pete had a chance of go. 
ing down to his old home for the beer, 
When he came back Anna had a pot of 
cabbage ready, Young Pete was lying 
contentedly naked upon the floor, and 
Johnnie was sticking the butcher knife 
in the table top. 

On the next Wednesday afternoon, 
at the regular weekly meeting of the 
Excelsior Club, there were an even 
dozen Hunkie women brought in cars 
by the regular members. They were 
dressed in the finest for the occasion 
and all had the look of wonderment on 
their broad faces. Mrs. Walker spoke 
briefly: 

“Ladies, we have invited you here 
to-day as our guests for a purpose. It has 
always been our aim to better the con- 
ditions of the foreigners in our midst 
and to-day you will see the result of 
what can be done with a home when the 
proper efforts have been made. We are 
going to take you to the home of Mr. 
Pussick. Last week Mr. Pussick lived as 
you are living now. To-day Mr. Pussick 
is the proud occupant of a home 
equipped with modern appliances and 
lives under sanitary conditions. We will 
visit his home to-day, and I hope all of 
you welcome the opportunity of seeing 
what you too can do in your own homes. 
Mrs. Finney, will you take charge of the 
guests, please?” 

Followed by the Hunkie women the 
members of the Excelsior Club drove to 
the home of Pete Pussick in New Plan 
Extension. 

After they had knocked several times 
the door opened, and Pete, in under- 
shirt and pants and with a sleepy grin 
on his face, greeted them. 

“I workit night turn dis week and 
was sleeping,” he explained. 

They followed him into the house. 
During the week the home had under- 
gone a change: the curtains were miss- 
ing and the blinds were pulled down 
over the windows; the carpets were roll- 
ed into a corner (Pete explained with 
a laugh that they stuck Anna’s bare 
feet); the furnishings were moved 
from the parlor, and two beds, now oc- 
cupied by boarders, moved in; a half- 
fermented batch of beer filled the tubs 
in the basement; the remnants of break- 
fast were still on the table; a pot of cab- 
bage boiled on the stove, and Mrs. Pus- 
sick, barefooted and with hair pulled 
tight in a knot at the back of her head, 
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had her waist front opened for the con- 
venience of Young Pete, who was nois- 
ily taking advantage of the opportunity. 

The Hunkie women greeted Mrs. 
Pussick loudly and enthusiastically, 
while Pete offered them beer and cakes, 
telling them he liked the new home fine 
and that it didn’t cost anything. 

After an impromptu meeting, the 
members of the Excelsior Club depart- 
ed hastily, leaving the Hunkie women 
with their former neighbors. 


Pete is back at his old home in 
Hunkietown. He still has his job at the 
mill and on warm evenings sits on his 


porch with his bare feet on the rail and 
a bottle of beer on the floor beside him. 
To this day he cannot understand why 
he was given a house to live in for noth- 
ing one week and had it taken away the 
next. 

We had a lot of fun with Pete at the 
mill after that. Asking him “How do 
you like your new home, Pete?” became 
a regular greeting. When we would ask 
him he would make a sour face, and 
sometimes stick out his tongue in dis- 


gust. 

When the Red Cross had their regu- 
lar drive that year the Excelsior Club 
members did the soliciting as usual. 
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The ladies stood at the mill gate on pay 


day and, knowing what was coming, 
we had our five dollars ready. One of 
them stopped Pete. 

“I am a member of the Excelsior 
Club,” she said, “designated to collect 
funds for the Red Cross. Now, I want 
you to contribute as much as you can, 
for remember it is in a good cause. Will 
you give five dollars, as most of the men 
are doing?” 

Pete looked at her for a moment and 
then started laughing. 

“Lak hell!” he answered. “You get 
*nother mans, dis time. By God, no- 
body gone to play joke on me again.” 
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Some men have a knack of finding the 
angels, when they need them. .. .” 


Upstairs, after I had secured lodgings 
for Paul over a nearby hofbrau, I found 
Carlotta dressing for dinner. 

“Your friend is living in the clouds,” 
she declared. “One can see it in his eyes. 
God help him if those clouds ever drift 
away, and he sees this new world 
clearly. You must take care of that 
man, Tony. And I pray also that God 
will help him if an unkind woman 
should find him.” 

This amused me. Carlotta was never 
particularly enthusiastic about her own 
sex. She was, poor dear, one of those 
women who had been practically forced 
by other women to range herself on the 
side of men, partly on account of her 
frankness and honesty, partly on ac- 
count of her prettiness. Not that every 
pretty woman suffers such a fate; but 
Carlotta’s style of beauty was of that 
kind which seemed to act as a constant 
irritant to her own sex. There are wo- 
men like that. 

“T like your friend,” she mused, clean- 
ing her ears with a wash rag. “But he 
knows nothing about women.” It had 
taken her three minutes to find that 
out, yet I dared not contradict her. 

“Come, liebchen,” she said. “Ring 
for the cocktails. And caviare, please. 
Real Russian caviare. Not the kind that 
looks like axle grease.” 

I laughed at that. She was a little 


gourmande in her way, but the quality 
was not unattractive in her. Her tummy 
was plumply rounded, and she would 
often pat it and worry about it, chiding 
herself for her appetite. There was 
something quaint, I thought, about an 
adorable woman who enjoyed her food. 
It was disarming because it showed 
that she wasn’t too vain. 

We always had cocktails in our room. 
It was the cosiest hour of the day for 
me during those journalistic wander- 
ings about Europe. The room always 
smelled sweetly of her perfume and 
bath salts. She had a passion for the 
latter, and would purchase a new vari- 
ety whenever we arrived in some for- 
eign town. While we waited for cock- 
tails she would deftly place the studs 
into a clean evening shirt for me. She 
invariably wore very pretty under- 
clothes, and during that intimate, be- 
fore-dinner hour she would sometimes 
contrive a charming but diabolical im- 
modesty as she wandered about the 
room. .. . We were exceedingly hap- 
py that night in Munich, and the floor 
waiter who brought us our cocktails 
lingered and beamed on us in a benign, 
floor-waiterly way; so much so that I 
had to overtip him to get rid of him. 
Then I thought of Paul sitting alone in 
his dreary little chamber above the Aof- 
brau and I felt less gay. But I reminded 
myself that he had a happiness of his 
own, based upon all sorts of beautiful, 
intangible matters which an earthly 


worm like myself could not hope to un- 
derstand. 


Paul sent a wire to Ogilvie. And two 
days afterward I said good-by to Car- 
lotta, giving her a ticket to Milan, where 
we had arranged to meet a week later, 
at the Principe é Savoia Hotel. 

The journey to Switzerland was tedi- 
ous, and Paul and I were glad to change 
at Montreux from the grimy express to 
the clean blue electric train which 
climbs over the hills to Chateau d’Oex. 

The bus went creaking through the 
long, straggling village, then turned up 
a steep lane through pine woods. The 
lights of the Pension looked very cheer- 
ful as we approached them through the 
trees, and on the doorstep we found 
Ogilvie waiting for us, in his usual 
Norfolk jacket and old gray flannel 
trousers. He appeared older, and had 
become completely bald. He turned 
very red in the face when he saw us, 
and he embarrassed Paul by insisting 
on carrying our bags into the Pension. 


When I flung back my shutters the 
following morning I looked down upon 
pale green, rolling pastures bathed in 
a light so pure and clear that it seemed 
unearthly. I breathed in the vital, crisp 
morning air, watched the herds of pie- 
bald Fribourg cattle moving gingerly 
across those slanting fields, and I knew 
that soothing peace which comes to 
all weary souls in Switzerland. I felt 
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that nothing but goodness could ema- 
nate from a region so simple and in- 
nocent and pure. I joined Ogilvie in the 
garden, where we had coffee and sweet 
rolls and honey on a checked table- 
cloth, while two Swiss dogs with kind, 
stupid faces begged us for sugar. Ogil- 
vie said that he liked Chateau d’Oex 
and was in no hurry to leave. 

“Of course you can’t work here,” he 
said, waving the wooden honey-spoon 
toward the gray wall of mountains 
across the valley. “Those peaks over- 
power you. Perhaps that is why most 
Swiss art is negligible. You feel puny, 
yet you feel safe, in a way. It is a ques- 
tion how long an intelligent being can 
be content with safety. A low bourgeois 
ideal, according to the philosophers. But 
after all we’ve been through, don’t we 
deserve a bit of it?” 

Paul joined us later. “I’m going for 
a long walk,” he announced. “To think 
things over. . . . I’m going to walk for 
miles.” He looked down at his thin legs 
ruefully. He was wearing plus-fours. 
“Must get body as well as mind into 
shape—to face the world.” 

“To face the world,” Ogilvie echoed. 
He looked at Paul in a worried way. 
“Trouble with you, my lad, is that 
you're too introspective. Better give that 
mind of yours a rest. Vegetate. Take 
a lesson from those cows over there.” 
He waved his wooden spoon again. 

After breakfast we went to the con- 
cierge’s desk for the morning paper. A 
boy of about sixteen was standing there 
in the hall with a tennis racquet in his 
hand. Ogilvie said that he was a Rus- 
sian. He was tall and bony, with a thin 
neck and a pale, wistful face. He came 
over to us and asked, with a stiff little 
bow, whether any of us would play a 
set of tennis with him. Ogilvie and I 
did not want to play, but Paul said he 
would, if he could find some shoes and 
a racquet. Ogilvie and I returned to 
the garden, to read our newspapers and 
doze in the sunshine. 

At one o'clock Paul and the Russian 
returned, talking animatedly. The boy 
nodded to us, and went on his way. 
“He’s an extraordinary chap,” Paul 
said, joining us. “His name is Palieff— 
Pyotr Palieff. His people are refugees, 
like thousands of other Russian fami- 
lies. They live in a tiny place up the 
road which they rent from the Pension. 
He’s asked me to tea there this after- 
noon.” 
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“I know all about the Palieffs,” Ogil- 
vie said brusquely. “The old lady saw 
her husband shot in Moscow. She’s pa- 
thetic, and a trifle mad. And there’s a 
daughter, bedridden because of a weak 
heart. Are you really going to tea with 
them?” 

“Why not?” Paul asked. 

“No reason,” Ogilvie said. “No rea- 
son at all why you shouldn’t.” He was, 
however, perturbed. He felt in his pock- 
et for matches, when they were lying 
there on a tin table in front of him. 
Then the lunch gong sounded, and we 
trooped into the dining-room, along 
with an English clergyman, a freckled 
Scotch widow, and two very stout Swiss 
ladies in black alpaca. 
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It was after eight that night when 
Paul came in for supper. He ate very 
little. Presently Ogilvie, who had been 
watching him, asked: “How did you 
like the Palieffs?” 

Paul looked up quickly. 

“Oh, they—” He hesitated. “I 
thought they were wonderfully cheery 
in spite of their hardships. We had tea 
from a samovar, and cakes. I think the 
old lady is a splendid character. I'd like 
to put her in a book. Think of being 
reduced to utter poverty after fifty years 
of brilliant, fashionable life.” 

“Did you meet the daughter?” Ogil- 
vie asked. 

Paul nodded. His eyes did not meet 
Ogilvie’s.s He murmured something 
about a sweet child. “She was half- 
starved, you know, for months. While 
they fled from place to place in Poland 
and Austria.” 

“And still beautiful?” Ogilvie de- 
manded. 

“And still beautiful,” Paul said. 
“Some functional trouble with the 
heart. A kind of anemia.” He seemed 
anxious to evade the topic of the girl. 
“The Palieffs love to see people, poor 
souls. They flock around you like a re- 
ception committee. But they’re a little 
sensitive about their poverty. If either 
of you go up there, try not to notice 
their humble surroundings.” 

Ogilvie and I looked at each other. 
It was strange, I thought, how swiftly 
Paul had ranged himself alongside that 
unknown family in the réle of a pro- 
tector, within the space of a few hours. 
After supper, when Ogilvie had gone to 


play billiards, Paul said: “I told the 
Palieffs about you, and they expect you 
for tea to-morrow. I won’t bring Ogil- 
vie, though.” He flushed. “I think he’s 
a bit critical of them. I’m afraid he does- 
n’t understand Russians.” 

It occurred to me that he feared 
something in Ogilvie’s essentially pene- 
trating mind. And he knew that I, being 
his own age, would be more lenient. 


We walked up to the Palieffs’ the next 
afternoon. When we came to the chalet 
we climbed a wing of the outside stair- 
way, and entered a large room through 
a rickety, glass-panelled door. The en- 
tire room was built around an enormous 
porcelain stove. The pine walls were 
bare but for a row of colored plates de- 
picting Swiss peasants in cantonal cos- 
tume, and a few very bad paintings. A 
gramophone was screeching “Madelon” 
upon a huge, unvarnished table, which 
also bore a samovar and a collection of 
chipped cups and saucers. 

An old lady in black came limping 
toward us, leaning on a rubber-tipped 
cane. She progressed in a series of little 
swoops. She was white-haired, with a 
great beak of a nose, and there were 
many moles upon her sallow cheeks. 
She had a kind smile, full of large yel- 
low teeth. She spoke to us in good but 
foreign English, making a despairing 
motion of apology for the disorder of 
the room. And almost immediately she 
insisted that we go into the next room, 
to see Natia. 

I saw that the whole Palieff house- 
hold revolved about Natia. Pyotr, en- 
tering with an atrocious water-color of 
an Alpine sunset, still wet from paint- 
ing, said: “Come in and see Natia.” 
And there was a small, sturdy brother 
who paused long enough in his blow- 
ing of a horrible tin horn to shout: 
“Yes. Come in and see Natia!” 

We passed through another door, into 
a smaller room. And after that I paid 
little attention to my surroundings. In 
an instant I was absorbed by that fragile 
yet paradoxically vivid little creature, 
lying on a couch with a faded pink 
counterpane thrown over her knees, 
upon which she balanced a water-color 
block. They had a passion for water- 
colors, those strange Palieffs. 

Natia was only eighteen when I met 
her on that April afternoon. Her back 
was turned to the window, and the 
slanting afternoon sun fell in dusty 
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golden bars upon her neat, dark head. 
It was such a proud little head, with the 
hair arranged in so sleek and-grown-up 
a fashion that it hurt you—because it 
was so absurdly young, and pretending 
to be so very, very mature. The long, 
slender, childish throat gave the game 
away. Her face was extraordinarily 
sweet and innocent, as if she had al- 
ways been sheltered from the horrors of 
the world, although she had been 
through more than her share of them. 
Her black, gleaming hair framed her 
cheeks closely, accentuating their milky 
pallor. Her features weren't perfect, by 
any means. Her curved little nose was a 
shade too short, for one thing, and there 
were freckles on her cheeks, just below 
her candid brown eyes. Her childish 
body encased in that dismal quilt re- 
vealed that she was tall, and almost 
painfully slender. To me she was like 
some fragrant Spring flower, early yet 
unafraid. 

I glanced over her shoulder at her 
painting, and discovered an obese four- 
legged creature wallowing in vivid 
green grass. She looked up at me, her 
eyes narrowed, and her nose crinkled 
with sudden mirth at my expression. 

“It is meant to be a cow,” she said, 
“if you must know the truth.” 

She had a low, gentle voice which 
was rich in timbre, Russian in its rising, 
plaintive inflection at the end of a sen- 
tence. Little Fyodr cried: “Natia is al- 
ways painting cows. Fat, stupid, Swiss 
cows, like Frau Hesslinger who comes 
every month for the rent.” 

We all laughed, and were at once at 
ease. And Fyodr blew madly upon his 
tin horn as if to celebrate his own wit. 
Madame Palieff, aided by Pyotr, 
brought in the tea things. I remember 
that we had cakes full of carroway 
seeds, which I detest because I do not 
like using toothpicks. I helped the old 
lady to pass the cups, but Paul did not 
stir from beside Natia. He sat there en- 
tranced, looking so completely at home 
that one might have imagined he’d 
been there all his life. That fragile lit- 
tle girl, so tender yet so gay in spite 
of her handicap, must have appeared to 
him as a symbol of all the wrongs 
which war can inflict upon an innocent 
and inarticulate humanity. That is the 
danger of idealists: they live for sym- 
bols, and readily interpret them in each 
character they meet and love. For there 
was no use dodging the issue any long- 


er, I told myself. Within twenty-four 
hours Paul had become exaltedly in love 
with his little symbol. 


Apart from her tenuous beauty, I 
had to admit, she was adorably human 
and amusing. When little Fyodr 
brought her tea, she said, screwing up 
her nose: “Fyodr, you do not smell nice. 
I know you didn’t wash to-day.” Fyodr 
hung his head guiltily. And his mother 
looked ashamed, too, because there 
were strangers present, although she 
rushed to his defence. “Poor little boy. 
He hates the cold, hard Swiss water. 
And lazy Pyotr will not rise in time to 
start the boiler. In Moscow my boys had 
running hot water in their room.” 

“While I,” Natia exclaimed, “was in 
a boarding school, washing in icy wa- 
ter! We are funny women, we Russians, 
are we not, Mamma? We spoil our 
men, and that is why all the practical 
qualities are on our side——” 

“They didn’t do much good when 
the revolution came, did they?” Pyotr 
chimed in. Whereupon Madame Palieff 
burst into tears. We all had to stop 
drinking tea until she had been petted 
and calmed, and until Pyotr had search- 
ed the chalet for a handkerchief. Then 
she told us of the death of her husband, 
the general; of the flight into Poland; 
the poverty and squalor of Warsaw; 
the selling of the family jewels. And, 
finally, the breaking down of Natia’s 
health, and the weary journey through 
Austria to the semi-happy ending of 
Switzerland. As soon as she had finish- 
ed she rose, beckoning to me. We went 
into the next room, followed by the two 
boys, leaving Paul and Natia alone to- 
gether. 

She asked me a number of questions 
about Paul. About his family, his war 
record, his future career. I tried to be 
circumspect. I gave him an excellent 
character, and left his future vague— 
which it was. She seemed disappointed, 
and kept shaking her head as she pot- 
tered about her samovar and saucers. 
“Young men must do great things,” 
she said. “This is no age to sit back and 
dream. “The father plants the tree, the 
son enjoys its shade,’ the Chinese say. 
But that is no longer possible.” She 
cackled, so shrilly that I jumped. “Py- 
otr,” she added, “is going to be a fa- 
mous painter,”—just as one might an- 
nounce that a boy was destined to be- 
come a plumber or a bricklayer. 
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Presently Paul joined us, closing the 
door softly behind him. Madame Palieff 
looked at him sharply. His face was 
radiant. Pyotr then produced a bottle of 
old yellow vodka with a straw floating 
in it. We drank a glass to Madame Pa- 
lieff’s health, and to the leader of the 
White Army. 

“When Fyodr is grown up,” the old 
lady said, cheered by her alcohol, “we 
will all go back to our country place 
near Moscow. We had nearly a thou- 
sand acres. Sometimes we had forty 
guests staying with us... .” We heard 
Natia calling from the next room, and 
Paul jumped up involuntarily; then sat 
down flushing. Fyodr went in to see 
Natia, and the old lady eyed Paul nar- 
rowly. 

“Is your estate in England?” she ask- 
ed. Paul laughed, and said that his fa- 
ther’s small place in Sussex had been 
sold, to cover taxes. Fyodr then returned 
with the announcement that Natia 
wanted Paul and me to come for 
supper on Sunday evening. She was 
allowed to get up for two hours every 
week. Madame Palieff at once became 
irritated. She was looking at me and 
frowning. I knew then that she feared 
me, and I believe that she disliked 
Latins, being one of those Russians who 
preferred the Anglo-Saxon tempera- 
ment. They are always veering in their 
sympathies, these Russian souls, like a 
compass needle fluctuating between 
northern sanity and southern emotion; 
between eastern mysticism and western 
reality. “Oh, dear, oh, dear,” she wail- 
ed. “If I can manage to prepare supper 
for so many——” 

I put her at her ease, using Ogilvie as 
my excuse. I did not think the two of 
us could desert him Sunday night. Paul 
gave me a grateful look, and the old 
lady appeared relieved. Fyodr took up 
his tin horn again, and conversation be- 
came impossible. “He looks just like his 
father, the general,” Madame Palieff 
screeched above the din. “He came late 
—a great surprise to both of us.” 

On our way home Paul was silent, 
lost in thought, tapping the pine trunks 
with his alpenstock. It occurred to me 
that an infirmity such as Natia’s, with 
only a pitiful fragility as its severest 
manifestation, could be very pictur- 
esque. It might even enhance her value 
in the eyes of a romantic. Even now 
Paul was asking me where, in the vil- 
lage, one could buy flowers. . . . 
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A week drifted by. Paul spent most 
of his time at the Palieff chalet, while 
Ogilvie and I took long walks. We 
paced that valley together until we 
knew every timbered village, every wa- 
terfall, every covered bridge. One af- 
ternoon when we were returning from 
Gruyére he blurted out: “Is Paul getting 
involved up there?” And he jerked his 
thumb toward the ridge of pines above 
the Pension Flora. 

“Anything is possible with a man like 
Paul,” I said. “Moles like ourselves, 
with our noses to the ground, can’t 
judge him.” 

He puffed at his pipe furiously. 

“D’you mean he’s a genius?” 

“Not in the ordinary meaning. But if 
you define genius as an ability to see 
beyond the average mortal’s vision, 
why, yes. One willing to risk everything 
on a turn of the wheel. One with a sense 
PS 

“—Of prophecy,” he said. “I know 
what you mean. Listening to the un- 
seen. . . . Of course they get into mess- 
es, those people. Far more deeply than 
ourselves. They suffer. But who shall 
say that they are not superior to us, who 
must have everything explained to us 
before we act?” 

I said: “Supposing he marries her. 
What then?” 

He was not surprised at the question, 
and I saw that I had only voiced the in- 
evitable. “A bedridden little girl,” he 
mused. “A poetic idea. One thinks of 
Browning. . . . But let us examine its 
implications. Paul is embracing an un- 
known quantity, half-child, half-wo- 
man. She has never lived, as others of 
her age. No dances, no admirers, no 
friends except her own adoring family. 
How can she be sure of herself, and of 
Paul? And mightn’t she get well after a 
time?” 

“You can dismiss that idea,” I told 
him: “The doctors, according to Paul, 
say that she will always be delicate. The 
heart weakness is functional, though 
—not organic. So she’s in no grave 
danger.” 

He made little clicking sounds with 
his tongue, and we walked on in silence. 

When we reached the Pension, Ogil- 
vie went upstairs for his tea. He brew- 
ed it in his bedroom, because the Pen- 
sion charged three francs for it. The 
concierge came and handed me a note, 
addressed in a unique, square little 
handwriting which I had never seen. 


“Dear Count Jenesta”—I read—“The 
family have gone to Montreux with 
Paul this afternoon. I would like very 
much to see you about something im- 
portant if you do not mind the climb 
up here. Yours very sincerely, Natia 
Palieff.” 


a 


It was after five. I hurried up the 
steep path, and at the chalet I found 
Natia alone in the little back room. The 
Palieffs had no servants—only an old 
Swiss woman with a goitre like a tur- 
key gobbler, who came for an hour daily 
to clean the house. Natia greeted me 
with a sweet but grave smile. I saw that 
she was in a dignified and grown-up 
mood, and I tried to take my cue from 
her. For a time we played a game of 
make-believe, while she patted the nape 
of her neck, glanced at herself in a 
small mirror, and complained about 
the dulness of Chateau d’Oex. 

All at once she discarded her little 
pose—which she accomplished very 
well, by the way, although all her chit- 
chat must have been obtained from 
newspapers and magazines—and said: 
“A strange thing has happened since I 
last saw you. ...” She plucked nervous- 
ly at the faded pink quilt upon her 
knees, and her face became flushed. 
Then she drew a deep breath, and said 
in a small, weak voice: “Your friend 
has done me a great honor. He has 
asked me to marry him—there, I’ve 
said it, thank goodness! I hope you will 
understand why I must talk with you 
about this. I have nobody else. Pyotr is 
very young, and full of terribly impor- 
tant opinions which he changes from 
day to day. And Mamma—you know 
Mamma. She is getting old, and when 
she becomes excited it is bad for her 
health. You see, Count Jenesta——” 

“Tony, please,” I interrupted. 

“Tony, then. . . . I am most great- 
ly touched by what Paul has done. He 
is a very noble man. A sweet man.” I 
smiled at the quaint phrasing. “If I 
were well, I would not hesitate,” she 
continued. “But I am not. I am deli- 
cate, and nobody knows how and when 
I shall get strong. I have told all that 
to Paul, again and again, but he will 
not listen. He only says that he would 
like to take care of me, forever and 
ever. That is very beautiful, I think. 
But is it right or fair? Could I place 
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such a responsibility on him, even if he 
demands it?” 

I believe that I flung out my arms in 
despair. I am prone to become Latin 
and dramatic whenever my sense of 
logic is outraged. “But my dear little 
girl!” I said. “I realize all this. I haven’t 
been blind for the past week. Yet what 
earthly use is there in seeking my ad- 
vice on such an ethical problem? Don’t 
you see the position in which you put 
me? Paul happens to be my very good 
friend, and I am devoted to him in my 
own peculiar, selfish way. How can | 
give you advice?” 

She bit her lip. “Then you don’t ap- 
prove——” 


My head was spinning. All my sense 
of the fitness of things rebelled at my 
position. Frankness was all very well, 
but there was a limit to it if one had 
any regard for subtlety. Damn these 
Russians, I told myself. And I felt as if 
I were a character in a Chekhov play. 
. - - Yet looking at Natia’s young, ear- 
nest face I couldn’t possibly be angry 
with her. She was so palpably sincere. 
All I could say was: “It is your own 
heart, Natia, that will give you the real 
answer to Paul. My approval is neither 
here nor there. When a man has a 
good friend, he wants him to be happy, 
that is all. He hasn’t discussed you with 
me, therefore how can I-——” 

“My heart,” she repeated softly. She 
sighed. “Oh, dear, oh, dear, what do I 
know about love? Ever since I grew up 
I have been struggling for life, it seems 
to me. I have had no time for love. How 
can I tell whether I am capable of it, 
when I have only read about it in 
books? I would give Paul every bit of 
my affection and loyalty and friendship, 
for the whole of my life. Of that I am 
sure. It is easy to promise because he is 
so fine——” 

She paused; then asked me an amaz- 
ing question. 

“Tell me, honestly. Have I no right 
to marry him unless I am sure that I 
can fall in love with him? I mean really 
fall in love—like other girls? I imagine 
love of that kind—” She flushed deep- 
ly, “—goes with health and strength. 
. . .” She covered her face with her pale 
little hands, and I saw how delicately 
the blue veins were etched upon them. 
“I shouldn’t talk like this. Mamma 
would be horrified. . . . But I am so 
tired of being alone with my thoughts. 
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They go around and around, and they 
have no answers.” 

“Natia,” I said. “As long as you are 
fair and honest like this, there will be 
no danger for you and Paul. I have 
learned that much about life.” 

She was very near to tears. 

“I suppose it is natural that you 
should not be too encouraging. I im- 
agine men cling together even more 
loyally than girls. But I will tell you 
something I had not meant to tell you, 
and you must promise always to re- 
member it. If I marry Paul it will not be 
for myself alone—merely to find a safe 
home. Mamma would like that, I am 
sure, but I cannot think of it in that 
way. I swear to you, Tony, I would 
rather die than—than use Paul. I would 
marry him for two reasons. Because I 
think he is the best and goodest man in 
all the world, and because—” She hesi- 
tated, and said slowly and carefully: 
“—I am actually frightened for him if 
I refuse him. That sounds conceited, I 
know, but I do not mean it in that 
way, I promise you. I feel that it is al- 
most a duty, if you can see what I mean. 
He needs so very, very badly an anchor. 
And,” she concluded pitifully, “if I 
am not an anchor, what else am I?” 

I knew only too clearly what she 
meant. And I marvelled that she grasped 
within so short a space of time the es- 
sential dangers of Paul’s character, and 
his capacity for a deadly, set purpose 
wherever his ideals were concerned. 

“I know him quite well now,” she 
added. “We have had many long talks. 
When he came here that first day he 
seemed to me to be a lost soul. His eyes 
were like a dog’s, looking for its master. 
He told me terrible things about the 
War, and what he had seen and been 
through. And then, all at once, that 
lost soul looks for a safe harbor, and 
what does it choose? Me! Poor, wretch- 
ed, delicate Natia Palieff. Isn’t that ab- 
surd? Isn’t it mad? Of course it is. But 
I said to God, when I made my prayers: 
Oh, Lord, who am I, a little girl of no 
importance, to deny him that place of 
rest if it will save him from despair, 
and make him happy? And that is 
God’s truth.” 

She crossed herself, and looked up at 
me. All the time she had been talking 
she had kept her eyes down. I saw now 
that they were brimming with tears. 
“That is how I care for him,” she mur- 
mured. “Ts that love?” 


If it wasn’t, I told myself—and for 
some reason I felt thoroughly ashamed 
—then there was no such thing as sacred 
love in this world. And suddenly I un- 
derstood all that the child was trying to 
tell me. That her love for Paul was 
partly spiritual, partly maternal—the 
oldest love of all; and that she was too 
remote from everyday life, too inexpe- 
rienced, to be able to promise anything 
more. 

“You know,” she said eagerly, “I 
have a strange picture of the War. Being 
in bed so much, I have plenty of time 
to think. And I always think in pic- 
tures, I do not know why. I see that 
the War has left a long black shadow 
across the face of the earth, and that 
there are many, many of us still caught 
in that shadow, struggling to reach the 
sunshine. Paul and I are caught in that 
way, and perhaps together we might 
help each other towards the sun. A 
curious idea, is it not? But then I have 
lots of curious ideas.” And she added 
inconsequentially, in one of her swift 
reversions to childhood: “I am a funny 
girl, am I not?” 

“It is a very lovely idea,” I said. “But 
there’s one thing I must tell you. Paul 
idealizes you. You can make him su- 
premely happy if you want to, and if 
you believe in that divine law of com- 
pensation in which he believes. He’s 
found in you everything that he desires. 
A man like Paul does not take marriage 
lightly. . . . Let him continue, always, 
to feel that way about you. God knows, 
I haven’t any right to preach to you, be- 
cause I am a worldly fellow, principally 
occupied with the important task of 
preserving my own hide, and furthering 
my own ends. But I know Paul. He is 
the antithesis of myself. And I do know 
that if you undertake this great venture 
you must never, never do anything 
which could destroy the ideals he has 
built around you. He’d die, Natia, along 
with the death of those ideals. Your task 
is perfectly clear, in return for his love 
and protection. Do you think you're 
capable of it?” 

After a moment's silence she said: “I 
believe I am. But I cannot help being a 
little frightened at so great a change in 
my life. And yet I know that my fears 
are only a part of my imagination, my 
own silly thoughts. I know that after 
Mamma has gone—for she surely has 
only a few more years—I will have 
some one who will always love me. You 
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read about that in books, but I imagine 
that very few girls have it actually. 
Some one always to love me. It is a 
wonderful feeling.” 

Just before I left her I did something 
which surprised myself. I walked over 
to her, and bent down, and kissed her 
cheek. I could not help doing it. 
“You've seen the beginning of this, 
Tony,” she said. “Promise to help us— 
if we ever need you.” 

“I promise,” I told her. And just 
then we heard Fyodr’s tin horn, away 
down the hillside, blowing madly as 


usual, 
he 


I hadn’t seen Paul for twelve hours. 
He followed the Palieffs up from Mon- 
treux by a later train and arrived at the 
Flora after supper, laden with bundles. 
“A drum for Fyodr,” he explained, 
“and a Windsor and Newton set of 
colors for Pyotr. Lace handkerchiefs 
for Natia. Take a look at them. Do 
you think they’re half-way decent? I 
don’t know anything about such 
things.” 

After he’d shown me the presents he 
glanced nervously around the crowded 
little salon where I had been sitting, 
reading a Milan time table. 

He tugged at my arm, like an ex- 
cited terrier. “Let’s clear out. I must 
talk with you—somewhere. Let’s run 
down to the Baren.” 

We walked down the hill, under the 
clear, polished stars, to the village. 
There was a carved golden bear hang- 
ing under an electric light outside the 
inn. We went down some steps into 
the wine room, which was filled with 
peasants in black clothes seated at pine 
tables. We sat down, and ordered beer 
from the waitress. 

“Tony,” Paul said. “Madame Pa- 
lieff’s dying. It’s written in her eyes. 
She’s very quiet about it, like most old 
people with wisdom. Pyotr knows she’s 
dying, and so does Natia. Russians 
know everything about life except the 
actual task of living.” He gulped down 
half his beer, and wiped his brow with 
a cheap, gaudy handkerchief. “The old 
lady’s dying,” he repeated. “Pyotr and 
Fyodr will be thrown on the streets, and 
Natia—well, Natia. . . . You see, Old 
Man, she’s going to marry me.” 

I tried to interrupt, but he raised his 
hand. 
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“Listen to me. For once I know what 
I’m doing. You'll say that Natia is bed- 
ridden and helpless. Very well. Two 
things can happen. She will get better, 
or stay the same. She will never be in 
serious danger if she’s properly taken 
care of. That’s why I really went to 
Montreux to-day—to look up the last 
doctor who saw her. Madame Palieff let 
his name slip out. If she does get better 
I'll have the supreme reward of my life. 
If she doesn’t, then I'll have my job, 
keeping her cheery—” His eyes held 
that fantastic light I had seen in Mu- 
nich. “You remember, I told you that 
ever since they freed me from Radnitz 
I’ve wanted to accomplish something, 
to prove my faith. It’s an awful feeling 
to have faith, and to have no outlet for 
it——” 

“Faith in what?” I asked. 

“You know. The dynamic force. God, 
and destiny, and all the rest of it. There 
are far too few gestures of faith nowa- 
days. That’s why our mean, modern lit- 
tle souls shrivel up when we're still 
young. If a chap loses the spirit of ad- 
venture, which needs faith, he loses the 
spirit of God... .” 

I said nothing. You couldn’t fool 
with Paul in one of his exalted states. It 
would be comparable to shouting in the 
midst of an organ solo in some vast, dim 
cathedral. “Besides,” he added quickly, 
“all that’s beyond the point. I’m in 
love, you see.” 

“Where will you take her?” I asked. 

“To England. To one of those quiet 
corners in Cotswolds I told you about. 
Sheep pastures, and duck ponds, and 
quiet gray villages. The climate won't 
hurt her. I spoke to the doctor about 
that. He was a blunt fellow. ‘Science or 
climate can’t affect her,’ he said.” He 
darted a swift, shy look at me. “Of 
course, you know, it wouldn’t be like 
other marriages necessarily. It might 
turn out a spiritual sort of thing entire- 
ly. But I love her, I think, as much as 
any man can love a woman. Somehow 
I wanted you to know all this, because 
you've been in on it from the start. I 
suppose I'd wait for years and years, 
hoping. .. .” 

It all sounded very strange and piti- 
ful and brave to me. The only thing to 
do, because I knew that Paul had his 
unseen host of voices back of him, was 
to bring matters down to earth again. 
So I announced: “I saw Natia this after- 
noon.” 
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He put down his beer and stared at 
me. His hands gripped the table and his 
knuckles turned white. 

“What did you talk about?” 

“You.” 

“Reach any conclusions?” 

“T gave her no advice, if that’s what 
you mean. She had already made up 
her mind, and the state of her own 
heart. I wish you all the luck in the 
world, Paul.” 

“Thank God,” he said. “Thank God. 
If you knew what this meant to me, 


Old Man. If you knew .. .” He be- 


came speechless, gripping my hand. 


te 


I had wired Carlotta that I would ar- 
rive at eight. But I had forgotten that 
the new summer time tables were in 
effect, and my train reached Milan 
shortly after six. I couldn’t find Carlotta 
at the Principe, and needing a drink 
after that long, hot journey I took a 
taxi into town—to Cova’s restaurant. 
When I’d had my whisky at the bar I 
glanced into the dining-room. They had 
hired an American jazz band for a tea 
dance, and the floor was crowded with 
the pretty, plump dark little women 
you see in Milan, and the kind of sleek, 
pale young men who frequent such af- 
ternoon affairs. Presently I discovered 
Carlotta. She was dancing with a 
stocky, bald fellow with one of those 
bland Nordic countenances which al- 
ways irritate me. She did not see me, 
for she was talking with a great deal 
of animation as she danced. She looked 
extremely pretty in a cherry-colored 
dress which I had not seen before. 

I returned to the bar and had two 
more whiskies, Then I walked back to 
the Principe, and sat in the lounge. She 
came in about ten minutes later. She 
was suprised to see me, for it wasn’t 
eight o’clock yet, and she seemed agi- 
tated. 

“I’m tired,” she said. “I’ve been out 
all day long. Let us go upstairs and 
talk.” 

“Where have you been, Carlotta?” I 
asked her. 

She looked puzzled. 

“When—just now?” 

I nodded. 

“At the Rinascente—shopping.” 

“I thought they closed at six.” 

“Oh—then I had to go to the Post 
Office.” 


“What did you buy at the Rina- 
scente?” 

“You're so queer, Tony,” she said, 
And she laughed. “I bought a new 
dress—this one, and a great many little 
odds and ends. I am very short of mon- 
ey. Could you give me something to pay 
the bill? They'll be here this evening 
with it.” 

I took out my pocket book and gave 
her a five-thousand-lira note. It was all 
I had—until next pay day. She stared 
at it, and her voice trembled. “This is 
far too much, Tony.” 

“Not at all,” I said, “for services 
rendered.” 

“T don’t know what you mean,” she 
said, turning pale. But she did know, 
for she took a handkerchief from her 
purse and began to snuffle in it. I felt 
weary and miserable, and fed up with 
everything. I couldn’t discuss the situa- 
tion with her, and I said nothing. Pretty 
soon she rose from the sofa where we 
were sitting, and her shoulders had a 
tired droop to them. 

“Am I to leave you now, Tony?” 

I shrugged my shoulders. 

“As you like. There is an extra room 
in my apartment. Please don’t hurry 
away on my account. I won’t trouble 
you.” 

She burst into tears, there in the mid- 
dle of the hotel lounge. A fat man near 
us stared at her. “I wouldn’t go near 
your apartment,” she cried. “I think 
you are beastly. You owe me an expla- 
nation.” 

“Oh, Carlotta,” I said wearily. “Must 
I remind you that both of us always dis- 
liked lies. We agreed that anything was 
better than deception.” 


Then she left me. She had her little 
nose in the air as she walked out of the 
Principe, and she gave a defiant flip 
to the gray furs around her shoulders. 
A feeling of elation seized me; that 
pungent male feeling of triumph over a 
woman who has failed to play fair. As 
long as the eternal warfare existed be- 
tween the two sexes, I thought, men 
would always have that sadistic wave 
of pleasure upon such occasions. And 
yet I did not hate her. I only thought 
it was a terrible pity that she should dis- 
appoint me. While I tried to eat my 
dinner I thought of Paul and Natia; 
and I decided that if ever she should 
disappoint Paul in that fashion I would 
feel very much like killing her. After 
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dinner I walked across town to my own 
apartment. There was no sign of Car- 
lotta, and no note from her. She was 
not the kind who would write. . . . 


Part Two 


A year or two passed pleasantly 
enough for me. I worked hard for my 
Milan newspaper, which had by now 
been converted to Fascism. My employ- 
er believed in guessing the public trend 
of opinion in advance, and advocating 
that trend with a sledge-hammer. Op- 
portunism was his motto. In Florence 
my mother embraced Fascism—it was 
quite smart and exclusive then—and 
she was greatly pleased when some of 
my blackshirt friends riddled a little so- 
cialist green-grocer with bullets on May 
Day. She and her women friends had a 
great deal of fun planning the salvation 
of our beloved Italy. They were far 
more bloodthirsty than any male mem- 
ber of the Risorgimento, and I thought 
it lucky that their tongues were their 
only weapons. 

Finally, after I'd been in Florence 
three years, I decided to take a holiday. 
I'd had letters from Paul and Ogilvie, 
and they wanted me to come and see 
them. In the middle of December I 
crossed London from Victoria to Pad- 
dington Station. Dear, dreary old Pad- 
dington like a faded cathedral under its 
vaulted roof of smoky, blackened glass; 
the quiet platforms veiled in a drifting 
fog; the orderly porters ushering one to 
the train, like vestrymen indicating a 
pew. I walked forward, and looked at 
the shining green-and-brass locomotive. 
I read the name over the driving-wheels, 
and I could have shouted for sheer, sen- 
timental joy—for it was still the Lady 
of Quality, and she looked younger than 
ever, without a wrinkle upon her. . . . 
The train glided out into the fogbound 
countryside. Its motion was smooth, 
steady, British. We slid through Twyf- 
ford and Slough in a long whisper and 
a flash of lanterns. They were still mak- 
ing biscuits in Reading. And then the 
spires of Oxford crept to the horizon, 
like gentle gray ghosts out of the past. 

I found Ogilvie seated before his 
open fire, reading the Satyricon. 

“Still Petronius,” I laughed, as we 
shook hands. 

“IT wish the blighter lived to-day,” 
he sighed. “He’d find ample material 


for satire in the current spectacle.” 

He offered me whisky, and we set- 
tled down to chat. Not that I did much 
talking. One waited upon Ogilvie in 
conversation—for him to ripen, so to 
speak. He stuffed his pipe with tobacco 
from an old Chinese jar. “What have 
you been up to?” he grunted. 

I told him. Florence. Fascism. My 
newspaper work. 

“You’re on your way to stay with 
Paul?” 

I nodded. 

“I’m a little afraid, Ogilvie. You 
know how I felt about the marriage. 
And one never could gather anything 
from his infantile letters.” 

“There’s nothing to be afraid about,” 
he said. “The marriage has done a 
splendid thing for him. It has turned 
him definitely into a writer. It has 
formed his style, and his writing per- 
sonality, don’t you see? He writes in an 
exquisitely tender way. A sort of bu- 
colic, William Morris effect, quite out 
of keeping with the din and jazz and 
pornography of to-day. The critics gave 
his first book a shout of welcome. . . . 
Oh, yes, he’s found himself out there in 
the Cotswolds, with that delicate child 
of a wife. They live near a village called 
Crow’s Nest, about ten miles from 
Chipping Norton. Paul enjoys the 
quietude of it. He’s one of those half- 
tones. You can see people in colors, you 
know, if you stop to think about it. 
Paul is all grays—a multiplicity of un- 
dertone. Like a Whistler. . . .” 

“Are they happy?” I asked. 

“You'll see,” he said. “You'll see. I 
can’t describe it. There’s a halo about 
their house, an aura... .I didn’t know 
that sort of thing existed nowadays. 
He'll be overjoyed to have you with 
him, nevertheless. It is a lonely country 
up there, with only a few farmers about. 
I think that he’s hard put to it for male 
companionship, during those long 
hours while Natia rests.” 

“He’s at heart a man’s man,” I said. 
“In spite of his reticence and spirituali- 
ty. The true Anglo-Saxon.” 

“Different from you—eh?” he said, 
and gave me a dig in the ribs as he 
approached with the decanter. “I know 
all about you, you young devil.” 

“We won’t talk about that,” I said. 
After three years I still couldn’t go 
near the Principe in Milan. But Ogil- 
vie, I knew, was incapable of under- 
standing that. 
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In the crisp, wintry sunset the Cots- 
wold train meandered among the hills, 
leaving the Thames valley behind, and 
emerged to an upland country. A land 
ef undulating sheepdowns criss-crossed 
by walls of gray stone; of birchwood 
knolls outlined against a healthy crim- 
son sky; of sedate villages bearing fra- 
grant names such as Windrush, and 
Wychwood, and Bourton-on-the-Water. 
We came at last to a huddle of old gray 
houses in a deep green pocket between 
the hills. And Paul was standing at the 
station gate as I gave up my ticket. 

Natia was resting, he said, when we 
arrived at the long, rambling timbered 
house. Sitting there in the twilight, with 
the diamond-paned windows of the 
drawing-room softly luminous against 
a violet dusk, I felt the peace of that 
rugged countryside stealing over me. 
And looking at Paul, lolling in an arm- 
chair, his slippered feet upon a brick 
hearth, I had no fears for him. He was 
heavier, less quick and nervous in his 
movements. He was a calm, contented 
man. I was glad, because I had seen 
too many wretched people since the 
War had ended. All Europe had seemed 
unhappy. But coming to Paul’s house 
was like a journey into the past, to the 
repose of an earlier age innocent of such 
evils as rapid transit, night life, and 
neurasthenia. 

I was curious about Natia, but re- 
frained from asking questions, and Paul 
offered no information beyond the fact 
that she would join us for dinner. We 
talked of books and politics. After a 
while he accompanied me to my bed- 
room, a chaste and cold little chamber 
under the eaves. It had an uncompro- 
mising pitcher of white porcelain, which 
made me shiver when I considered my 
morning ablutions. It was all very pure 
and monastic. The shutters rattled in 
the evening wind as I closed them, and 
Paul, standing beside me, said with a 
laugh: “Heavens, Old Man, you don’t 
want to be all sealed up in here, do 
you?” 

“As a Latin,” I apologized, “I prefer 
bodily warmth to hygiene. It’s a dirty 
habit of ours.” 

A distant clock chimed seven as I 
closed the shutters. An elderly maid 
appeared with a tin of hot water, her 
crisp linen rustling. I was at the mo- 
ment keenly sensitive to impressions. 
I was trying to absorb the spirit of the 
house, its atmosphere of ordered har- 
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mony. After Paul had gone I heard 


voices in a room below me, and the 
scuffle of a dog on the steep, slippery 
stairs. 

After I had changed into a dinner 
coat I went down, to find Natia on a 
chaise longue before the living-room 
fire. She extended both her hands like 
an old friend, and she had that same 
radiant smile which I had always re- 
membered from Chateau d’Oex. The 
passage of a few years had wrought 
certain changes in her, and for a mo- 
ment I was surprised at these changes, 
for like most people I have the uncon- 
scious habit of expecting my acquaint- 
ances to appear, regardless of time, ex- 
actly as I remember them. 

I saw now that Natia was a remark- 
ably lovely woman. She had, under 
Paul’s incessant care, managed to be- 
come a trifle plumper, so that she had 
lost some of that appearance of almost 
desperate fragility. She still gave the 
impression of being tall, and her com- 
plexion had retained its pallor, its faint- 
ly violet shadowing under the dark 
eyes, and the delicately etched lines of 
her cheekbones. It seemed to me that 
the years had accentuated every one of 
her patrician qualities: the delicacy of 
her coloring, the little curving nostrils 
of her short nose, the essentially proud 
poise of her sleek, dark head upon a 
very slender white throat. I held her 
two hands, and said: “Let me look at 
you, Natia. Why, you are prettier than 
ever!” 

A speech of that kind came naturally 
enough from my lips, but I think it con- 
fused her a little. She laughed in an 
embarrassed, childish way and said in 
her sweet, precise Russian voice: “I 
still have my freckles, Tony. Is it not 
absurd, when I am out of doors so very, 
very little?” 

“I like your freckles,” I told her. 
“They give that warm touch of hu- 
mor, which every pretty face needs.” 

“Oh dear, oh dear,” she laughed, 
and addressed a dog sitting at her feet. 
“Listen to him, Humphrey. Listen to 
the gay bachelor from Italy. He should 
not have been asked down here, should 
he? He is too worldly and quick at pret- 
ty speeches for simple people like our- 
selves.” Turning to me, she added: “We 
do not get much excitement here, you 
know. There have been only three great 
events during the winter.” She counted 


them on her fingers. “The church ba- 
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zaar for the local branch of the British 
Legion. And then Humphrey becom- 
ing a father, although it was inadvert- 
ent and he wasn’t at all impressed by it. 
And, finally, your own arrival here.” 

“T’m flattered to be mentioned among 
such distinguished events,” I said. She 
laughed gaily, and I saw that she was in 
fine spirits. She then introduced me to 
Humphrey, who was a small, steel-gray 
Cairn terrier. She asked me to put him 
on her lap for her. He was heavy, and it 
was not good for her heart to lift him. 
As I held him up to her, with all his 
paws waving, her face crumpled up into 
that divine tenderness which comes 
over so many childless women when 
they speak to their dogs. 

“Tt is very quiet here,” Natia repeat- 
ed. “I wonder how long you will stand 
it—a gay creature like you.” 

“T am sick of the world at present,” I 
told her. “It’s a dreadful place. Full of 
noise and filth, and jealousies and de- 
ceits. I have been working for a big 
newspaper, which is somewhat bad for 
one’s illusions, my dear Natia.” 

Natia sighed. “It is strange how we 
always most admire the lives of other 
people. To me, lying here, your one or 
two letters sounded as if your life was 
brilliant and exciting.” 

“Yet your own life appears to agree 
with you,” I said. She enjoyed this, for 
she patted the pretty nape of her neck 
in a familiar and charming gesture 
which I recalled from the past. She was 
wearing a very simple evening gown of 
mauve chiffon, with a single silver flow- 
er at her waist. It had the tints and 
shades of an orchid. She looked, as she 
sat there, like some graceful etching by 
one of the Parisians—Driant, or per- 
haps Icart. But the simplicity of the 
dress did not deceive me; and it occur- 
red to me as a passing thought that 
Paul must be lavishing a more than 
generous sum upon her clothes. Just 
then he entered the room, and looked at 
her with one of those quick, adoring 
glances which guests are not supposed 
to observe. He drew me aside and whis- 
pered: “She’s looking splendidly, isn’t 
she? I haven’t seen her so well for 
weeks.” 

After we had all taken a glass of 
sherry we moved into the dining-room. 
Natia, preceding us, had a slow, languid 
walk that suddenly struck me as a for- 
eign note in that sturdy British house- 
hold. The setting of the table, the food, 


were both perfect, although Natia ate 
little after the consommé had been 
served. The middle-aged maid, referred 
to as Wentworth, waited upon us. Her 
countenance was like a dried apple, both 
in texture and expression. 
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During dinner Paul talked to me 
about the surrounding countryside, 
“What I’m trying to do,” he said, 
warming up to his subject, “is to instil 
into myself some of William Morris’s 
love for the land. This region, you 
know, has been neglected as far as 
contemporary writing is concerned.” 
He described in detail the fruits of his 
work, so far. And then a curious thing 
happened. In a pause, between his de- 
scriptions of the country, he said: “Na- 
tia helps me, too. She does an hour of 
typing for me every morning when 
she’s strong enough.” But Natia inter- 
rupted, with a barely perceptible frown: 
“Darling, why do you qualify it? I 
have not missed a morning for the last 
month.” Her voice had that plaintive 
Russian timbre. “Haven’t you even no- 
ticed it?” 

There was a brief and awkward 
pause, until Paul replied hurriedly: “Of 
course I’ve noticed it, dear. You have 
been wonderful about helping me late- 
ly.” Then, turning to me, he went on: 
“We have a regular routine here. In 
the morning I walk, pottering about for 
local color. You know the type of out- 
ing. Talking to farmers; taking notes. 
You obtain some priceless things. . . . 
Only yesterday an old chap said to me: 
**Twon’t be Spring till you can plant 
your foot on twelve daisies.’ Think of 
the unconscious, pure poetry in that 
statement. . . . In the afternoons Natia 
and I take a short drive in the car.” 

Although he had already forgotten 
the incident concerning Natia’s help, I 
saw that she had not. She was still 
frowning a little to herself, as if she 
had not been satisfied with his reply. 
She was toying with some idea, un- 
fathomable to me, which did not please 
her. That was the only jarring note in 
an otherwise perfect evening. For the 
rest of the time I marvelled at the har- 
mony existing between those two. They 
had mutually adjusted their lives; he 
to her health, she to his work. As for the 
relationship between them, I saw it asa 
quiet and affectionate friendship, aided 
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and abetted by a charming courtesy. I 
felt that they were different from the 
average couple. The very respect which 
they showed each other, that perfection 
and evenness of manner, all pointed to 
an existence upon an even tempo, with- 
out great heights or depths. Without 
any great degree of passion. Not that the 
essential base of marriage was non-ex- 
istent. It was merely subordinate, rele- 
gated possibly to the sphere of the un- 
important, the negligible. My native in- 
tuition told me this. I had only to look 
into the calm, candid eyes of Natia to 
confirm it. She was still, to my mind, 
half a child. 

As for Paul, there was beauty in 
everything he did in his wife’s presence. 
A subdued and tender beauty which I, 
battering about a harsh world, had 
never before encountered. I had never 
seen a man waiting upon a woman, 
and I was amazed that it could be done 
with such dignity. But now, seeing Paul 
stoop to pick up a ball of wool Natia 
had dropped, touching her shoulder as 
he passed her, asking after her appetite, 
accompanying her upstairs with his arm 
around her shoulders when she retired 
early, now I saw all these little acts 
performed easily and courteously, with- 
out fuss or sentimentality. It amounted 
to a constant awareness of her every 
movement. One might have said that 
he was a professional nurse, except for 
the cloud of love in his eyes when they 
encountered hers. . . . 

Waiting for Paul to return from Na- 
tia’s room, I pondered over the injustice 
of so lovely a personality being handi- 
capped physically throughout her life. 
It was an invisible handicap, which per- 
haps rendered it even harder to bear. I 
saw now that Natia had changed; ma- 
tured. There were depths to her which 
somehow evaded my powers of analysis. 
The only way I can elucidate the 
thought is to say that I had a feeling 
about her, as one has about certain wo- 
men, that she had some private little 
room of thought, all her own, which I 
could never attain. It wasn’t a lack of 
candor. It was something which life 
itself had forced upon her. And I was 
quite sure that Paul hadn’t attained that 
private room, for all his ministrations 
and tenderness. I doubt whether he sus- 
pected its existence. . . . 

When he came downstairs again I 
said: “I was thinking of Natia. She is 
so quiet, and so fine. How have the 


years passed, and how is her health 
coming along? You don’t mind my ask- 
ing?” 

He settled himself in an armchair, 
raised his feet on a stool before the fire, 
and lighted his pipe. He had that air 
of well-being which few Englishmen 
refrain from assuming when a room is 
finally cleared of women. It has nothing 
to do with being in love or not being in 
love. It is merely an ancient instinct. 

“TI don’t believe she will ever be much 
better,” he said cautiously. “There’s al- 
ways the heart, you see. Trenholm, the 
London specialist, visits her every six 
months. And meanwhile we have our 
local man, Dorsey, in to see her once a 
week. There has been some improve- 
ment; the anemia is ever so much bet- 
ter. But the heart won’t stand any tax- 
ing. Her mother’s death a year ago was 
a great shock to her. The old lady died 
quite happy, though, down at Cannes, 
Her sons are at school now in Bourne- 
mouth.” 

“And you, of course, pay for them,” 
I said. 

He moved uncomfortably in his 
chair. 

“One does what one can, Old Man. 
I’d do anything for Natia. Her activi- 
ties will always be limited. I face that 
fact now, squarely. Not that I’m com- 
plaining, mind you. I’m a damned 
lucky fellow, really.” And he added 
softly, the smile leaving his face: 
“There cannot be children, though. 
. .. He patted Humphrey at his feet, 
pulling his soft, limp ears. “We must 
be content with you, mustn’t we, old 
chap?” Humphrey yawned, and licked 
his hand. 

“I hope,” I repeated, “that I haven’t 
been too inquisitive.” 

“Heavens, no. Friends are friends.” 
He rose. “Shall we turn in? Hit the hay, 
as Binkers, the Rhodes man, used to 
say?” He placed a hand on my shoul- 
der. “Natural that you should want to 
get the lie of the land... . I'll put the 
dog out now. To-morrow I'll read you 
my new manuscript. I’m frightfully 
keen to have your ideas. I want your 
practical knowledge, concerning the 
presentation of the thing. I want it to 
be vivid enough for a fairly large pub- 
lic, without spoiling the touch. You see, 
I’ve lived out of the world so long that 
I don’t know much about the public, 
although they were very kind to my 
first effort.” 
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In the morning he read his manu- 
script to me, and I sat spellbound. I 
hadn’t known that prose so limpidly ex- 
quisite, so courtly, still existed. It was 
like the fragrant breath of some old 
English garden perfectly maintained, 
yet the gates of which had been locked 
for a century from the outer world. I 
had fears that it might be lost upon a 
public hungry for sensation, but I knew 
that I would never dare alter a word of 
it. The only possibility would be to in- 
tensify it, here and there, with a larger 
quantity of human drama, if I could 
find suitable material. I saw that there 
was plenty of work ahead for me. 
“We'll go over the territory,” I said, 
“until I’ve absorbed my own share of 
it. As for your prose, it is perfect.” 

We then put on our coats and went 
outdoors. It was a blustery morning 
with a high clear sky, a roof of robin’s- 
egg blue which suited that frank, open 
country. We walked up a bleached and 
curving road between coverts of oak and 
hazel, and half-frozen water meadows, 
and we came to the very crest of the 
valley. We looked down upon mile af- 
ter mile of rolling sheepdown, varying 
in pastel tints from chrome yellow to 
russet, traversed by that endless pattern 
of low stone walls, 

“Do you wonder I’m keen on this?” 
he exclaimed. “Do you realize what the 
War, and finding Natia, did for me? 
It solved my life. Eternal happiness and 
peace. I’ve become rooted to all this, and 
part of it. Ogilvie’s suggestion, that 
Natia and I travel a bit if she became 
better, appalled me. Wandering from 
hotel to hotel seems so footless com- 
pared with the deep, sound realities all 
around us here. After all, the true dy- 
namic force in life is nature. You can’t 
get away from that. She’s always chang- 
ing, yet always permanent. Take that 
superb oak over there. Green in sum- 
mer, yellow in the autumn, naked in 
winter. Then all green again. The most 
absorbing drama in the world—yet the 
most reliable. It gives one always a con- 
fidence in God.” 

We went on to Crow’s Nest. It was a 
windswept, scrubbed-looking little town 
of gray houses and clean, narrow 
streets. In the middle of it we came to 
a market-place, where two highroads 
crossed beside a grass common and a 
weatherbeaten horse trough. We called 
at the post-office, and we purchased a 
brace of pheasant at the market. In 
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Jester’s Lane we ran into Doctor 
Dorsey, a stocky, horsey little Irishman 
with a scarlet countenance and a cocka- 
too’s crest of white hair. He stared at 
me fixedly while Paul talked to him, 
as if, I thought, he were deciding 
whether I might be in some way useful 
to him. He had keen, glacial blue eyes. 
And the moment Paul stepped across 
the lane to speak to a clergyman dis- 
mounting from his bicycle, Dorsey said 
to me hurriedly: “I hear you’re a good 
pal of Paul’s. He’s talked enough about 
you. He needs a man around—badly. 
I’m telling you that. To take him off 
his confounded concentration over his 
wife.” And he added in a quick under- 
tone, as Paul came toward us: “Like to 
see you sometime. Drop in for a yarn 
and a whisky, any time after five when 
you're up my way.” 

I knew that he wanted to discuss 
Paul. Every one who knew Paul wanted 
to talk about him. He was one of those 
beings who progress through the world 
in their own simple, absorbed fashion, 
unaware that they’re the subject of con- 
stant speculation on the part of their 
friends. And I believed that Dorsey had 
some message to convey to me. Some- 
thing about Natia. 
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I soon settled down to the agreeable 
routine of the house, a routine which 
appeared inviolable, as if death alone 
could disturb it. I rose about eight, and 
breakfasted downstairs with Paul—a 
barbarous northern custom, to which I 
submitted purely out of esteem for him. 
Personally I considered it indecent to 
appear in public before one’s comatose 
brain and vitals had been galvanized by 
a cup of coffee. But Paul could be gay, 
tackling his sturdy British kidneys and 
bacon. After breakfast we'd take a sharp 
walk through the frosty fields. I liked 
the austerity of those Cotswold morn- 
ings. They were so different from any- 
thing I had experienced before; so un- 
like the sensuous, crowded, personal 
life of Italian cities. England in the 
morning, if you were still healthy- 
minded, was a tonic. And I was pleased 
to discover that I had not become en- 
tirely decadent. 

Paul would stride along like a sol- 
dier, hatless in his rough russet tweeds, 
a pipe in his mouth and an ash stick in 
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his hands. Often he would point out an 
old house, or a fox scurrying to cover, or 
a robin on a tombstone. About ten we 
would return to the house to work on 
his book, and to look up references in 
his library in connection with it. At one 
o'clock Natia would appear for lunch. 

In the daytime she wore very correct 
and smart little costumes of tweed, and 
thick-soled brogue shoes. But she did 
not succeed in appearing English, if 
that was her aim. She was too neat, too 
perfect. Even the shoes were too gleam- 
ing. Foreign women, I reflected, rarely 
imitated the Anglo-Saxon successfully. 
They were not casual enough, in dress 
or manner. I saw an element of pathos 
in Natia’s simulation of a vigorous out- 
door woman. It was a game which she 
played, to please herself and Paul. For 
what, actually, could she do? A drive 
in the tubby little car with Paul and 
myself, after being tucked in a camel’s- 
hair rug. Tea, perhaps, at Tewkesbury, 
or Cirencester, or Gloucester—if she 
did not become too tired on the way. 

I was able to study Natia during 
those drives. Looking at her profile be- 
side me, the high, creamy cheekbones, 
the short curved little nose, I realized 
that she had an extraordinarily eager 
face. She seemed always to be savoring 
life. . . . We would chat about trivial 
things, while Paul concentrated upon 
his driving. He rarely joined in our con- 
versation. He had none of that slightly 
jealous desire to overhear us, which 
might have manifested itself in the 
average Continental husband. As a Lat- 
in this both puzzled and piqued me. 

They were amazingly natural, those 
Drurys. But sometimes I found myself 
worrying about them—about their fu- 
ture. Why, I don’t know, with an al- 
most saccharine harmony existent be- 
tween them. I decided that I was listen- 
ing to some intuitive warning which 
had nothing to do with realities, but 
which was wholly evident to a sensitive 
nature. It was—I tried to explain it to 
myself—as if Paul’s soul was like a 
wide-open door, whereas Natia’s was 
only three-quarters open. There was 
something unfathomable there. And it 
was growing, daily. It was foreign, 
opaque, and only evidenced by her 
swift, unreasoning changes of mood 
from gravity to gaiety, from talkative- 
ness to long silences. I’m sure Paul did 
not even notice it, and this was what 
worried me. 


Early in February something hap- 
pened which intensified my premoni- 
tion of that enigma hovering over the 
Drurys; that impalpable threat menac- 
ing their harmony, drawing them apart 
in spite of themselves. As yet neither of 
them acknowledged its presence. Only 
I, an outsider, suspected it. 

We had returned from a drive to 
Kelmscott with some valuable data con- 
cerning Rosetti, and, according to our 
habit, Paul and I hurried into the li- 
brary for an hour’s work before din- 
ner. It was at this time of day, our 
bodies slightly fatigued, our minds 
stimulated, that we accomplished some 
of our best revision on Paul’s book. 

On this particular evening we were 
both soon absorbed in our work, Paul 
writing rapidly, I looking up references, 
trying to keep pace with his demands 
for filed notations. He was in one of his 
inspired moods, his hair ruffled, his face 
pale, his manner brusque. There was an 
intense, nervous excitement about him 
—as if he were on the verge of some 
literary discovery. The house was ut- 
terly quiet. 

“We're on the track of something 
here,” he exclaimed. He was poring 
over an immense Victorian volume, 
rumpling his hair, passing his hands 
down his cheeks. He stopped short 
suddenly, jerked his head up as if it 
had been in a hangman’s noose, as some 
one knocked upon the library door. 

The door opened. Natia stood there 
framed in its lintel, looking frail and 
beautiful in a black evening dress. She 
was wearing the small string of pearls 
Paul had given her at their wedding. 
Involuntarily I looked at my watch. It 
was barely six o’clock. And Natia had 
never appeared until half past seven. 

Until then everything had run like 
clockwork in that house. That was 
Paul’s nature. He had something of 
William Morris’s own blend of the 
dreamer and the practical man in his 
make-up, and he was as infallible about 
time as a sundial. Also, he had given 
strict orders that he was never to be 
disturbed at work. At any rate, seeing 
Natia standing there, he looked up at 
her with that dazed, agonized expres- 
sion of the creative artist when a golden 
moment of discovery has been shattered 
—a look of veritable passion frustrated 
and defeated. 

But Natia saw none of this. “I could- 
n’t sleep,” she was saying. “For the first 
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time in years I felt that I did not need 
my nap.” She stood there, facing him, 
a hand poised on the door, smiling half- 
shyly. “I came to see if I could help you 
and Tony with the Kelmscott refer- 
ences.” 

Paul kept nodding and staring at her, 
his lips mobile but speechless. Then, 
pulling himself together, he took up the 
volume he had been reading and placed 
it on a shelf. “No, dear,” he said gently, 
“there’s nothing you could do. Asa mat- 
ter of fact, we'd finished our work, had- 
n't we, Tony?” 

We had been plunged in the very 
middle of our work—but we left it 
there. When we all moved into the 
drawing-room Paul was staring at 
Natia’s back in a bewildered way. I saw 
that he was greatly, deeply perturbed— 
not so much concerning the interrup- 
tion as concerning the cause of it. Natia 
was chattering gaily. “How do you like 
my new dress?” she demanded, pivot- 
ing for our benefit. We admired it, and 
Paul played the game gallantly enough. 
He put an arm around her shoulder, 
saying: “Darling, it’s simply splendid, 
your being able to skip your nap. It’s 
ages since you’ve done that. Are you 
sure it’s altogether wise?” 

“Of course it is wise,” she said. She 
was in an enigmatic, flighty mood. She 
turned to the dog, and knelt upon the 
floor beside him, pulling his ears and 
rubbing his stomach while he rolled 
over on his back, waving all four paws 
in the air. “Of course it’s wise,” she re- 
peated in a high, clear, childish voice. 
“Humphrey knows. He understands, 
because he is the wisest of all.” And she 
laughed again and again, while she 
tickled Humphrey so hard that he be- 
gan to sneeze, and while Paul continued 
to stare at her with an adoring yet puz- 
zled expression. 

te 


That incident, I realize now, would 
have been of little importance, had not 
another occurred, similar yet far more 
succinct, barely a week later. We were 
lunching, and along with the fruit 
Wentworth brought an envelope on a 
silver tray. She handed it to Natia, who 
glanced at the writing in surprise, and 
tore the envelope open. She brought out 
an engraved card. 

“Paul!” she cried. “It’s an invitation 
from Hadley House. I thought you had 
stopped leaving cards there.” 


She appeared greatly excited. Paul 
said, in a slightly bewildered tone: “I 
always leave cards there once or twice a 
year. But I didn’t expect—I thought 
they knew that we didn’t——” 

But Natia interrupted him. 

“The old lady’s forgotten, of course, 
that I do not go out. She never remem- 
bers anything, anyway. But this is so 
exciting! A big ball for her daughter. 
There will be many people down from 
London. Do you think, possibly, we 
could go? You must get Tony an invi- 
tation at once!” 

“Darling,” Paul said. “Darling. I 
only wish—” He had put his hand on 
hers, and was patting it, as one consoles 
a child. But she wasn’t listening to him. 
She had risen to her feet, suddenly and 
inexplicably triumphant. “Do you 
know, I really think I could go!” 

“Natia,” Paul said gravely. “You 
haven’t danced since—” He did not, 
however, complete the sentence. He 
flushed instead. It was too painful to 
admit before a third person that one’s 
wife had never been well enough to 
dance. He had never danced with her. 
. - - In that stammered, half-finished 
phrase of Paul’s, the whole tragedy of 
Natia’s life became sharply illuminated 
to me. But Natia did not notice it. She 
was in a state of uncontrolled elation. 
She was fantastic, a child, a gypsy, hum- 
ming to herself, dancing, as she ran 
around the table to plead with Paul. 
“Aren’t you pleased, my sweet? Aren’t 
you happy that I am so well? Please say 
that you are happy!” 

“I'm happy,” Paul said, still patting 
her hand. “We'll ask Dorsey what he 
thinks.” She threw back her head and 
laughed. “Dorsey knows nothing about 
it. I am the one to know. I myself. I 
can tell.” And she tapped her breast. 
Then she abruptly remembered my 
presence, and turned to me—for assist- 
ance. It was all pretty awkward. Paul 
was now pacing the floor, jingling the 
coins in his pockets, frowning at the car- 
pet. For the first time in his life, per- 
haps, he hesitated in a decision concern- 
ing his adored Natia. And she, seeing 
his indecision, flung her arms around 
him, there in front of me, and hugged 
him, rumpling his hair, crying: “Paul! 
Paul! You know I can go. Say I can go!” 

I left the dining-room. I knew that I 
did not belong there. I pitied Paul, be- 
cause I understood him. He believed 
that Natia was undergoing some emo- 
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tional phase which she mistook for a 
gain in health. And I pitied Natia, too. 
As it turned out, Paul was right. Al- 
most. ... They accepted the invita- 
tion. But toward seven o'clock on the 
night of the ball Natia felt very tired, 
and went to bed. Wentworth had been 
ironing her best evening dress all the 
afternoon, under her supervision. When 
Natia, pallid and weary, finally ad- 
mitted defeat and went slowly upstairs, 
Paul turned to me in the library. “Poor 
child,” he said. “She couldn’t have stood 
it. It’s lucky it turned out this way, be- 
cause I hadn’t the heart to argue with 
her.” 

I nodded, but made no reply. I had 


my own ideas on the subject. 
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Natia and I had a talk one morning, 
a few days later. Paul had gone over to 
Cirencester to buy a horse for his farm. 
I felt lazy that day, and knowing noth- 
ing about horses I decided not to go 
with him. It was a morning of torren- 
tial rains, and he drove off in the little 
car with all the curtains up. Just before 
he left the house he said to me: “Try to 
cheer Natia up, Old Man. This is one 
of her bad days.” 

I knew all about her bad days, as he 
called them. The term was an exaggera- 
tion. Living in close quarters with her, 
day by day, he had come to observe the 
most minute fluctuations of her state of 
cheerfulness. Rain always depressed 
Natia, anyway. After he had gone I 
found her in the drawing-room, sitting 
beside the fire and threading a needle. 
She looked well enough, but not par- 
ticularly happy, although she smiled up 
at me when I came in. 

“I suppose you never have weather 
like this in your beloved Italy,” she 
sighed. “It makes me long for a bright, 
unmerciful sun. We used to have such 
marvellous sun when we went to the 
beaches near Odessa for our holidays. 
I can remember how it felt on my skin. 
We were babies then, and we wore no 
clothes. It was lovely. . . . I wonder 
if I will ever feel warmth like that 
again? Paul thinks I am not strong 
enough for a long journey.” 

It was the first time I had heard her 
express so open a dissatisfaction with 
her surroundings. And it struck me 
that there was something highly signifi- 
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cant in that sudden, vehement desire 
for the sun. 

“Where would you go, Natia?” I 
asked. “Not to the Riviera? Paul would 
hate it’s artificiality, I’m afraid. At 
heart he’s a simple soul, with simple de- 
sires. The Riviera is a gaudy place, in- 
habited by a lot of people who are try- 
ing to have a good time and don’t know 
how to manage it, and a lot of others 
who are having a good time and don’t 
realize it.” 

She laughed a little. “But I’d love it! 
I would see the palm trees, and the blue 
sea and the white houses, and all the 
smart ladies with their pretty dresses.” 
She was talking rapidly now, like an 
eager little girl explaining her thoughts 
to a patient listener. “You know, when 
I was a child there was plenty of gaiety 
in our country house. We had some- 
times as many as twenty or thirty guests. 
And often some of them would stay a 
month with us.” 

“A Month in the Country,” I quoted. 

She made a little grimace. 

“Oh, Turgenev! He’s so gloomy. It 
was not at all like that, I assure you. 
Russians are not nearly so depressing as 
their writers would like them to be.” 

“All our memories of youth are tinted 
by the passage of time,” I teased her. 

“It was gay,” she insisted, and stamp- 
ed her foot. “You are mean to me this 
morning, Tony. Are you, too, entering 
into a conspiracy that there is no light- 
heartedness in the world, no frivolity, 
that is worth while? Are you, too, be- 
coming gray and grave, like this coun- 
try?” 

“Natia!” I cried. “Natia! What do 
you mean? Are you unhappy?” 

She turned her head quickly, and 
stared out of the window. And when 
she looked at me again her eyes were 
filled with a liquid humility which 
made me curse myself for the tone of 
reprimand which must have been in my 
voice. What an essentially gentle crea- 
ture she was at heart, I thought. And 
how very lovely she was, with her 
proud, sleek little dark head, and her 
large grave eyes, and her long, white 
young throat. Who, I said to myself, can 
tell what mysteries are being entertain- 
ed in that head, and what strange stir- 
rings of health and vitality and youth 
are commencing in that delicate and 
still childish body? For I was certain 
now that a miracle was happening to 
Natia Drury. 
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Presently she said: “My dear Tony, 
I am unfair to you. How can you under- 
stand me, when I do not understand 
myself these days? Something has hap- 
pened to me lately. It began, I think, on 
that afternoon when I found that I did 
not need my nap. It is like—” she hesi- 
tated, “—like a new confidence in my- 
self. I am able to plan things, without 
fear. Until then, you see, I had wanted 
nothing, except to live and to be taken 
care of. A drowsy, contented feeling, 
without pain, and without ambition. It 
was all very simple—just like that. But 
now it is all different. . . .” 

I asked: “Does Paul know this?” 

She shook her head. 

“Isn’t it strange that you haven’t told 
him?” I persisted. I had no wish to 
make her miserable, but I wanted to get 
at the root of the thing. And here, alone 
with her, I saw my opportunity. For I 
had made an important discovery. I had 
found out that nothing I could say 
would really anger Natia. In some ob- 
scure way she trusted me, and there was 
a bond between us. How such bonds are 
formed is a mystery. A turn of the head, 
a sympathetic glance at the required 
moment, a mutual thought—and they 
are intuitively formed. And then again, 
we were Continentals, both of us. There 
was no Anglo-Saxon reticence, or a 
consideration of that great god, good 
form, to come between us like a vapor, 
to conceal and distort a reciprocal sin- 
cerity. A foreign woman, I reminded 
myself, might not trust a Latin physi- 
cally; but she might confide her heart 
to him, because he had that understand- 
ing, feminine twist of mentality which 
was rare among Anglo-Saxons. 

I walked over to the window. And 
there, not daring to face her, I said: 
“You mean, Natia Palieff—for you are 
still and always will be Natia Palieff, 
in spite of having the Drury attached, 
and in spite of a loyalty and devotion 
which I don’t question. You mean that 
all of a sudden you're beginning to get 
well. After four years of quiet peace. 
And you mean, remembering that Paul 
is responsible for this, owing to his 
care of you, that you’re frightened about 
the future. Because, if such a wonder- 
ful thing did happen, it would change 
your whole life, and Paul’s too—this 
tranquil life he loves so much, and 
which you both intended to continue 
forever.” 


She didn’t reply. But when I looked 


around she confirmed all I had said, for 
she was crying. 

I looked out of the window again. 
An.opaque curtain of rain was slanting 
across the sodden, silvery pastures. The 
sky was lowering, and a lonely copper 
beech at the crest of the ridge, toward 
Crow’s Nest, was bent against the gale, 
fighting for its life, cowering over a wall 
of harsh gray stone. It was a hardy 
country, I told myself. A man’s country. 
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That brisk little Irishman, Dorsey, 
came on his weekly visit the next morn- 
ing. He passed a long time with Natia, 
And when he came downstairs, to join 
Paul and myself in the library, he said 
that Natia was definitely getting well. 

For a moment Paul appeared stun- 
ned. Then he fell into an extraordinary, 
childish outburst of joy. He capered 
about the room, throwing books into 
the air, slapping Dorsey’s back, shout- 
ing, wringing my hand. He made Dor- 
sey repeat his verdict again and again. 
And when he was at last convinced of it 
he turned very white, saying: “You 
must excuse me, you two chaps... . 
You must excuse me.” He hurried out 
of the room. A moment later I caught 
sight of him in the garden, through the 
window. It was a brilliant, sunny morn- 
ing, and his fair hair looked like a halo. 
His head was turned as he passed the 
window, walking slowly, his hands be- 
hind his back clasping and unclasping 
spasmodically. In one hand there was a 
handkerchief. 

He came back to us in a few minutes, 
still white and taut, his eyes shining. 
He rang for Wentworth, and sent her 
scurrying to the cellar for a bottle of his 
oldest and best Madeira. And finally, 
calming down a little, he said to Dor- 
sey: “I must see a specialist. I hope you 
don’t mind. But, you see, this news is 
too magnificent. Before we tell Natia I 
want Trenholm to see her. To confirm 
it.” 

“My dear man!” said Dorsey. He 
looked dumbfounded. “I’m telling you. 
She knows it already, and has known it 
for some days past. You cannot fool a 
woman. As soon as she got all the rest 
she needed, she began to regain confi- 
dence. That’s what she wanted—con- 
fidence. And you're to be congratu- 
lated, Drury, on the care you’ve given 
her. I’ve watched you. I know.” 
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Paul said that was all nonsense. 

“It was her own courage, Dorsey. 
Nothing but her own courage. When 
did she begin the upward turn?” 

“About four weeks ago,” Dorsey told 
him. 

“About the time Tony arrived,” Paul 
added. And then, for a fraction of a 
second, there was an awkward little 
pause—as if we were wishing that Paul 
hadn’t said that. It was passing, barely 
perceptible, but I saw Dorsey’s sharp 
glance in my direction, and I did not 
like it. Wentworth then appeared with 
the Madeira, and we gathered around 
the dusty bottle while Paul tried to 
draw the cork. His hand was unsteady, 
and he had to turn the bottle over to me. 


Trenholm, the London specialist, ar- 
rived the next evening in a car that 
looked like a yellow yacht on silver 
wheels. He was a tall, austere indi- 
vidual, wearing a morning coat and 
rimless pince-nez, and he faintly re- 
sembled a certain President of the 
United States. He was cool and pre- 
cise, and apparently devoid of all human 
emotions. When he came downstairs, 
after spending half an hour with Natia, 
he asked for a glass of sherry. Seating 
himself in an armchair, making a gable 
of his fingers, he looked at me with 
critically raised eyebrows. Paul explain- 
ed hurriedly: “Count Jenesta is a good 
friend of mine, Doctor. He is welcome 
tu hear anything you have to say.” He 
was nervous about Trenholm, and 
about the whole visit. He seemed to 
need my presence to support him 
through the ordeal. 

After Trenholm had plunged into a 
mass of technical details, during which 
the word “cardiac” occurred a good 
many times, he wound up with the 
statement: “Your wife is positively on 
the road to recovery. It is one of those 
rare triumphs of will over body. And 
now there is one thing upon which I 
insist. She must be taken away from 
here at once, to a warm dry climate. 
Her whole nature craves it, and her re- 
covery is as much psychological as 
physical.” 

I saw Paul looking startled at the 
news, and I knew what it meant to 
him. He must uproot himself at a mo- 
ment’s notice from everything that was 
close to his heart—except Natia. The 
house, the stables, the garden in Spring- 
time—he had often spoken to me of the 


wonder of Spring in the Cotswolds— 
and, also, he must leave his half-finish- 
ed book. But he said, without the 
slightest hesitation: “Of course. Where 
should we go, and for how long?” 

Trenholm rose and bundled himself 
into an enormous fur-lined overcoat. 
He took a final sip of sherry, snapped 
the case of his hunter watch open, and 
closed it again. “You must leave at 
once,” he pronounced. “Upper Egypt 
would be the ideal climate for her. At 
least until the first of April.” 

“Some quiet little villa,” Paul sug- 
gested. 

“Not at all,” Trenholm said sharply. 
“Let her choose the place herself. A 
large hotel, if she prefers it. And if she 
wants gaiety within reason, let her have 
it. I tell you, there is a psychological fac- 
tor there which must not be ignored. 
Mrs. Drury is interested in the outside 
world for the first time. Whatever you 
do, do not hamper her small desires. 
She must be allowed to have the most 
complete confidence in herself. And, by 
the way——” 

He drew Paul aside to a corner of 
the room and spoke a few words to him, 
emphasizing the importance of his ad- 
vice by tapping him on the shoulder as 
he spoke. Paul nodded, turned a little 
pale, but said nothing. 

After Trenholm had gone we sat 
alone in the firelight. Paul was lost in 
thought. He seemed to be pondering 
over the doctor’s private advice—what- 


ever it had been... . 
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A travel agency in London sent Paul 
a sheaf of gaudy literature depicting 
Egypt; the dazzling sunshine and sand; 
the great ivory-colored hotel bordering 
the Nile at Luxor; the rococo Italian 
liners which transported one in a maze 
of gilded columns across the Mediter- 
ranean from Genoa. To my own nature 
those pictures were like a slab of sun- 
shine upon the dark mahogany table 
of Paul’s library, but he examined them 
with an air of distrust. 

“They actually hurt my eyes,” he 
said. “And look at this. Cocktails in 
the Pompeian swimming pool before 
luncheon. .. . Afternoon cinema in 
the Rinascente ballroom. . . . Is that 
how the modern world amuses itself? 
I don’t belong there. I couldn’t think. 
. . « It’s all so glary.” 
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That was just it, I thought. He 
couldn’t have phrased it better. He 
feared that journey toward the sun. He 
feared the foreign sun itself, beating 
malevolently down upon unfamiliar 
faces. It was not the mellow, diluted 
light which he knew and trusted. He 
was, as Ogilvie had once pointed out, a 
character in subdued tones; and during 
those years of Natia’s handicap he had 
become indigenous to the Cotswold soil. 
He belonged like the very lichen to 
those gray walls and sloping fields; to 
the willows that swayed over Windrush 
river; to the stone farmhouses and clean, 
windy skies. 

I was absorbed, watching the changes 
in Natia after Trenholm had confirmed 
her recovery. Almost daily I could chart 
the gradual growth of confidence in her- 
self, and the slow burgeoning of an in- 
cisive, direct feminine charm which had 
remained concealed, as it were, under a 
mantle of childish helplessness. And 
daily that long, coltish body ripened 
into exquisite little curves. It dawned 
on me with the force of an impact that 
Paul was going to have not only a beau- 
tiful wife, but an exceptionally beauti- 
ful one; and I knew that her beauty 
would introduce a new factor in their 
lives, which neither of them would be 
able to ignore. 

Natia was not always happy. I didn’t 
have to be a clairvoyant to perceive this. 
Sometimes I’d catch her looking at Paul 
with an enigmatic, strained expression 
which I tried to analyze. A mixture, it 
seemed to me, of humility and disap- 
pointment and annoyance. Yet she 
never voiced such moods, and Paul, I 
think, remained unaware of them. 

I ran into Dorsey one afternoon in 
Crow’s Nest, and he at once invited me 
into his cottage near the village green 
for a whisky and soda. After a while 
we spoke of Natia. I described the Tren- 
holm visit, and I mentioned the latter’s 
private advice which had appeared to 
worry Paul. 

“Also,” I said, “she isn’t altogether 
happy. She looks at him once in a 
while in the strangest way. I hate to dis- 
cuss intimacies, but I want to see those 
two happy. And I have a feeling that 
they’re not going to be happy, in spite 
of this miracle.” 

“Not in spite of it,” Dorsey said. 
“Because of it.” 

“As bad as all that?” I asked. 

He nodded sagely. He had a large 
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and somnolent Persian cat on his knees. 

“As for your apology,” he said im- 
patiently, “it’s not needed. Doctors hear 
nothing but intimacies all their lives. 
Your motives are sincere, I take it, and 
we happen to be the only two people in 
the world in a position to help the 
Drurys.” Then he leaned forward, his 
voice intensely earnest. “I’ve been wait- 
ing for this talk with you. You know, 
of course, what Trenholm told Paul 
that evening. What any medical man 
would have told him. To resume a 
normal life with his wife. Simply that. 
I’m not betraying a secret there, to any 
man with his eyes open.” 

“Good God,” I said. “Do you mean 
to say——” 

“Oh, I don’t mean,” he interrupted, 
“that in the very beginning their mar- 
riage wasn’t normal enough. But, you 
see, she was half-child, half-invalid. I 
suppose Drury soon discovered that her 
health and temperament couldn’t stand 
that sort of thing. He was always kind. 
. - » You see what happened. In the en- 
suing years their marriage relapsed into 
a tender, guardian-and-ward affair. Do 
you realize now what a bombshell that 
Harley Street fellow launched? Think 
of it! A honeymoon, after those long, 
placid years. It’s all horribly pathetic, 
and I can see it so damned clearly. Paul, 
a delicate soul, building up a sort of 
heavenly legend around his wife; a 
compound of tenderness, and compan- 
ionship, and a deep, abiding pity. All 
the enemies of passionate love. And it 
is almost psychologically impossible to 
destroy a legend of that kind. Often it 
is stronger than reality, in the mind of 
the idealist, the tremendously mental 
type. The influence of an austerity com- 
plex over sex can be mighty, mind you. 
Mighty.” 

“Afraid of shattering an ideal,” I 
mused. 

“Exactly. By heavens, we're up 
against a problem here. And we’re 
tongue-tied, you and I.” 

“Not you,” I said. 

“Trenholm has spoken,” he reminded 
me. “You don’t want to drive the man 
mad. One handles a situation like this 
with gloves. By the way, you'd better 
go to Egypt with them.” 

I shook my head. 

“TI couldn’t do any good.” 

He looked at me in a curious way. I 
don’t know what was in his mind. 


After all he was a Celt, and the Celts 
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sometimes have fantastic, involved 
schemes based upon their own vision 
and sense of prophecy. 

“It would be a good turn,” he in- 
sisted. “You're their one tried and true 
friend. You even witnessed their court- 
ship. They'll need some one to steer 
them on that journey, now that they’ve 
been chucked out of their precious 
nest.” 

“You're mad, Dorsey,” I told him. 
“T’m the last man in the world to play 
the réle of a hovering cupid.” 

“Nonsense,” he said. “I don’t expect 
you to spy on their personal relation- 
ship. That would be unthinkable. All 
I want you to do is to go along, and help 
them with all the wretched details of 
travel. Tickets, hotel rooms, and so 
forth. Make them happy, gay, at those 
excellent French dining-places. Bring 
them together under the pleasantest 
possible circumstances. And be there 
if anything untoward happens... .” 

“Such as——” 

“Anything might happen,” he cried, 
“with a man in Paul’s frame of mind, 
and a woman in Natia’s. I see things 
ahead, Jenesta. They’re babes in the 
woods, those two. .. .” 
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In the end I agreed to go with the 
Drurys as far as Genoa, where they 
were to take the steamer for Egypt. It 
was time that I returned to Florence, 
anyway. And Paul needed my help on 
the final chapters of the book. “I’ve be- 
come so used to discussing details with 
you,” he said. “Two weeks on the 
Riviera will finish the job.” 

He had to go up to London one day 
to make arrangements for the journey. 
He left by the 10.15 from Chipping 
Norton. It was a fine, crisp February 
morning, and about noon Natia came 
downstairs to find me filing some of his 
notes. She was wearing gray tweeds and 
a jaunty little hat trimmed with a 
pheasant’s quill. She stood tentatively 
in the doorway of the library, swinging 
one leg like a schoolgirl. “Are you too 
busy?” she said. “I’d like to go out 
somewhere for lunch. Would you take 
me to the Lygon Arms? It is always 
cosy there.” 

I was astonished—for she had never 
gone out to lunch since I had been in 
the house—but I said: “Why, certainly, 


Natia. It would be a privilege. When 
do you want to leave?” 

“Now!” she cried, beating a tattoo on 
the floor with her foot. “I’m tired of 
this house, all of a sudden. Fed up, as 
Paul would say. I am restless. I want to 
be moving, in the sunshine. Do you un. 
derstand? Do you know how I feel? It 
is a kind of excitement about nothing 
in particular and everything in general, 
I am quite crazy, I warn you. I am 
liable to stand on my head, or climb 
walls, or chase rabbits. I may disgrace 
you at the Lygon if you are too pom- 
pous. You have grown very solemn 
lately, Tony!” 

I realized that she was giving herself 
the luxury of a completely temperamen- 
tal mood. It was very foreign. Russian, 
if you like. At any rate it was not at all 
English, and I had a sneaking suspicion 
that she would not have dared to act in 
that fashion before Paul. In a way | 
felt flattered, as any man feels when a 
pretty woman trusts him enough to 
allow him an occasional glimpse of her 
heart. 

“Now,” she stamped. “Now. Now! 
Put away your old papers.” And she 
swept them from the desk onto the 
floor, where they lay scattered on the 
sunny patches of the carpet. I made a 
dive at her, but she eluded me, and with 
a graceful outflinging of her arms, like 
a dancer gathering the whole bright 
world to her bosom, she dashed—liter- 
ally dashed—into the drawing-room, 
and out the glass door leading to the 
garden. And Humphrey, suddenly ap- 
pearing from beneath a chair, streaked 
after her yelping, approving entirely of 
her mood. 

I hurried down to the stable and got 
the car. “This is fun,” Natia declared 
as we breasted the hill to Crow’s Nest. 
“Tt is years since I lunched with a man. 
Only once did I do it. Is that not a sad 
confession? It was in Moscow, when | 
was sixteen, with Alexis Palieff. But it 
did not really count, since he was my 
second cousin. And second cousins 
make very dull beaux. Did you ever try 
one? Afterward he took me to the 
zoo, when I had been hoping all along 
to go to a wicked music hall. Wasn't 
that typical of a second cousin? We 
looked into each other’s eyes outside the 
lion’s cage—and we discovered noth- 
ing.” 

In this manner she prattled on while 
we rolled through the clean, bare coun- 
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tryside. We slid down the winding road 
from Crow’s Nest, through thickets of 
beech, and there were thin blue columns 
of smoke ascending cheerfully into the 
wintry sky from a nest of cottages far 
down in the Worcestershire valley. 

“I worship the sun,” Natia said. 
“Every ray of it brings happiness and 
health to me. I long for gaiety, too, 
Tony. The luxury of big winter hotels. 
Oh, if you knew how I felt. Poised, on 
the threshold of everything. . . .” Her 
face clouded. “And yet, I wonder if 
Paul understands. I wish he did. For 
| hardly know myself how I am going 
to act. It is as if I could guarantee noth- 
ing. Do you think he will make allow- 
ances? Perhaps he was never very 
young himself. What do you think?” 

I said cautiously, as we rounded a 
sunny curve and dipped into the wide, 
open fields of Worcestershire: “Paul 
experienced a great deal in his youth, 
Natia, which would make him serious 
about life. Youth, after all, is prin- 
cipally a mental condition. Men of 
Paul’s type cannot treat life as a joke. 
Perhaps his very seriousness, his sense 
of pity, brought him to you. A more 
flippant man could never have con- 
cealed the ideal of protection which 
he built around you.” 

“That is true,” she said soberly. She 
nodded to herself; then changed the 
conversation, as if it were not to her 
taste. We rolled down the hill and into 
the village of Broadway. At that time 
of year there were few tourists at the 
inn, and we had an excellent luncheon 
with a bottle of Barsac. “It is good,” 
Natia said, gazing into the honey-col- 
ored depths of her glass. “It means 
youth and joy. For the first time in 
years it tastes good to me.” 

After luncheon I did something fool- 
ish; although it did not seem foolish 
at the time. An old woman was selling 
early spring violets at the door of the 
inn, They were absurdly cheap, and I 
bought the whole basket for Natia. All 
the way home she was arranging them 
in her lap, burying her face in them, 
and a slow flush had crept into her 
cheeks. She looked at me with large, 
dark, pensive eyes. “Please tell me one 
thing,” she said. “To make me com- 
pletely happy. Tell me that they are 
not—for a sick woman.” 

“They are for a beautiful, well wo- 
man,” I told her. One of my natural 
speeches, But two tears rolled down her 


cheeks, and under her rug she gave my 
arm an impulsive little squeeze. “Not 
really beautiful?” 

“Really.” 

And she said in a low voice: “Oh, 
thank you for that, Tony. You are help- 
ing every day to make me get well.” 

When we reached the house she 
paused on the doorstep. “I don’t think 
we shall tell Paul of this excursion,” 
she said. 

I must have looked astounded, for 
she explained hastily: “It is not deceit. 
It is only that I have just realized an 
extraordinary thing. This was the first 
time I ever left the house for lunch. 
And it seems wrong, doesn’t it, that 
Paul was not present?” 

It was strange, I agreed, that neither 
of us had thought of it. 


Part THREE 


In the middle of February we left 
the Cotswolds and began our pilgrim- 
age toward the sun. 

We took the Blue Train at Calais, 
and the journey proved to be fairly easy. 
Natia dozed most of the time as we 
sped through the flat, misty fields of 
France. But beyond Toulon the sun 
burst upon us in so white a radiance 
that we felt as if we were reborn, and 
Natia roused herself, yawned, stretch- 
ed, and came out of her cocoon. We 
were trundling along that incredible 
coast of red rocks near Fréjus. Through 
the passing fretwork of stone pines we 
caught glimpses of a gentian sea rip- 
pling toward a silver-edged horizon. 
Away off to the south a cargo ship was 
sauntering to Corsica, her smoke a pal- 
pable mustard smear above the quiver- 
ing division of sea and sky. 

Natia opened the window and leaned 
out. The wind whipped her dark hair 
back from her forehead, and she was 
like a cameo in ivory. She was sudden- 
ly transformed. Her lips were parted, 
drinking in that soft morning air as if 
she were satisfying a thirst of years. We 
rounded a curve, and ahead of us there 
were columns of smoke spiralling into 
a flawless cobalt above the scarlet roofs 
of Cannes. And the air was all at once 
filled with the cloying sweetness of 
mimosa. 

“Oh,” she cried. “Look at it, Paul. 
Look at it, Tony. It cannot be real! 
I feel as if I were just beginning to 
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At Cannes I left the Drurys at the 
Majestic and went to a smaller hotel on 
the Rue d’Antibes. It was less expen- 
sive; and also, I thought magnanimous- 
ly, it would allow them more oppor- 
tunity to be alone. I hadn’t forgotten 
that strange talk with Dorsey. 

Along about nine that first evening 
I strolled over to the Majestic to join 
them for dinner. They had not come 
downstairs yet, so I went into the bar 
and consumed several dry Martinis. A 
few minutes later a fellow I used to 
know in Florence called Tito Guardi 
came lounging in. Tito always had just 
that hint of dissipation about him which 
made him interesting to women. Even 
now his appearance caused a stir and 
a chattering among the feminine ele- 
ment in the bar. He was wearing a 
double-breasted dinner coat, and a long 
tube of amber projected from his mouth 
at a defiant angle. His dark features 
looked wearier and wiser than ever. 

I was not overjoyed at seeing him. 
He’d been a great friend of Cesare 
Riva’s, Carlotta’s ex-husband, and I did 
not want particularly to revive mem- 
ories of either of them. But Tito spot- 
ted me, gave an elegant and languid 
wave of his hand, and joined me. We 
had a drink together. 

“I saw your friend Carlotta,” he said, 
while I inwardly damned him. “I ran 
across her in Genoa the other day. She’s 
back at that night club again, singing. 
You were a dog, Tony, to drop her like 
that.” 

This at once annoyed me. Compared 
with Tito’s amatory career my own 
was angelic. I said sharply: “If you’d 
taken the trouble to find out why I left 
Carlotta you wouldn’t be so ready to 
criticize.” 

He threw back his head and laughed. 

“But I did find out! I had a tremen- 
dous talk with her. We dined together 
at the Miramar. And she explained 
everything about your quarrel in Milan. 
After three years she’s still devoted to 
you, apparently. God knows why, but 
women are strange. She talked about 
you all the time, and she even wept— 
which was hard luck on me, consider- 
ing that I was blowing her to dinner.” 

“Were her explanations satisfactory 
to you?” I asked sourly. “She’s a clever 
woman, but no cleverer than you are, 
Tito.” 

“They were plausible,” he said, call- 
ing the waiter and ordering another 
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round. “It seems that you caught her 
dancing with a cheap-looking fellow 
at Cova’s. And then she lied, pretend- 
ing that she’d been shopping. Do you 
know why? The man was her own 
cousin, an Austrian, and he happened 
to be a local agent for the Fiat people. 
You’d often said, according to her, that 
you wanted one of those little 509 Fiat 
cars, but couldn’t afford it. Well—she 
was trying to work a cut-price on the 
car for you, as a surprise. That’s all. 
By making herself agreeable to the fel- 
low, and kidding him along. There 
wasn’t any question of unfaithfulness, 
until you arrived and assumed that 
she’d put horns on your head. And Car- 
lotta’s proud, you know. She wasn’t 
going to stand for that.” 

“A hell of a story,” I said. “I thought 
you'd grown up, Tito.” 

At that moment Natia and Paul en- 
tered the bar. She was wearing white 
chiffon, and her hair had been arrang- 
ed by a Cannes coiffeur. It was shaped 
to her head like rippling, blue-black 
metal. I saw women whispering about 
her, surveying her with that slithering, 
head-to-foot appraisal which was an 
inimical form of feminine tribute, an 
admission that she was of some conse- 
quence. 

After I had introduced Tito he pro- 
ceeded to entertain Natia in his usual 
way, with a few fragrant items of 
Cannes scandal. There was this lady 
who had lost her lover, and that lady 
who had gained a new one. Tito was 
always fairly bold with women. Also, he 
labored under none of the disadvantages 
in which my own loyalty to Paul placed 
me. His spaniel’s eyes roamed over Na- 
tia’s person, and their expression was 
little short of a caress. Paul fidgeted in 
his chair. It was clear that he detested 
Tito, and I couldn’t altogether blame 
him. 

About ten we drifted across the Croi- 
sette, toward the Ambassadeurs where 
we had planned to dine. Tito lingered 
with us, and consulted his watch. “It’s 
late,” he said. “I must think about din- 
ing somewhere.” But Paul refused to 
take the hint. When he had left us 
Natia exclaimed: “You might have ask- 
ed the poor man to join us, Paul. He is 
so amusing.” Paul murmured some- 
thing about hangers-on. “Anyway,” she 
said cheerfully, “we’re to meet him at 
the Carlton for cocktails to-morrow 
about noon.” She was elated. The eve- 
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ning, or perhaps Tito with his languid 
glances, had gone slightly to her head. 
In the Ambassadeurs she kept patting 
the nape of her neck, and looking at 
herself in a tiny octagonal mirror. Her 
eyes roamed that glittering throng of 
diners with an eagerness that amount- 
ed almost to greed—as if she had been 
starved for such spectacles, for years 


and years. 
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Cannes began its battle for Natia that 
first night. Tito, who knew practically 
every one there, joined us after dinner 
in the baccarat rooms and presented a 
dozen people to her. An English baro- 
net who owned a fleet of ships; several 
American couples; two or three Italian 
bachelors. Natia herself discovered the 
Orenskis from Moscow, who had known 
her as a child. I suddenly remembered 
that Natia had been the daughter of old 
General Palieff, one of the Russian 
court’s favorite soldiers. But Cannes was 
determined not to forget it, or to per- 
mit her to forget it. That Russian 
clique, living in a happy travesty of an 
obsolete but highly decorative royalist 
régime, seized her and planted her in 
the midst of it. Cannes, in other words, 
took her up. 

The three of us received many invi- 
tations, and slowly but surely we were 
drawn into the vortex. To have ignored 
it would have been equivalent to row- 
ing against the tide of a powerful 
stream. We dined; we played baccarat; 
we wandered on to night clubs in ob- 
scure, dark streets. Often there’d be a 
milky infiltration in the sky when I 
reeled up the steps of my wan little 
hotel; but Natia’s new friends seemed 
to find cause for triumph in the fact 
that they’d witnessed another dawn in 
their dancing slippers. 

For a week it amused Paul. “They’re 
like a hunting set, without horses, 
hounds, or fox,” he declared. He then 
began to worry about the accelerated 
trend of Natia’s life, although she slept 
daily until noon. He called in a fash- 
ionable French doctor, an elegant crea- 
ture of infinite airs and graces, but he 
immediately succumbed to her plead- 
ings, and after a perfunctory examina- 
tion he stated that she was as well as 
any one, and could do what she want- 
ed. This merely put Paul four thousand 
francs out of pocket, and rendered him 
defenseless. 


Not that Paul complained about Na. 
tia’s gaiety. He acquitted himself mag. 
nificently, I should say, among those 
empty Cordon Rouge bottles and stack. 
ed baccarat chips—especially for a man 
who was most at home on the banks 
of a trout stream, and could tell a bird 
unseen from its liquid note. I remem. 
ber him on our round of dinners, smil. 
ing his shy, wistful smile, and glancing 
down the table to see how Natia was 
faring. He never once forgot her. I'd 
see him rushing from room to room in 
the Casino, with a pile of jetons in his 
hand, looking for her, ready to find out 
whether she was tired and wanted to 
go home. Some of the younger men, 
Tito’s friends, would watch him with 
mocking eyes. For Cannes had already 
stripped him of his armor, and under 
those garish lights he underwent, te- 
lentlessly, a loss of leadership. People 
would say: “We'll invite that pretty 
Palieff girl and her husband.” 

Finally he took up golf. And freed 
from social exigencies, at least during 
the daytime, he was again a compara- 
tively happy man. In the midst of that 
universal, predatory hunt for pleasure 
he had rooted out a trio of tall, taciturn 
Englishmen with bony, ruddy features, 
who wore tweeds and went clanking 
in and out of their modest little hotel 
with gigantic golf bags. They were si- 
lent, pipe-smoking giants who recog- 
nized in Paul their own breed. They'd 
all climb into some hired car after 
breakfast, and would return at sunset. 
And after Paul had left them, in search 
of Natia, they would sit in some bar on 
the Rue d’Antibes with pencils and 
strips of pasteboard, recounting their 
day’s sins and triumphs and omissions. 
They never saw a night club, because 
they were all in bed by ten, after pol- 
ishing their clubs with sandpaper. Nor 
did Natia ever meet them. 

One morning Paul took his manu- 
script from his valise, and we attempted 
some work upon it. But the sunlight- 
flooded salon, the blinding blue panel 
of the sea beyond the open windows, 
were too demoralizing. They short-cir- 
cuited any possible communing with 
that dormant, gray little world of the 
Cotswolds; and so we put the manu- 
script away. “Never mind,” Paul said 
cheerfully. “These are Natia’s innings 
now. She’s been patient enough with 
our bookishness in the past. I'll take 
the thing up again in the Spring.” 
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He sighed. “I’d hate to miss Spring 
at Crow’s Nest, Old Man. You’ve no 
idea what it’s like... .” He walk- 
ed over to the windows, and watched 
the drifting throng on the Croisette. 
But the sun caused him to shield his 
eyes, and to blink. “Funny lot,” he 
mused. “Can’t make out what they’re 
driving at. I suppose you see the same 
weary faces at Deauville and Biarritz. 
Eluding their own shadows, probably. 
They’re like those wooden horses you 
see on merry-go-rounds, solemnly mov- 
ing in a fixed circle, always returning 
to the starting-point with an unchang- 
ed, prancing attitude, and the same 
set expressions on their painted fea- 
WH cee 

He went off to his golf; and I joined 
Natia on the Croisette. Whenever I was 
alone with her that week I could not 
help thinking that the Drury situation 
was inevitably heading for a tragic 
turn. Paul’s innate goodness, I reason- 
ed, his faith and devotion, had been the 
primary cause of her cure. Yet that very 
cure might shatter the vast ideal he had 
built around her. He had, in fact, wov- 
en a halo about her head which, at any 
moment, she was capable of dissolving. 
But, in her vivid presence such sombre 
reflections were soon forgotten. Now 
that Paul was golfing regularly, she and 
I were constantly together; promenad- 
ing the Croisette so that she might dis- 
play her new and pretty clothes; lunch- 
ing on the flowered terrace of some 
restaurant; attending a tennis tourna- 
ment or the races in the afternoon; an 
hour’s baccarat at seven. A tender, half- 
sentimental friendship flourished natu- 
rally under those palms, beside that 
indigo sea. And proximity played its 
banal but inevitable réle. 

She telephoned me early one morn- 
ing. Paul had already gone to golf, she 
said, to play in a tournament at Sospel. 
There was to be a banquet for the play- 
ers, afterwards, in Monte Carlo and she 
didn’t expect him home until late. 
Would I care to dine with her quietly 
at the Majestic? I looked out of my 
window and absorbed the radiance of 
the morning. It was a miracle of a day 
—a day which surely belonged to Natia 
and‘ myself, since in a week’s time she 
and Paul would be embarking for 
Egypt. A saffron sea of mimosa rustled 
in the garden below my window, and 
my room was filled with its saccharine 
fragrance. Across the blinding mirror 


of the bay I could see the island of 
Saint Honore, an attenuated strip of 
pale green which appeared to be sus- 
pended in liquid air on the shimmer- 
ing, hazy horizon. 

“Let’s have a picnic on the island,” I 
said. A silence followed. Then I heard 
her voice, plaintive with that contralto 
Russian plaintiveness which ends in a 
wistful note. “But, Tony . . . I cannot 
go with you to your island. I have 
promised to take tea with Tito Guardi 
at Juan-les-Pins. We can dine together 
just the same, can we not?” 

Damn women, anyway. They can 
create issues out of thin air, by the 
momentary magic of their voices. I said 
furiously: “You are not going to tea 
with Tito. You are not going to desert 
me. It is vital and important that we 
should spend the day together.” 

“Why?” she asked. 

“Because you're sailing next week. 
And because we’re good friends. And 
because I have decided that we are go- 
ing to Saint Honore for a picnic.” 

I heard her giggling. 

“You sound jealous of Tito.” 

“That is neither here nor there.” 

It was like two strangers talking. In 
thirty seconds our whole relationship 
had altered. Men and women are like 
that—when the woman is pretty. 

After a pause Natia said: “You are 
very imperious this morning. Do you 
imagine that I am going to pamper 
your whims?” 

“I know you will,” I said. And I 
hung up. There is an art in knowing 
when to hang up. 

She was waiting for me on the ter- 
race of the Majestic when I came by 
half an hour later. She was all in white, 
with one of those big, floppy, childish 
straw hats. She had a package in her 
hand; and when I asked what it was 
she laughed in a sweet, embarrassed 
way. “It’s our lunch. I went shopping 
for it on the Rue d’Antibes. I knew you 
would forget it.” 

My heart leapt, because of a sense of 
triumph. Yet that triumph only confirm- 
ed what I had recently suspected: that 
Natia held me connected, interwoven, 
with the supreme phase of her life— 
her return to health, and youth, and 
gaiety. Those innocently given violets 
at the Lygon Arms had cast a few roots 
in her heart. I could tell this in her 
eyes when she shyly gave me her hand, 
there on the steps of the Majestic Ho- 
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tel. A gracious but mute surrender. It 
was all very unfair to Paul, of course, 
although I never thought of him at the 
moment. He happened to be engaged 
in whacking a gutta-percha ball off a 
green mound, as if his very life depend- 
ed upon the distance it travelled. So 
very Anglo-Saxon. . . . 


te 


When we reached the island we wan- 
dered along sandy paths through the 
deep woods. “It’s like being in a green 
cathedral,” Natia said. 

We chose a mossy bank at lunch- 
time, and spread out the contents of her 
package. We had caviare, and rolls, a 
cold chicken, and a straw-covered flask 
of Chianti. She was quite adorable, I 
thought, preparing the lunch in her 
grave, concentrated way. I watched ev- 
ery movement she made. Her beauty 
was in complete harmony with that 
perfect day. The simple white dress; 
the dark, glossy hair worn closely about 
her head; the rich, creamy pallor of her 
skin. She was like Spring itself, I de- 
cided. Spring in an arrested mood of 
poised, tentative beauty. Her freshness 
was a miracle after all the harsh, en- 
amelled masks I had gazed on for the 
past two weeks. 

After lunch she brought out some 
embroidery from a bag and began to 
work upon it, while I lay on my back 
and watched the fat, lazy clouds drift- 
ing beyond the limbs of the trees. And 
presently she said: “This island casts a 
spell on us, doesn’t it, Tony? We've 
hardly talked at all.” 

“Little green islands,” I told her, 
“have a way of casting their enchant- 
ment upon mortals. It is their privilege. 
They hint to us of the supreme plea- 
sures of isolation, away from a noisy, 
commerce-mad world. Come to us, they 
say, and we will teach you true values. 
And they point out to us, by the lap- 
ping of the waves and the sighing of 
the boughs, all we have managed to 
miss through our own greed and am- 
bition.” 

“Yes,” she said. “I feel the peace of 
it, too. It is all so real and simple. Dif- 
ferent from over there.” And she nod- 
ded toward the mainland, shimmering 
in a colorless glare across the bay. 
“That place casts a spell, also. But it 
isn’t a bit real. It is only a substitute 
for reality.” 
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I was chewing a blade of grass, and 
I took it from my mouth. 

“My dear Natia,” I teased her. “Don’t 
pretend that you’re not mad about 
Cannes. Haven’t I watched you night 
after night, entering restaurants with 
the look of a conqueror in your eyes? 
It’s the breath of life to you.” 

She dropped her embroidery and 
stared at me. 

“You don’t really believe that? I 
thought you understood me—after all 
these weeks together.” 

“What else am I to believe?” I asked 
her. 

“Oh, Tony,” she sighed. “It is a long 
story. I really should not have to tell it 
to you, for you must have seen it for 
yourself. In England when you first 
saw me there I was happy, in a drowsy, 
half-alive way. And Paul took care of 
me so wonderfully. But, you see, I was 
in a sort of dream all the time. And yet, 
in my own heart, I seemed to know 
that it was nothing but a prelude. I was 
always hoping, hoping, to get well. I 
knew that some day the curtain would 
go up, and life would begin. . . . And 
now, at last, it has begun. But what do 
I find? Not a single, real, vital thing 
in it to which I can cling. Isn’t that 
strange? Can you understand it? Are 
you as intelligent as I believe you to 
be? Do you know that I am a ghost, 
walking through a make-believe world 
—and all because I cannot convince 
Paul of my reality? He looks through 
me, as if I were transparent, and all he 
can see is something which has ceased 
to exist—that delicate child who only 
needed to be taken care of!” 

And she hid her face in her hands. 

I had no desire to talk about Paul. 
All I could think of, again and again, 
was: how utterly lovely she is, and 
why cannot she be happy as she de- 
serves to be? I wanted to retain the 
image of her forever in my mind, as 
she sat there bending over her sewing 
in that terribly serious yet terribly 
young way. And because I couldn’t 
help it; because the moment was great- 
er, more exigent, than myself, I seized 
the slender column of her arm and 
kissed it. She turned her head with a 
swift and lovely movement, but said 
nothing. I knew then that she was one 
of those women who are adorably in- 
articulate in emotion. That quick turn 
of the head, that silence, inflamed me. I 
bent toward her, capturing her hands. 
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But I did not kiss her. I only sat there, 
stroking her little hands, stricken, de- 
prived of all motion—because of the 
message in her wide, half-hurt eyes as 
she turned again toward me. 

I knew that message only too well. 
Dusky and veiled, timid yet irrepressi- 
ble, as if it hardly dared to understand 
itself. The mute, pleading message of 
a young woman belonging to an old 
race, with centuries of strife and blood- 
shed and misery behind it; with all its 
battles and deaths, its triumphs and 
ecstasies; its brief, snatched moments 
of consuming love—the most impor- 
tant, the only valid moments to a wo- 
man. 

The last wall of our defense, our 
mutual protection, was on the verge of 
being obliterated. Yet while her very 
helplessness enthralled me, it restrain- 
ed me; for it was so different from the 
careless ardor of the women I had 
known. I do not think she was even 
aware of the message in her eyes. She 
had all the bewilderment, the naive lack 
of co-ordination between mental and 
physical emotion, of a woman still very 
young in matters of love. And I knew, 
as one knows oneself profoundly at 
such moments, that I had no right to 
play my trivial, sensuous tunes upon 
the strings of that lute. 

All at once she rose, and began ner- 
vously to gather up her sewing. She 
gave me a pitiful little smile. 

“] think we had better go, don’t you? 
There is a boat leaving at three.” 
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I discovered, trying to face the situa- 
tion honestly while the launch panted 
and wheezed on its way back to Cannes, 
that I had no desire to violate the little 
Grecian temple which was Natia’s 
heart. I watched her, trailing her arm 
in the water while she sat in the stern 
of the boat, and I told myself: I do not 
want to embark upon a love affair with 
Natia Drury. Her charm and youth 
would no doubt prove themselves ca- 
pable of a great and enduring love, if 
her honest heart were skilfully enough 
manipulated. She was in that mood. 
Ready. Poised, as it were... . Even 
while I looked at her, she withdrew 
her trailing arm from the water, and 
placed the palm of her hand against 
her burning cheeks. Her eyes met mine, 
but she lowered them quickly. 


I examined my own position in this 
whole matter of Paul and Natia, ask. 
ing myself where the devil I was head- 
ing for. And I saw disaster on the 
horizon, for the three of us. The fu- 
tile, irrevocable kind of disaster which 
worldly people never forgave, because 
of its stupidity. Oh, I realized vividly 
enough all the fragrant promise she 
offered, if one dared to take her by the 
hand and lead her forward. I had the 
specific Latin imagination for such 
things. But it was not for me to accom- 
plish that. Not while Paul was on earth, 
I reminded myself. I remembered how 
I had told Natia, while she lay on her 
couch in Chateau d’Oex: “If his ideals 
die, he will die with them. .. .” 

Nor had I any wish to substitute the 
equilibrium of her life and mine for 
some brief, oriental vision of rapture. 
There were no moral heroics in this 
reasoning. It was a simple male in- 
stinct of self-preservation, for I could 
see beyond the vision. Far beyond it. 

I knew myself well enough by now. 
I knew the kind of woman I really 
wanted. No tender, wide-eyed flower 
swaying herself to my every whim, with 
all the pliancy and humility of youth 
and inexperience. If I became again 
involved in an adventure of the heart 
it would be with some pretty, worldly 
little creature who knew thoroughly 
what she was about; who could take 
the inevitabilities of life with a smile; 
who would go on her way, when all 
was over, with a gallant wave of her 
hand. A woman—and I had to force 
myself to admit it at the expense of my 
own pride—like Carlotta... . 

The launch swept up to the Cannes 
breakwater. We stepped ashore and 
walked under the palms of the Croi- 
sette toward the Majestic. It was a blaz- 
ing afternoon, and as we crossed the 
streets the asphalt sucked at our heels. 
We were both a trifle tired when we 
reached the hotel. “I’m dining alone 
to-night,” she reminded me in a wist- 
ful tone. “Paul has his tournament, and 
may not be back until about twelve.” I 
thought rapidly: I’ve made up my mind 
to leave Cannes, but there is no reason 
in the world why we should not have 
a little farewell dinner together. I can 
tell her then. There is a graceful way of 
doing everything, if one takes the trou- 
ble. So I replied: “Of course we'll dine 
together. Where would you like to go?” 

She didn’t know. We were standing 
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there on the hotel steps, in the full, 
unmitigated blast of the afternoon sun. 
“Let us go up to the salon and talk it 
over,” she said. “I cannot stay here. It 
js too hot. Besides, you would like a 
drink, wouldn’t you?” 

The Drurys had a neat little bandbox 
of a salon upstairs, and I remembered 
that Paul usually kept whisky and soda 
on hand. It sounded tempting, espe- 
cially as I was melting from the heat. 
] followed her into the elevator. 
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In the little pink salon I waited, with 
a tall glass in my hand, while Natia 
bathed and changed her clothes. It was 
very pleasant, I felt, sitting there in the 
cool semi-darkness. The shutters beyond 
the open windows were half-closed, ad- 
mitting only a narrow panel of day- 
light, and effectively cutting off the 
combined glare of sun and sea. Oppo- 
site me, on the mantelpiece, I saw a 
great silver bowl filled with luscious, 
dark roses. They were Paul’s, of course. 
He brought roses to Natia every morn- 
ing. 

The ice tinkled in my glass as it 
moved on its intermittent journey, and 
the flies buzzed about the ornate ceiling, 
which looked like the top of a wedding 
cake. Pleasant summery sounds. I light- 
ed a cigarette and relapsed into a drow- 
sy, contented mood. I looked again at 
that gorgeous and expensive display of 
roses, and I thought: what a strange, 
strange man is Paul Drury, with his 
constant and symbolic gestures of love, 
his impeccable courtesy, toward his 
wife, and—his blindness. I pictured him 
as he was, with his fair, crisp hair; his 
lean face, now sunburnt from the golf 
courses of the Riviera; his lithe, active 
body in well-fitted tweeds. A man, sure- 
ly, with charm for women. An ideal 
lover—if he only saw himself as such. 
That was the crux of it. If he only saw 
himself as such. For, after all, the aver- 
age man’s power and success with wo- 
men were in exact ratio to his self- 
confidence, his appraisal of himself as 
a lover; and that was the secret of the 
game. 

I had decided to clear out of Cannes, 
for reasons of my own. But how was I 
to explain them to Paul, and to point 
out the way to happiness with Natia? 
It was all very simple to think about; 
but it remained, in the final analysis, 


an unthinkable act. One couldn’t tell a 
man that he’d better make love to his 
wife, and damn quickly too, or he’d 
lose her... . 

While I pondered over this, framing 
brave speeches of the type which one 
knows one will never utter, Natia re- 
joined me in the salon. She was wearing 
a dark blue pleated skirt, and a white 
blouse with a wide, childish collar. A 
simple enough costume. But I had 
never seen her more exquisite, more 
adorably young. The sheer silk of her 
blouse revealed rather than concealed 
the tender swelling of her breasts. She 
was hatless now, her sleek little head 
bared, and there was a fragrance about 
her of the pleasant accessories of the 
bath. She poured for herself a diminu- 
tive dose of whisky, and came over to 
sit beside me on the sofa. “Could you 
not come to Egypt with us, for a little 
while?” she said. “Think of it! The 
Nile, and the desert, and the glorious 
sun.” 

And then I told her. 

“I am leaving Cannes to-morrow, 
Natia. I’m going home to Florence.” 

Her hand flew to her throat. 

“Why?” she asked. “Why?” In a tone 
implying that she was losing her last 
friend on earth, her last chance of sal- 
vation. 

I flung out my arms in despair. All 
my Latin instincts for the dramatic 
must have emerged in that gesture. 

“My dear child, what else can I pos- 
sibly do?” 

There were tears in her eyes. “I don’t 
know,” she said. “I only know that you 
should not leave me.” 

I believe that I replied: “Natia, it is 
all for the best in the end.” Something 
ridiculous and trite like that, facing 
those brimming, pleading eyes. She was 
resting her head against the back of the 
sofa; and in a tired movement, verg- 
ing on despair, she dropped her cheek 
against my shoulder. I found myself 
stroking that dark, neat head, and I 
found my arm slipping about her. It all 
seemed so perfectly natural at the time. 
She needed protection. She needed sym- 
pathy. And while she sat there in my 
arms, sighing a little, I began to un- 
derstand Paul’s attitude toward her 
better than I had ever understood it be- 
fore. Why she’s only a child, I thought. 
A passive yet confiding child. This isn’t 
at all in your line, Tony Jenesta. You 
love her, it you love her at all, for ex- 
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actly what she is: a little girl waiting, 
like so many others, for the fantastic 
and the impossible. Waiting for some 
white knight to come along on his fine 
horse, and to carry her away to a tur- 
reted castle. Nursery stuff, as Ameri- 
cans would say. 

It was at that moment that I heard 
the clang of the steel elevator doors 
down the corridor; and I heard a man 
whistling a faint and idiotic little tune 
—some faint echo of the past, of the 
war, which I vaguely recognized. But 
Natia did not hear these sounds. With 
her head on my shoulder, eyeing the 
ceiling dreamily, she was far too ab- 
sorbed in her own reactions to life. “I 
don’t want you to go away, ever,” she 
was saying. “Because I feel that if—” 
I wanted suddenly to hurl her from my 
arms; but I had neither the power nor 
the will. And I remained pinned there 
on the sofa, motionless, imprisoned by 
a sudden and amazing idea. It was 
swifter than a bolt of lightning. One 
of those scribbled violet messages across 
the black sky of uncertainty. An in- 
stinct, if you like, more potent than 
reasoning; a moment, perhaps, of sheer 
genius. Here, it whispered to me, is the 
way out. Here is the solution—if only 
you have the courage to carry it through. 
And so I did not release her. 

Paul flung open the door, and came 
striding into the salon. 

“Natia, dear. Wasn’t it amazing? I 
actually won the——” 

I looked over her head at him, and 
my face conveyed nothing. No single 
human expression could have been ade- 
quate to that occasion. Natia jumped to 
her feet. As for Paul, he simply stood 
still. I can see him now, his hand grip- 
ping the fragile glass knob of the door, 
his face draining to a strange, nause- 
ated whiteness. He had one of those 
sensitive complexions, quick to record 
any sharp change of emotion. For a 
moment or two he stared at us. And 
then, pulling himself together, he said 
in his very best, outwardly calm Eng- 
lish way: “Tony. I—I don’t quite un- 
derstand this. . . .” 

Natia did what I expected her to do. 
She was, after all, a foreigner—to 
whom realities were more important 
than form, than keeping what the Eng- 
lish called a stiff upper lip. She gave 
Paul one dazed look and dashed into 
the adjoining room. He and I remain- 
ed, facing each other. I had an almost 
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uncontrollable desire to laugh, because 
it was all so absurdly dramatic, so far 
removed from the everyday sensations 
of life. I had to shake off a conviction 
that I was playing in some silly game— 
like charades. Paul picked up a book, 
lying on a table beside him; glanced at 
the title, and put it down again. Then 
he straightened the angle of an ash 
tray, frowning at it, sucking in his lips. 
Also he looked at the pile of letters 
awaiting him on his desk. It was all 
very British, very casual, and a superb 
exhibition of control. But I saw him 
brushing his hand, again and again, 
over his brow in that old and familiar 
movement which he always made un- 
der the stress of a great fatigue or a 
great emotion. And I thought: how 
well I know him, yet what strangers 
we are at this moment. Then, finally, 
he turned to me and said in a flat, 
weary voice: “Got anything to say?” 
He couldn’t even look at me, but kept 
fumbling at those letters and frowning 
at them. 

“It should be perfectly clear to you,” 
I answered. “Do you think it wise to 
go into explanations?” 

I knew that this would infuriate 
him. I knew that he detested callous- 
ness more than any other human man- 
ifestation. And I had to make him an- 
gry. I had to release him in some way 
from that stricken bewilderment. 

He reacted instantly. He wheeled 
round, facing me, flushing a dark crim- 
son; and his voice became thick, blur- 
red, as if there was something caught 
in his throat. “Christ! You must be 
mad! Or is this beastly sort of business 
a frequent pastime of yours, that you’re 
so casual? It seems I didn’t know you 
very well.” He began pacing up and 
down the room, clasping and unclasp- 
ing his hands behind his back. “Of all 
the rotten, stinking performances! 
Mark you, I’m not going to blame Na- 
tia for it. I know her too well. She’s a 
child. An easy prey for your filthy for- 
eign experiments——” 

This angered me in turn, and made 
things much easier for me. 

“We'll leave nationality out of this, 
Paul——” 

“Don’t ‘Paul’ me, you swine.” 

“We'll leave nationalities out of 
this, and we’ll talk simple facts. You’re 
to blame, and nobody else. And if you 
can’t see it; why, then, God help you!” 
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“How long has this been going on?” 

“Going on!” I cried. “Why, it hasn’t 
even begun! You’d see that, if you had 
a grain of practical sense in your head, 
instead of all those bloody ideals. You’re 
living in a world of flesh and blood, 
my dear man. We’re not a collection of 
emasculated angels——” 

“Look here!” he said. “Look here!” 
He stood beside me, livid and trem- 
bling. “I’m damned if I'll be lectured 
by you, and insulted into the bargain. 
You’d better clear out of here, before 
you compel me to kick you out.” 

Then he strode over to the door, and 
flung it open. I picked up my hat wea- 
rily. It was all so preposterous. So mud- 
dled. So pitifully in the tradition of 
such scenes. We had not spoken a word 
of sense between us. We hadn’t touch- 
ed upon the root of the thing. I said: 
“You make me feel as if I were in a 
dress suit, in one of your high-class, 
English drawing-room comedies.” 

“Very witty,” he said. “Are you go- 
ing, or are you not? Must I call the 
porter?” 

“I am going,” I told him. “But be- 
fore I go, I'll tell you something. And 
I don’t give a damn if it offends your 
sensibilities, your reticence, and all your 
sacred gentlemanly code. Your wife 
happens to be a lovely, strong, healthy 
young woman. Not an ailing ghost, as 
you seem to prefer to consider her. And 
lovely, strong young women like to be 
treated as such. And if they don’t get 
that treatment at home, my poor, dear 
ass, they’re going to seek it elsewhere. 
No matter how pure and innocent their 
hearts may be.” 

I walked past him. He was standing 
sentinel beside the door. Very straight 
and white and rigid. And as I brushed 
past him, I heard a single, short word. 
“Cad!” I believe that I laughed in his 
face. He always ran so true to form.... 


When I had finished packing that 
evening I went out for a brief turn on 
the Croisette. The palms marging the 
seafront were motionless, like giant 
feather dusters against a moonlit panel 
of sky. And there were, undulating 
across the harbor waters, irregular 
streaks of cherry brandy and créme de 
menthe, the vibrating reflections from 
the bridge lights on a row of yachts 
riding at anchor. 

I passed by the Majestic, and I saw 


that there was a light in each of the 
two Drury bedrooms at the corner of 
the third floor. I tried to imagine what 
was happening up there, now that | 
had succeeded in destroying the calm, 
even tenure of their lives. I knew so 
well what those other evenings had 
been like. Natia in something soft and 
shimmering, probably mauve in color, 
for she favored mauve, seated before 
her mirror, uncoiling her dark hair, 
Paul, pottering about his own room; 
placing his golf shoes outside the door 
to be polished; placing his tie on the 
little contraption of gilded wire which 
always hung beside his dressing-table, 
Seating himself at his desk, to make an 
entry in his notebook. The clouds on 
the horizon beyond Antibes were like 
the pinnacled coast of some fabulous 
land. . . . Silver olives against a roof 
of orange tiles. . . . Things like that. 
Or, perhaps, glancing in at Natia and 
saying, as one says to a little girl, so- 
licitously, tenderly, with the eyes soft 
and kind: “Oh, my angel. It’s so late 
for you to be up. You must go to sleep 
now. We must get some color in those 
cheeks.” Kissing her brow, maybe, or 
even her mouth—but with the eyes still 
soft, still kind. So that when he had 
gone she continued to uncoil her hair 
listlessly, without pride or anticipation, 
because there was no one present to 
comment in wonder upon its exceed- 
ing lustre... . 

That was how it had been. But even 
at the moment, glancing up toward 
those windows, something told me that 
I had changed all that. Because I re- 
membered Paul’s fury—the best thing 
I had ever witnessed, for in his anger 
he had at last seen through his clouds 
and looked upon the earth; and once 
having looked upon it, and all the 
good, ripe things it bore, he would find 
it hard to turn back to the clouds. 

I walked back to my hotel. I would 
go on to Florence, I decided, the next 
morning. While I made my plans I 
thought: it would be easy to stop at 
Genoa on the way, to catch a glimpse 
of Carlotta. Only a glimpse, of course, 
and merely to see how she had fared 
during the intervening years. There 
might even be a grain of truth in Tito 
Guardi’s story, in her defense. I didn’t 
yet admit the truth of it—only the 
pleasant possibilities it contained, if it 
were true. ... 
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Jean Jacques Rousseau, By MATTHEW 


JosepHson. Harcourt. $5. 


GorTHE: MAN AND Poet, sy Henry W. 
Nevinson. Harcourt. $3. 


\ little knowledge of psycho-analysis 
is a dangerous thing; in the equipment 
of a biographer, it is a disastrous thing, 
as so many recent biographies have 
proven. 

Mr. Josephson has a considerable 
knowledge of psycho-analysis, and 
what is much more important, he has 
a sense of literary taste which never 
could have been learned from the 
works of Freud, Jung, Adler, or any of 
their myriad articulate disciples. Thus, 
he can use the psycho-analytic method 
as it should be used, and in Rousseau 
he has found the perfect subject for it. 
Paranoia, masochism, megalomania, 
persecution-mania —all the favorite 
forms of delusional insanity were ram- 
pant in the strange character who 
trudged his way through the eigh- 
teenth century and who, more than all 
the others of his great time, imposed 
his ideas upon the imagination of man- 
kind. Mr. Josephson can recognize the 
neuroses, and he can catalogue them; 
and he can arrive, at the end, at the in- 
spiring conclusion that without them 
Rousseau would not have been goaded 
to the heights. “As modern men con- 
tinue to study the phenomena of psy- 
chopathology,” he writes, and with a 
pen dipped in the deeper truth, 
seems more evident that many of them 
would not care to part with their good 
madmen... the ‘good neurotics,’ 
who made the world a more beautiful 
or more exciting place to pass one’s 
life in, or who have even left marvel- 
lous physical, intellectual, and artistic 
constructions behind them.” He adds, 
“Normality may not at all be the su- 
preme desideratum of the good life.” 

Of course, any biographer of Rous- 
seau faces one tremendous obstacle in 
the fact that it is virtually impossible 
to improve on Rousseau’s own esti- 
mate of himself. Unlike almost every 


Sherwood 


other great man, Rousseau confessed 
all. 


Mr. Josephson’s task, therefore, was 


not one of revaluation, nor even of | 
estimate, but rather of interpretation. | 
He has been fully aware of this and | 
has performed his task admirably. He | 
has been less a biographer than a critic, | 


perceptive, analytical, possessed of re- 
markable intellectual balance and of a 
finely attuned sympathetic understand- 
ing. Although his method is very dif- 
ferent from Strachey’s, he stands forth 
as the logical inheritor of Strachey’s 
pre-eminence among modern interpre- 
ters of the living dead. 

Let us hope that he will turn even- 
tually to Goethe, the psychological an- 
tithesis of Rousseau, who has lately 
provided material for a beautifully 
written but far from sufficient biogra- 


phy by Henry W. Nevinson. 


Dear Rosert Emmet, sy R. W. Post- 
GATE. Vanguard. $3.50. 

The title of Mr. Postgate’s book is 
unfortunate, for it suggests that this is 
just another of the preposterously senti- 
mental effusions which have misrepre- 
sented the true character, and the true 
heroism, of Robert Emmet. The sug- 
gestion is happily deceptive. 

Mr. Postgate has made a serious and 
generally successful attempt to repre- 
sent Emmet as he was, not as the ab- 
surdly misguided, hot-headed suicide 
that numberless Irish patriots 
Tom Moore on have painted him. 
Emmet had something more than 
fierce courage: he had a calm, mature 
intelligence, which made him unique 
among his fellow Irish 
caused him to be bafflingly incompre- 
hensible in their eyes. When he died 
on the gallows, he probably had occa- 
sion to realize that he was the victim 
not so much of the tyranny of his en- 
emies as of the incredible blundering 
and instinctive perfidy of his friends. 

Robert Emmet’s is one of the sad- 
dest stories of history, and Mr. Post- 
gate has recorded it extremely well. 

R. E. SHERwoop. 
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NLESS we are 


facing a very happy year 
in literature there will 
be few novels written 
in 1932 in so rich a 


spirit or about so mov- 


ing a theme as ‘Call 


Home the Heart.’ ” 


—JONATHAN DANIELS 


in the Saturday 
Review of Lit- 


erature. 





























Has everything we — to find in a 
novel of our time. 


HOME 


One of the most satisfying love stories 
I have ever read. —Harry Hansen 


THE 


Ishma is the kind of woman that men 
love once and forever.—Fanny Butcher 


HEART 


A story of compelling reality. Vigor- 
ous and appealing ... an exception 
ally good novel. —New York Times 


BY FIELDING BURKE 


Feet to walk with... hands to work 
.. all the inmemtain folks had 
But Ishma had more, and in 
abundance 


Laurence Stallings 


with. 
those. 
—a heart rich in compas- 
sion, a mind restless with energsy— 
dreams that held pity for all the world. 
Read her story in the best reviewed 
novel of the year. $2.50 
LONGMANS, GREEN & COMPANY 

55 Fifth Avenue, New York 















































THE GREAT ADVOCATE 
Hit 
Th | b Tue Srory or My Lire, sy CLARENCE Moh 
e new nove y Darrow. Scribners. $3.50. 1 Sav 
L-A: G P STRONG Clarence Darrow has been a vivid Farr 
figure in American life for nearly half Tut 
a century. His story on the bald face of The 
it is the story of a man who deserted the Ger: 
halcyon realms of his profession after 
; ; he had become general counsel for a Ger? 
In this, the most mature of his novels,the author | western railroad and took up criminal | 
of The Gardentells the story of Peter and Fergus | |... ars 
Macrae, fishermen and fighters, whose family But oe ea ie fs 
had lived in the Western Highlands for over a Se ew wey © eee ee ond 
hundred years. And he tells more particularly that. It is the story of a crusader with a 
the story of Fergus whose tremendous strength | cause. His cause was justice; in the sense Ray 
was of no avail against the cleverness of his | that Darrow believes there is little jus- GER! 
brother when Mary came into their lives, with | tice for the poor man in the criminal Seril 
cool grey eyes and strong and lovely body. | courts. So Darrow has espoused the Heri 
You will like the already highly praised quality | cause of the under dog in half a score N 
of Mr. Strong s writing. $2.50 | of nationally famous cases. Colt 
THER Borzoi Books which have recently Bragdon, The Frozen Fountain ($3.75); Com: He was attorney for Debs in the A. In 
appeared include: Twenty Years of mon Sense about Poetry ($1.50) by L.A. G. R. U. dispute in 1894. In the early part co 
the Chinese Republic: Two Decades of Prog- Strong, who is a poet and a student of of the first decade of the century Darrow ject ¢ 
ress ($3.50) by Harold Archer Van Dorn, poetry as well as a novelist; Foreign Bonds: eka catia tals iene M ia all say 
Ph. D., Associate Professor of Political Science An Autopsy ($2.50) by Max Winkler, Ph.D., =s oy oo ay eee 8 — —_ ' ip 
at Rutgers University, a timely and up-to- an astonishing expose giving both names Pettibone, accused of the murder of for wide 
date study; Mrs. Abraham Lincoln: A Study | and dates; and Holland ($3.50), by Karl | mer Governor Stuernenberg, in Idaho, even! 
ro Grane Map gato rows “ ~aeerageey an — “gg to ve after a Western Miner’s Federation of H 
incoln J y W. A. Evans, M.S., M.D., and, its people and its art. ese, the al . a ' eT 3 
a well-known Chicago physician; a new latest books to appear with the Borzoi strike. Still later Darrow w -” meee ste 
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geles when the McNamara brothers inves 
WHY NOT WRITE FOR THE NEW BORZOI CATALOGUE? were accused of blowing up the Los An pow 
ALFRED-A-KNOPF-730 FIFTH AVE-N-Y:- geles Times office, and held responsibl« the 
for the deaths which followed the fire conv 
and explosion. Darrow also defended ship, 
Loeb and Leopold, the rich young men and 
Hou hton who committed the thrill murder in Both 
g Chicago, and he was attorney for Scopes cus | 
. . in the anti-evolution furor before the traor 
eAGifflin (0. courts of Tennessee. threa 
Always he has defended—never has man’ 
he prosecuted. If there was in democ- what 
7” racy a court officer who might well be signi 
SAINTS GU Y MURCHIE, JR. called the Keeper of the Buck-hounds, hgur 
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of the best and worst : eds ™ Turchie lived discredits himself whenever he catches cow 
men. Thomas a Kempis, with them, worked with them, un- himself beginning to whitewash. Yet the | 
Fénélon, and St. Francis derstood them. To | it is nota harsh story, but a most inter will 
are balanced against By- esting narrative dramatically although (whe 
ron, Casanova, Talley- read these vagabond | ‘sting parr salle Se Sei y RR eal 
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WHITHER GERMANY 
HirerisM, By Norpicus. 
Mohawk Press. $2.50. 
1 Saw Hitver, sy Dorotny THompson. 
Farrar & Rinehart. $1. 
Ture GERMANS, BY GeorcE N. SHusTER. 
The Dial Press. $3. 
GERMANY AND THE GERMANS, BY E. 
Dieset. Macmillan. $2. 
GerMAN REICHSBANK AND Economic 
GERMANY, BY S. FLINK. 
Harpers. $3.50. 
STRESEMANN, BY ANTONINA VANNEN- 
riN-LUCHAIRE. 
Ray Long & Richard Smith. $4. 


Crrmtany, By G. P. Goocn. 
Scribners. $5. 
HerpER AND THE FouNDATIONS OF GER- 


\1AN NaTIONALIsM, BY R. R. Ercane. 
Columbia University Press. $4.50. 
In the last year, Germany has been 
cond only to Soviet Russia as a sub- 
ject of international interest. While the 
Five-Year Plan has attracted world- 
wide attention, the swift shaping of 
events in Germany, marked by the rise 
of Hitler, has begun to awaken even 
more concern because of the wealth, 
surging into billions, which has been 
invested in that country by the leading 


powers. All eyes are turned upon Hitler | 


the man who, Mussolini-like, would 
convert the state into a fascist-dictator- 
ship, dedicated to a new nationalism 
and what he calls a new economics. 
Both Dorothy Thompson and Nordi- 
cus have been concerned with the ex- 
traordinary nature of the man who 
threatens to become the dictator of Ger- 
many. Like Mussolini, Hitler, despite 
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what Dorothy Thompson calls his “in- | 


significance,” has become an important 
figure because he has attempted to effect 
an alliance between impossible and ir- 
reconcilable opposites, capital and la- 
bor. By appealing to the industrialists, 
promising them deliverance from Mos- 
cow if they will support him, and to 
the workers, promising them that he 
will hang the profiteers and usurers 
(who are in accordance with his absurd, 
anti-Semitic logic the Jews) and join- 
ing to it lawyers, physicians, and stu- 
dents alliances, twelve newspapers, 
thirty-four weeklies, and several 


monthly magazines, he has managed, 


by virtue of the catastrophic conditions 
in Germany to-day, to make his move- 


ment the most powerful in the Reich. 
| 


It will only be after he gets into power, 
either as a dictator or as a more circum- 
scribed member of a coalition govern- 
ment, that the fallacy in his logic, the 
contradiction in his economics, as Nor- 
dicus shows, will be revealed, and his 
influence destroyed. V.F. Catverton. 





CONVICTING 


THE 


INNOCENT 


ERRORS OF 
CRIMINAL 
JUSTICE 


Convicting 


The Innocent 
By Edwin M. Borchard 


Suspense, excitement, tragedy—all 
are compressed into sixty-five cases 
of unjust conviction. It at once be- 
comes apparent that an accusation 
of crime may be pointed at any one. 
A drive against crime may become a 
drive to convict any one at any cost. 
These errors of criminal justice pre- 
sent an absorbing and _ startling 
point of view. 
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BY EDWIN M |p| BORCHARD 
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Publication April 15. $3.75 
Lambert Wickes: Sea Raider and Diplomat 
By William Bell Clark 


This story of a Naval Captain is a hearty chronicle of sea fighting during the Revolu- 
tion. Lambert Wickes carried the conflict to the very shores of England and nearly 
succeeded in bringing on war between that country and France. $5.00 


Nationhood for India 
By Lord Meston 


What is the real driving force behind the present-day discontent in India? Lord Mes- 
ton answers this question by tracing Indian history, life, and thought through the cen- 
turies. His account is authoritative and his conclusions are provocative. $1.50 


Sir William Temple 
By Clara Marburg 


This illuminating biography of a seventeenth century “Libertin’ 
section of the intellectual life and thought of the day. $2.00 


is an accurate cross- 


The Growth of the Law 
By Benjamin N. Cardozo 


In this volume (now in its fourth printing) Judge Cardozo analyzes his definition of law. 
His thoughts on the subject are carried further in THE NATURE OF THE JUDICIAL 
PROCESS. Each volume $1.75 


The Recovery of Germany revised Edition) 
By James W. Angell 


This is a comprehensive and authoritative statement of Germany’s economic life since 
the war. “A far more scientific study than has yet appeared in English.... Full of 
valuable facts and figures.’”-—New Statesman. $4.00 
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WOMEN LIVE 
TOO LONG 


By VINA DELMAR 


HARCOURT, BRACE & COMPANY, 383 Madison Ave., New York 


$2.00 Everywhere 














What and when to plant 
—how to foil the potato 
bug and the weevil—let 


BOOKS tell you! 


For the amateur and the pro- 
fessional gardener, too, . . 
there’s a lot of useful infor- 
mation to be had by paying 
a visit to a bookstore or 
book department. 


THE AMERICAN BOOKSELLERS ASSOCIATION 





THE SAME—ONLY MORE 


Tuese Resttess Heaps, sy BraNcH 
CABELL. 
McBride. $2.50. 


The author sounds for not the first 
time the requiem of the James Branch 
Cabell who wrote the Biography of 
Manuel in 18 volumes. The new Branch 
Cabell, secure in the knowledge that 
the Biography is safe from the defile- 
ments of literary buzzards, free to go on 
to new fields, continues to write charm- 
ingly about old ones. 

His own dual réle as god in a world 
of his own creation and as a respectable 
citizen of Richmond-in-Virginia is the 
focus for his musing ironies on the 
course of man journeying woward the 
black door. The book consists of a pro- 
logue about Duke Prospero, an epi- 
logue about True Thomas and four 
books which might be termed the four 





seasons of Cabell. The story of Rock- 
bridge Alum Springs and its gay life 
before motors brought it to decay is a 
high place. 

The voice may be Branch’s voice but 
the hands are the hands of James. True 
Cabellians will bless them both. 

A. S. DasHte.t. 


ROMANCE IN EGYPT 


SEVENTY YEARS IN ARCHAOLOGY, BY SiR 
Fiinpers Perrte. 
Henry Holt. $4. 

Flinders Petrie’s classical work on the 
pyramids and temples of Gizeh was 
done in 1880, when he was 27. He is 
now 79. His long and full career thus 
links up with the early days of Mariette 
and Brugsch. He is easily the grand old 
man of Egyptian Archzology, and no 
one living is therefore better qualified 
to write at first hand the romance of 
Egyptian research. 

It is a fascinating romance. The pres- 
ent writer vividly remembers how, as a 
boy, no fairy tale could hold him with 
so magic a spell. And he had, in those 
days, but the plates of Lepsius, Rossi, 
Mariette to pore on and to feed his 
fancy. Since then the Egyptian Research 
Fund publications, those of the British 
School of Archzology, Petrie’s founda- 
tions, his discovery of prehistoric Egypt, 
of Tell el-Amarna, have caused the 
mystery of the ancient land to rise to 
view, like the temples of Phylz and Ele- 
phantine out of the retreating flood- 
waters of the Nile. Our entire perspec- 
tive, not of Egypt alone, but of univer- 
sal history, has been changed. It was 
usual to regard ancient Egypt as a vari- 
ant of the Asiatic civilizations of the 
Near East, like Babylon, Tyre, or Susa. 
We now know that Egypt was purely 
African, in culture, development, and 
race. Its elaborate theology, for instance, 
out of which Christian theology grew 
on the soil of Egypt, was, as I have 
shown—unavailingly, of course—but 
the crude religion of the Bushman writ 
large. Flinders Petrie, who was far more 
than a mere digger and archzologist, 
was also deeply interested in the prob- 
lem, and traced, in his “Personal Reli- 
gion in Egypt,” the growth of Christian 
theology in Egyptian mysticism some 
centuries before Christianity. 

He has also been the chief elucidator 
of Egyptian sociology. Bachofen’s in- 
terpretation of the matriarchal structure 
of primitive society, scoffed at, sneered 
at, scorned by the anthropologists, is 
now, in his prescient application of it 
to Egypt, accepted as a matter of course 
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FROM MACMILLAN'S SPRING LIST 


GLENN FRANK... 
THUNDER AND DAWN 


America’s Appointment with Destiny 


Adventurous thinking about the “ confronting Western Civilization. Here is a vivid pano- 
rama of the end of the Industrial Revolution with its vast progress in machines and its bankruptcy in 
ideas, a society whose mechanical inventions are up-to-date while its out-worn principles remain those of the Eighteenth 




















Century. President Frank, internationally famous head of the University of Wisconsin, writes in a sane, clear, brilliant 
style that makes this one of the most readable, as it is one of the most important, books of the year. $4.00 


e NORMAN THOMAS. 


“social salvation without catastrophe and with a minimum of confusion and disorder,”’ set 
See It’ is athoughtful discussion of various aspects of 


Mr. Thomas’ social ideal, 


forth in this lucid continuation of “America’s Way Out.”” “As | 


AS | SEE IT ° 


socia! and industrial life in the United States with Mr. Thomas’ sane, practical solution of our major problems. It is a 
book for every intelligent American to read and ponder. 


6 IDA TARBELL 


$2.50 


OWEN D. YOUNG e 


There is no doubt that he has arrived. How did he get here? Where did he come from? What are his credentials? 
Here is a timely biography of a great American by one of the most famous American biographers. Miss Tarbell calls her 


subject ‘a new type of industrial leader.” 


plete picture, are here at their best. 


EDEN PHILLPOTTS 


Stormbury 


A novel of Devonshire by the 
acknowledged master of the English 
rural scene. The flavor, the humor, 
the knowledge of human nature for 
which Mr. Phillpotts is famed, are 
here in abundance. $2.00 


ANDRE MALVIL 
The Seven Stars 


A powerful novel of a frightened 
worldling, his escape from fear and 
his discovery of his soul through a 
series of calamities. The author is a 
young Frenchman new to America. 


PADRAIC COLUM 


Poems 
The collected edition of Mr. Colum’s 
poems will be hailed by his large 
American audience. $2.50 


SIR JAMES JEANS 


The Mysterious Universe 


A revised edition at reduced price. 
The new astronomy, the new physics, 
explained by one of the great scien- 
tists of the Twentieth Century. The 
book has already become one of the 
unquestioned classics in its field. Sir 
James has rewritten his concludin 
chapter where he sums up his beliek 
Now $1.00 


ALICE BROWN 
The Kingdom in the Sky 


Delightfully fantastic, rich with the 
quiet humor of this much-loved writer 
who has produced no full-length 
novel for several years. 2. 


ANNE AUSTIN 
One Drop of Blood 


Murder in a madhouse provides Miss 
Austin with the theme of her newest 
thriller. Theme, characters and set- 
ting are all chosen to achieve a max- 
imum of delicious horror. $2.00 


R.P.T. COFFIN 
The Yoke of Thunder 


A worthy companion to Mr. Coffin’s 
earlier volumes, “Golden Falcon 
and “Portrait of an American." $1.50 


H. T. SCARBOROUGH 
England Muddles Through 


Eleven years in London as corre- 

ondent for the New York Herald 
Tikene have provided Mr. Scar- 
borough with a deal of vivid copy. A 
witty and informal record of things 
seen by a friendly but unbiased out- 
sider, it is full of rp oe ag pic- 
tures of Britain and its people. $2.50 


Prices subject to change. 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY * NEW YORK 


CHICAGO 


BOSTON 


ATLANTA 


Her power of vivid characterization, her ability to give the reader a com- 


$5.00 


FRIEDRICH SIEBURG 
Who Are These French ? 


Among other reasons for writing the book, the 
author mentions these: ‘Because | will not ven- 
ture to decide which is better—a perfect system 
of social services or an inexhaustible supply of 
white bread and red wine . . . Because in 
France all statistics are wrong but all standards 
are right . . . Because the French have orderly 
minds but disorderly railroad stations, whereas 
everything with us goes like clockwork...” 


“Dieu, est-il 


$2.50 


The French title of the book is 
Francais?” 


OWEN LATTIMORE 
MANCHURIA: Cradle of Conflict 


At last—a history of Manchuria, focal point of 
world interest. The writer is a daring explorer 
and most able writer whose earlier books, “The 
Desert Road to Turkestan’’ and “High Tartary”” 
have placed him in the first rank of contemporary 
authorities on the Far East. $4.00 


For sale at all Bookstores 


DALLAS SAN FRANCISCO 








William Lyon 
Phelps 


Chooses for you 
the best of 
the year’s fiction 





SHADOWS 


on the 


ROCK 
by 
Willa Cather 


$2.50 





MAID 
in 
WAITING 


by 
John Galsworthy 


$2.50 
SCRIBNERS 





WESTWARD 
PASSAGE 
by 


Margaret Ayer 
Barnes 


$2.50 
HOUGHTON MIFFLIN ©: 
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THE 
GRASS ROOF 
by 


$3.00 


SCRIBNERS 





THE LADY 
WHO CAME 
TO STAY 
by 
R. E. Spencer 
$2.50 


KNOPF 








HAVE YOU READ ALL FIVE? 
IF NOT, SEE YOUR BOOKSELLER ! 





| by every Egyptologist, and by none 
| more lucidly than by Petrie. 
| The present volume is but a rapid 
autobiographical sketch of a long career 
of scientific and cultural discovery, but 
it is one written by a master who has 
been second to none in the building up 
of the fascinating body of knowledge 
concerning a phase of human culture 
| which, for us as for the ancient Greek, 
remains unique. The reader could have 
no better introduction and guide to the 
| romance of Egyptian archzology. 
Rosert BriFFavct. 


LAWRENCE IN AMERICA 


LorENzo IN Taos, By Maset Dopce 
Lunan. Knopf. $3.50. 


Apoca.ypsE, By D. H. Lawrence. 
Viking. $3. 

Mrs. Luhan discharges the second 
| shot in the combat which will rage over 
the battleground of D. H. Lawrence. 
The first was Middleton Murry’s. Al- 
dous Huxley is compiling the Lawrence 
letters. There is a book by Lawrence’s 
sister, and there will probably be others 
by Frieda, his wife, and, we hope de- 
voutly, by Dorothy Brett, his friend. 
For women were consumed by a desire 
to possess Lawrence, not necessarily 
physically but spiritually. The struggles 
of Mabel Luhan and Lawrence make up 
this book, an amazing volume. It is a 
picture of Lawrence with his frailties, 
rages, and greatnesses. The atmosphere 
in that beautiful New Mexican setting 
was often as ugly as malice. Again it 
was idyllic. The book in spots has a 
naive quality which, if it is not genius, 
is undoubtedly sappiness. But Mrs. Lu- 
han spares nothing, including herself, 
and that is a kind of greatness. There 
may be another book such as this but I 
don’t know of it. 

The “Apocalypse” is a fine example 
of Lawrence in his latter mood. It is a 
final summing up of his philosophy of 
life. The introduction by Richard Ald- 
ington is important. 

K. S. CricuTon. 


PHILOSOPHIC JOURNALIST 


MentaAL Heaters, By STEFAN ZWEIG. 
Viking. $3.50. 

Zweig is for Mesmer; he says Mesmer 
did heal without pharmacy, chemistry, 
physics or tools. He regards those per- 
sons who don’t see anything at all in, 
say, mesmerism, as the credulous and 


deluded. 








Zweig calls our Mary Baker Eddy a 





Hugh Walpole, G. B. Stern 
and others say 
you'll enjoy 


The 
FORTNIGHT} 
In 


SEPTEMBER} 
by R. C. Sherriff 


because this new novel by the 


authorof‘*JOURNEY’SEND"'& 
is “beautiful, humorous and a 


2d printing. $2.00. 




















She had to have 
that day . 


WHITHER 
I MUST 
by Bridget Dryden 


jy This hauntingly lovely and 
A, passionate story of one wom- 
\e an’s day in New York brings 
\ 4G to the fore a new American 
N novelist of importance. $2.00 
Y a 





4 What goes on within that Col- 
ored America which few white 
people ever see? 


CHINABERRY G&G 
TREE by Jessie Fauset iy 
L 


An arresting new novel by FZ 
A 


the author of “Plum 
Bun,” etc. 2d 
printing. 

$2.00 


Ann Zu-zan had unbound 
feet and a flair for mis- 
chief —and her own scan- 

dalous ideas about marry- 
ing for love... 


Ax 
X ANN ZU-ZAN 
ih 
p 


if I} by Louise Jordan Miln 
FA 
In this delightfully fresh 
and entertaining story 
about a modern Chinese 
girl, Mrs. Miln uses for the 
first time a new and au- 
thentic background—the 
Chinese insect gardens. 


Buy your books of your 
bookseller. $2.00 


F. A. STOKES 
COMPANY 


443 4th Ave. 
New York 
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COVICI + FRIEDE « Inc. 
HAVE THE HONOR TO ANNOUNCE 


In Commemoration of the 100th Anniversary 
of the death of Johann Wolfgang von Goethe 


THE CENTENARY EDITION OF 


fAUSt 


Translated from the German, with an 
Introduction and Notes 


by George Madison Priest, Ph.D. 


Professor of Germanic Languages, Princeton University 


Dr. Priest’s work isthe firstcon- 
temporary English translation 
of both parts one and two. It 
follows the German original 
line by line, and preserves 
Goethe's rhyming schemesand 
meter. It retains therich beauty 
of Goethe’s style and renders 
the full meaning of his thought 


$5.00 Everywhere 


There will also be a limited edition of 75 
copies, signed by the translator, printed on 
all-rag paper and specially bound, at $15.00 


Covici-Friede, Publishers, 386 Fourth Ave., N.Y.C. 





QUIZ YOURSELF 


A HEARTLESS INTELLECTUAL 
EXAMINATION 
By John Francis Goldsmith 


Tee years ago—or was it five—they 

were Asking You Another. Now you 
can avoid all that embarrassment and 
Quiz Yourself. 


Give your muscle-bound gray matter a 
rubdown with QUIZ YOURSELF. It's not 
an intelligence test, but a test of general 
knowledge, facts, and ideas remem- 
bered. Guaranteed to give you libraries 
of information, quantities of fun, and an 
unfair advantage over your friends, all 
for one dollar. ($1.00). 





For the amusement and consternation of all, 
the publishers are collecting scores on 
“Quiz Yourself.” If you will submit yours, 
they will send you a record of their findings. 


HARCOURT, BRACE & CO., 383 Madison Ave., N.Y. 








genius. He shows her as avaricious, yet 
great; as stupid, yet wonderfully en- 
dowed; as vulgar, yet Napoleonic. And 
she emerges out of the world of Zweig’s 
words, as simply one of the wonderful 
people of this earth, any day; and this 
should be good enough for anybody. 

One of the results of the journalistic 
penchant of Zweig is the presence of 
Vienna Freud in the same book as, and 
on rather the same terms with, New 
England Eddy. Here, too, Zweig is do- 
ing properly. Though psychoanalysis 
may be bawdy and Christian Science 
ethereal, they are alike in that they have 
a formal or spiritual attitude toward 
running sores, nervous trouble and ach- 
ing necks. That was a gala day in man’s 
history, says Zweig, when Sigmund 
Freud in Austria saw that there was an 
unconscious in us, which was a fever- 
ish world, always in turmoil, and which 
affected our relations to our boss, our 
wives, our children, our parents, our 
religion and our reading. And Freud, 
as discoverer and map-maker of this 
new and infinitely formidable uncon- 
scious is placed—tentatively at least— 
with Copernicus and Kant as principal 
agent in one of those revolutions of 
mind for which the Johns and Marys of 
earth should be thankful. 


Et SIEGEL. 


Tue Sworp or Gop: JEANNE D'Arc, BY 
Guy Enpore. 
Farrar & Rinehart. $3.50. 

While adding no new facts to the 
knowledge of Jeanne d’Arc, Mr. Endore 
performs two notable achievements: he 
tells the story with reverence, sensitivity 
and beauty; he gathers (in his “Discus- 
sion”) an enormous body of informa- 
tion and presents it logically, intelli- 
gently and convincingly. Many gro- 
tesque “interpretations” of the Maid 
receive, at his hands, a definitive death- 
blow, and while he justly maintains that 
it is impossible to “explain” Jeanne 
d’Arc, his work provides as close an ap- 
proximation to the truth as this age is 
likely to witness. It may be recommend- 
ed to those seeking the “facts” of a story 
that, after the Christ-story, constitutes 
the greatest human legend. 

AtvaH C, Bessie. 


Rich Tapestry, By Extinor Morpavunrt. 
Farrar & Rinehart. $3.50.—The author of 
“Gin and Bitters” indulges in a travelogue. 
Pleasant reading for those who enjoy “im- 
pressions” of distant places. 


THIRTEEN WoMEN, BY TIFFANY THAYER. 
Claude Kendall. $2.50.—The deadly effects 
of suggestion passed on via a round-robin let- 
ter to a lot of impressionable ladies. Swift in 
its action, as sexy as most of Thayer's stuff, 
very much alive—and essentially trash. 
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If you don’t like the term “best-seller '"’— 
call them what you will. Certainly each 
and every one of these books is in great de- 
mand. Because they have given so much 
pleasure and entertainment to so many 
people with varied tastes, it is only natural 
that we should recommend them to you 
with greater confidence. 


@ MARIETTA 


By Anne Green... Anne Green's new novel is re- 
peating the success of ‘The Selbys"’ and “ Reader, 
I Married Him."" The N. Y. Times says, “There 
will be as many differing opinions of this novel as 
there are individual readers. Its curious and rather 
prankish mixture of comedy and satire, romance 
and tragedy, all but defies classification. Readers 
who enjoyed ‘The Selbys’ will not be disappointed 
here; for in the Malorys Anne Green has created just 
such another family of expatriate Southerners.” 


12th printing, $2.50 
@ HOSPITAL 


By Rhoda Truax ... “Hospital” is the story of 
Steele Gillespie, who believed that friendship, 
money, liquor, and love were pleasant enough, but 
that surgery alone really mattered. And of his pal, 
Pete Doanes; of Thelma, Pete's two dimensional 
wife; of Billie, the nurse; and Delia who brought 
Steele face to face with the problems he had planned 
toavoid. A’story like this comes along once in a blue 
moon. Don't miss it! 7th printing, $2.50 


@ TIME STOOD STILL 


By Paul Cohen-Portheim ... It is impossible to 
describe this book by the author of “England: The 
Unknown Isle." As Ben Ray Redman says in the 
N. Y. Herald Tribune, “because it is unique, be- 
cause it cannot easily be translated into familiar 
terms, it must be read to be appreciated. That it 
should be a wise and tolerant book is not so remark- 
able as the fact that it is a charming book.”’ Ask 
your bookseller to show you a copy. 

3rd printing, $3.00 


@ | FEEL BETTER NOW 


By Margaret Fishback ... This little volume of 
verse is perhaps the most successful book by an un- 
known author published so far this season. Because: 
“It’s sprightly and sparkling and slightly satiric, 
with a smile in each couplet, a laugh in each lyric.” 


bth printing, $2.00 
@ HONEYFLOW 


By Ben Ames Williams . . . A beautiful prima 
donna at the summit of her career—fame, money, 
success, the devotion of many men has been hers 

everything except the supreme satisfaction of love 
for its own sake! What happens to Sophie Randle 
when love and marriage does come makes Ben 
Williams’ most impressive story. 8th printing, $2.50 


@ SOUVENIRS 
MY LIFE WITH MAETERLINCK 


By Georgette Leblanc ... The authentic account 
of one of the grande passions of our generation, the 
twenty-year love-affair of Maet@rlinck, the famous 
poet, playwright, and mystic, winner of the Nobel 
Prize, and the great French actress, Georgette Le- 
blanc. A poignant, a beautiful, an important auto- 
biography. Srd printing. Illustrated, $4.00 


@ ELLEN TERRY AND HER 
SECRET SELF 


A TRUE PORTRAIT BY HER SON 


Gordon Craig...Gordon Craig's challenge to 
Shaw for permitting the publication of the Shaw- 
Terry Letters, his reminiscences of the woman and 
mother he knew as Ellen Terry, and a valuable, 
first-hand account of the English stage in one of its 
most glittering periods. 4th printing, $3.50 


JUST PUBLISHED 


@ THE LIFE OF EMERSON 


By Van Wyck Brooks... This life of Emerson by 
the author of “The Ordeal of Mark Twain" has been 
eagerly awaited for many years. It may be consid- 
ered the crowning work of Mr. Brooks’ career as a 
critic of American culture. $3.00 


For sale at all bookstores 


E. P. DUTTON & CO., Inc. 


300 Fourth Avenue, New York 





Deperiatvel y 


_— . 4/ 
exciting reading. 
N. Y. Times 





Liam O’Flaherty’s 
THE PURITAN 





A murder story ... 


A thriller that is 
different ... 


By the man who wrote 
MR. GILHOOLEY 


HARCOURT, BRACE & CO. 
New York $2.00 





of Wild 
From the ancient sport of bear baiting, the Eng- 
lish language has taken an exciting word and 
fitted it to a milder use. Abet goes far back to 
an Old German or Scandinavian origin that con- 
jures up a picture of hardy men going to the 
chase with their packs of hunting dogs. Icelandic 
deita meant “to feed” or “to hunt” with dogs, 
Low German betan meant “to cause to bite.” 
Probably from these sources the Old French de- 
rived its word beter meaning “to bait” a bear, 
and abeter, “to excite or incite,’ which is the 
immediate source of our own abet. No longer 
applied to animals, it signifies in English the 
encouraging or.inciting of persons and, in mod- 
ern language, Ys used chiefly in a bad sense. 
There are thousands of such stories about the 


origins of English words in 


WEBSTER’S NEW 
INTERNATIONAL 
DICTIONARY 


The “Supreme Authority”—The Merriam-Webster 
A library in one volume—its type matter is equivalent 
to a 15-volume encyclopedia. In its 2,700 pages there are 
452,000 entries, including thousands of NEW WORDS, 
12,000 biographical entries, 

\ 32,000 geographical subjects, 

100 valuable tables, over 

6,000 illustrations. Its ency- 

clopedic information makes it 





LOUIS UNTERMEYER’S 


FOOD 
AND DRINK 


With drawings by George Plank 


Why has our poetry eschewed 

The rapture and response of 
food ? 

What hymns are sung, what 
prayers are said 

For home-made miracles of 
bread? ... 

There should be present in 
our songs 

As many tastes as there are 
tongues. . . 


And so, in the title-poem and else- 
where, Mr. Untermeyer attempts to 
supply this lack with his characteristic 
gusto. It is a light-hearted volume 
of verse, distinguished for its vigor 
and variety, ranging from dramatic 
lyrics to modern bucolics to brief 
satires. The imaginative drawings of 
George Plank give it added value for 
lovers of fine books. $2.50 


HARCOURT, BRACE & COMPANY 
383 Madison Avenue New York 





From ress & Wen 


AUTHORS EXCHANGE MEMBERSHIP 
co-operatively assists talented unrecognized 
ers; playwrights; professionals. Teacher~ 
constructively develop. Our Association-mer 
pay only SIX per cent for “ Marketing!” 
cism, editing, reading—FREE to men 
AUTHORS EXCHANGE, Suite “S,” F) 
Building, New York. 





SPECIAL ARTICLES, CLUB PAPERs 
BOOK REVIEWS, 5 

prepared on Literary, Educational, Historic 
Miscellaneous subjects. 

AvutHors RESEARCH BuREAU, 

516 Fifth Ave., New York. 





NATIONAL GEOGRAPHICS 


Have thousand back numbers at 15 cents. 2 
mum order accepted. Any art photo magazine 
price. Any particular book wanted? Send y: 
ders now. (Mail only.) 

S. S. Cosmos, 

1230 Park Row Bldg., New Yorx Criry. 





LITERARY BROKER AND CONSULTAN 

Books, novels, serials, stories and article 
keted. Sales commission: 10%. Special depar 
for stage and radio plays. New York and Hol! 
representatives. Established 1925. Submit y 
rect for reading without obligation, or write 

Daryt CHANDLER Doran, 

6 N. Michigan Avenue, Cuicaco, ILLrvots 
(Editorial Services, Independent of Sales Service, Availabl 





RARE BOOKS 

Rare Books, First Editions, and Autograph 
usual value and interest. 

James F. Drake, INc., 

14 West goth Street, New York Crrvy. 





EROS BOOKPLATES (WOODCUTS) RE. 
DUCED 

Printed in color from ultra modern, hand carve 
woodcuts. Protect your books with these super 
Ex-Libris. 25 for $1.00. Samples roc. 

Eros Booxptates, Dept. S-B, 

1609 North Broad Street, PHILADELPHIA, PENNA 





EDUCATIONAL BARGAINS 
CORRESPONDENCE COURSES SOLD, 
Bought, Exchanged, Rented. Bargain Catalogue 
ree. 
HANFLING, 
K-799 Broadway, New York. 





ITALIAN BOOK SERVICE 
Books ordered from Italy at Italian prices. 
Casa ITALIANA, 
Columbia University. 














postage Stamps 





UNITED STATES MIXTURE UNPICKED 
One pound, $r. 
Acme Stamp Co., 
1480 Broadway, New York Crry. 


PRIVATELY PRINTED BOOKS 

The largest publishers of privately printed and 
limited editions in the United States. invite you to 
send for their free literature on such books and on 
their unexpurgated publications dealing with curiosa 
and esoterica. 

PanurGE Books, 

08 Fifth Avenue, New York Crry. 








WHOLESALE: QUICK SELLERS CATA- 
LOGUE FREE 

Acme Stamp Co. 

1480 Broadway, N.Y.C. 


EDITORIAL AND MARKETING OPINION 

Before submitting manuscripts to publishers 
consult us fer expert editorial and marketing opinion 
Moderate reading and revision charges. 

Riccs AnD Riccs, 

1 University Place, New Yorx Crry. 








STAMP PHOTOS 


Reproduced from any size photo or snapshot. 
Wonderfully clear, sharp pictures, gummed and per- 
forated, ready for use. Apply them to letters, postals, 
envelopes, etc., for business or social use. Original re- 
turned uninjured. Send $1.50 for one hundred post- 
paid. Act now; satisfaction guaranteed. (Foreign 
same price.) 

S. C. Cosmos, 

1230 Park Row Building, New York Crry. 


BOOK SERVICE 

Any book—first editions, rare, or current—for the 
child or grown-up. Also fine personal stationery and 
engraving. Visitors and correspondence invited. 

Tue Scrisner Boox Store, 

597 Fifth Avenue, New York Crry. 








3,500 MIXED STAMPS AND SOUVENIR, $1 


100 different U. S. stamps, $1.00. 
LoNGACRE SHOPPE, 106 West 42d St., New York. 


ARTICLES, CLUB PAPERS, SPEECHES, 
books written on all subjects; French translating 
highest references; lowest rates. 
James Francis THIERRY, 
150 Sixth Ave., BrRooKLyn. 











a general quest 
on all subjects. 


An unusually interesting illus- 
ed booklet sent free on request. 
MAIL THE COUPON _ 


G. & C. MERRIAM CO., Springfield, Mass. | 


Please send me your free booklet ‘Surprising Origins 
of English Words’’ and full information about Webster's l 
New International Dictionary. (Seribner’s 4-32) 


| 
| 
| 
| Name. 
| 
| 
t 








Street and Number. 
City. State. 
Copyright 1932 by G. & C. Merriam Company 

















CREATE YOUR FUTURE 
FREE-Introductory Book/ 


wr long and wait for HAPPINESS and LASTING SUCCESS? 
Your thoughts of today can make your future. Let the Rosicru- 
cians show you how to convert the energy of YOUR MENTAL 
PICTURES into practical realities. The elements of personal pow- 
er and achievement lie WITHIN YOUR OWN MIND, not on the 
hazy horizon of tomorrow. The free book, “UDisdom of the Sages”, 
explains how you may study and learn to be MASTER of your 
DESTINY. If you are sincere, address:- Librarian €.y. T. 


ROSICRUCIAN ORDER 
SAN JOSE * AMORC * CALIFORNIA 


THE GREATEST 25c. VALUE ANY 
WRITER CAN BUY 

Writer’s 1932 YEAR Book AND Market ( 
is now on sale at all good newsstands for only 2 
lists hundreds of reliable, first class magazine mar 
for free lance writers with the individual e 
requirements of each one. 

Articles by Upton Sinclair, Rupert Hughes, Jim 
Tully, Edgar Rice Burroughs, Albert Payson T 
hune, etc. Invaluable article on trade journal » 
with complete market list. Also detailed artic! 
women’s magazines. The Writer’s YEAR Bi 
the most valuable and inexpensive single boo 
writer can own. Edited by Aron M. Mari 
Send 2sc. for copy to 30 E. rath St., Cincinnati 











MATHILDE WEIL—LITERARY AGENT 

Books, short stories, articles and verse criticised 
and marketed. Special department for plays and 
motion pictures. 

Tae Wrrrers’ Worksnop, INc., 

570 Lexington Avenue, New York Crrv. 
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